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“You asked for 
anencore. 





Brian Stains is the Symphony 
Program Manager at Lotus 
Development Corporation. He was 
previously involved with the 
creation of 1-2-3 software and 

is one of the original members of 
the company. 


re 


We 


you 





a Symphony.” 


‘It took a dedicated team to create 
what the business community termed ‘an 
overnight success.’ But that's just what 
1-2-3 software became. 

‘When people discovered the 
incredible speed and power of 1-2-3, they 
made it the number one PC business 
software in the world. 

‘Naturally this success gave us 
confidence, but it didn’t make us 
complacent. So even as the applause for 
1-2-3 continued, we were working to give 
the business community an encore. 

‘‘We realised 1-2-3 was an analytical 
tool that solved many people's business 
needs. But we also talked to people with 
different requirements. 








''We listened and we learned. 

‘The result is new Symphony 

software. 

‘We believe Symphony is the most 
comprehensive, all-in-one software 
system ever developed. It combines word 
processing, spreadsheet, communications, 
database, graphics, and a powerful 
command language. And like 1-2-3, 
Symphony is an ideal program even for 
first time users. 

“You asked for an encore, we gave 

you Symphony." 

To find out more about 1-2-3 and 

new Symphony software — and which is 
best for you — visit your nearby 
Imagineering IBM PC computer dealer. 


& Lotus 


One great idea 
er another.” 





Symphony is available from all authorised IBM dealers and SOURCEWARE (sub distributor) 


1-2-3 and Lotus are trademarks of Lotus Development Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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IF YOU CAN'T GET 
AN IBM PC, SETTLE 


FOR SOMETHING BETTER. 


Once you discover the performance and the 
power of the Corona PC’s,™ you'll quickly 
see the difference in today’s standard for 
micro computing in the IBM-compatible 
world. Because the Corona PC’s go 
beyond the standard to give you much 


more of what you're looking for in an 
IBM-compatible PC. 











Powerful, low-cost desktop and 
portable computers. 

16-bit, fully compatible with IBM PC 
standard. : | 
Crisper, cleaner display and higher 
resolution graphics (640x325 pixels). 
128K byte memory, room for 512K 
bytes on main board. 

Fast-access 320K byte floppy, 
communication and printer ports and 
4 expansion slots are included. 
RAM-disk software. 

Includes MS-DOS’, GW BASIC?, PC 
Tutor’, and MultiMate‘* professional 
word processing system. 
Optional hard disk. 

Fully supported direct by AWA. 
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Gorona Pe? dabie threaah p 
PNA copdicsiaieeesran inc denies @ AWA COMP UTERS 
network. For further information, 
ring AWA, or clip the coupon. 


To: Corona PC Co-ordinator, AWA Computers, 

132 Arthur St, North Sydney, N.S.W. 2060. 
Yes! Please send me more information on the powerful 
Corona PC. 
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AWA Computers Division. Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Limited Incorporated in N.S.W. 
IBM is a registered TM of International Business Machines. 1. TM Micropro. 2. TM Digital Research. 3. TM Comprehensive Software Support. 4. TM Software Systems. 
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Optical Disks — 
Seeing the Future 

A new technology is set to 
revolutionise data storage — 
and force Japan and the US 
to battle it out for supremacy. 


Previewing the 
Products 

Some of the biggest guns in 
the industry are drawing 
beads on each other in the 
latest round of product 
releases. We take a peek at 
the products. 





Darth Vader meets 

the Micro 

Dick Smith’s Challenger faces 
an uphill battle of galactic 
proportions against cheaper 
Asian imports. lan Robinson 
reports. 


Cleaning out the 
Filing Cabinet 

The problem with collecting 
information is that you have 
to store it, update it and 
retrieve what you need when 
you need it. A filing system 
based on paper can mean 
you will spend more time 
maintaining your information 
than using it. Computer- 
based data management 
systems are available to suit a 
variety of needs, including 
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market. According to Rory 
O’Connor, these programs 
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words. 


DataFlex: 

Simply Powerful 
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Data Management 
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easy to use. R:base 4000 has 
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advantage of IBM's 
Structured Query Language. 
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John Bryant looks at 
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perfect computerised file-card 
system. 
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wish list for dBase III 
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guick climb in the menu tree. 
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Science Fiction 
Stories 

Five people (including lan 
Webster and Neville Angove) 
known for their appreciation 
of computing and its culture 
suggest books that anyone 
interested in computing will 
find enlightening... books 
that go beyond the “Let’s Go 
Computing” genre. 


Developing a dBase 
Application 

A fling with dBase is a joy 
forever — well, almost. John 
McBain gives some 
examples. 
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Implementing a database 
design can be easier than 
you think. Paul O’Connor 
shows how DataFlex can be 
used to create a single file 
application in a few minutes. 
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without a blueprint, so why 
tackle a database without 
one? Manuel Sotomayer 
explains. 
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End of Computing 
Small business 
microcomputer buyers face a 
monumental dilemma.. those 
who most need the support 
of hardware and software 
vendors can least afford the 
hand-holding. 

Nigel Davies of the 
Tasmanian College of 
Advanced Education, comes 
to terms with the problems 
involved. 


Computer-based 
Learning 

In his address to the Cal ‘83 
conference at the University 
of Bristol in the UK, Alfred 
Bork, of the Educational 
Technology Centre of the 
University of California, 
highlighted some pitfalls in 
the current computer learning 
techniques and practices. 


102 Your Rights as a 


Computer Buyer 
Buying a micro can be 
fraught with danger. The 
exercise can be an expensive 
blunder if you rush into 
buying without first 
establishing your needs. Bill 
Dee outlines your rights. 
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World 

Las Vegas must be one of the 
most appropriate places on 
Earth to hold the National 
Computer Conference. But as 
lan Webster reports, anyone 
who looked beyond the 
sleeze and glitter could see 
maintrames quietly returning 
to their former glory. 
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ATTACHE’S 
NEW CASE 


ATTACHE Software Australia has 
announced a new version of its 
accounting software that can inter- 
act with other management software. 
The major addition to Version 3 is 
Attache Passport, which is included 
as a menu option in all the Attache 
primary accounting software sys- 
tems. This allows users to transport 
data from any Attache module to 
other software, such as Lotus 1-2-3, 
WordStar and dBase Il, and to 
import non-accounting data _ for 
updating their Attache accounting 
systems. 

Other enhancements to Version 3 
include more flexible report custo- 
misation, interfacing of debtors and 
stock modules with the general 
ledger module, and the ability to 
print report options on the top of 
reports. The new version also comes 
packaged in an attractive business 
attache case, with rewritten and 
redesigned manuals. The price for 
each module remains unchanged, 
and current users can upgrade for 
$100 per module. 

Attache’s Australasian manager, 
John Winters, said that Attache was 
limiting the marketing of its product 
to the leading microcomputer manu- 
facturers, especially those manufac- 
turing IBM PC-compatibles, in order 
not to dilute the support that Attache 
could provide to dealers, manufac- 
turers and users. Although this 
would cost Attache some sales, the 
result would be a better product and 
a more satisfied user base. 

Winters also announced that 
agreement had been reached for the 
full suite of accounting modules to 
be sold in the US by Wang, Otrona 
and Tandy, and that negotiations 
with several other US hardware 
manufacturers were in progress. He 
also said that, while the Australasian 
operation was predicting sales of 
$A2m in 1984/85, the US operation 
was aiming for eventual sales of 
about $US8m a month. 


Attache’s US president, Gary 
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Blom, said the company was seek- 
ing $US6m in venture capital to 
finance expansion in the US, and 
had already raised most of this in 
spite of the lean time facing com- 
puter industry financing in the US. 
Attache’s outlook had been strength- 
ened considerably by the decision of 
accounting firms Deloitte Haskins 
and Sells, and Coopers and Lyb- 
rand, to support the Attache soft- 
ware internationally. 

Blom also announced that a 
consortium of major microcompu- 
ter hardware and software manufac- 
turers, sprearheaded by Attache, 
was developing courses in business 
computing for incorporation into 
the curricula of the more than 
1100 US community colleges. He 
said several important colleges had 
already introduced these courses. 


Sigma Data’s Elite 40, a new IBM PC compatible. 





THE ELITE 
wiles 


SIGMA Data has officially released 
its IBM PC-compatible microcom- 
puter, the Elite 40. First exhibited 
with little fanfare at the PC 84 show 
in Sydney in March, the Elite gener- 
ated considerable attention from 
computer trade representatives and 
visitors. 

The Elite will run not only IBM PC 
software, but is also hardware 


compatible, offering users the ability 
to add the most popular expansion 
boards as easy and flexible upgrade 
path. More significant is the price: 
Sigma Data claim that an Elite color 
system with built-in hard disk drive 
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will sell for less than a similar IBM 
PC with only floppy disk drives, with 
most IBM PC configurations being 
90 per cent more expensive than 
comparable Elite configurations. 

Sigma Data is offering a total 
package with the Elite, including a 
12-month warranty, maintenance 
service (either on site or over-the- 
counter), and a full range of 
hardware options. 


SYDNEY SCA 
OFFICE OPENED 


SOFTWARE Corporation of Austra- 
lia (SCA) recently opened a Sydney 
office to provide an improved ser- 
vice for NSW, the ACT and Queens- 
land. At the same time SCA an- 
nounced details of two new pro- 
ducts, Electric Desk, an integrated 
package for the IBM PC, and 10-Net, 
a local area network for IBM PCs 
and compatibles. 

SCA distributes a small line of 
high-quality products, including the 
MultiMate word processor, backed 
up by competent technical support, 
regular newsletters to users, and a 
five-year upgrade plan. 


TYPESETTING 
BY COMPUTER 


ITEK Graphic Products has releas- 
ed the Digitek modular typesetting 
system that combines new advances 
in phototypesetting technology with 
the functions of a single or multi- 
user CP/M-80 microcomputer. The 
system is claimed to be suited for 
small publications or inhouse repro- 
duction departments which need 
high-speed and high-quality type- 
setting plus small business compu- 
ting applications, including data 
communications, accounting and 
word processing. 

The new Digitek phototypesetter 
combines LEDs and fibre optics to 
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Digitek phototypesetter can act as a standalone micro. 


deliver quality type in sizes ranging 
from five points to 72 points at the 
rate of 250,000 characters per hour. 
The terminal, which includes twin 
floppy disk drives and can function 
as a standalone CP/M computer, is 
linked to a 10M-byte Winchester 
hard disk drive for font and text 
storage. It can also be linked to 
additional cluster terminals, letter- 
quality and draft printers, full-page 
layout screens, and a modem. 

Itek can supply a wide range of 
CP/M-80 software to run on the 
Digitek system, including the most 
popular 8-bit accounting, word pro- 
cessing, spreadsheet and data an- 
alysis packages. 

The Digitek phototypesetter is 
significantly cheaper than equiva- 
lent single-function systems — at 
about $15,000 for asystem including 
the hard disk — and both cheaper 
and more powerful than the Quadri- 
tek system it replaces. 


APC Ill 
DUE SOON 


NECISA has scheduled the Aust- 
ralian release of the APC III for early 
October. This follows considerable 
dealer complaints that Necisa had 
delayed the release to boost the 
flagging sales of the current APC 
model. Some dealers have bypassed 
Necisa and imported directly a 
number of the new machines to 
satisfy customer demands for sys- 





tems with a greater degree of IBM 
PC-compatibility. 

A spokesman for Necisa denied 
that the Australian release date of 
the APC Ill had been deliberately 
delayed, claiming that Necisa could 
not get sufficient numbers of the 
APC Ill even for inhouse use in 
service and software support train- 
ing, and just did not have any 
machines to supply to dealers. 


AUSTRALIA 
WAS THERE 





AUSTRALIA fielded a heavy contin- 


gent at the National Computer 
Conference, held in Las Vegas early 
in July. Nine companies, represent- 
ed by the Australian Trade Commis- 
sioner, exhibited a wide range of 
advanced communications and in- 
formation processing equipment, 
including microcomputers and soft- 
ware. Most attention was focussed 
on — and the most success garn- 
ered by — the Dulmont Magnum. 

Dulmont Electronics marketing 
manager, Terry Crews, finalised six 
US distribution arrangements, and 
at the same time released details of 
an IBM PC-compatible expansion 
system for the Magnum. The push 
into the US market has come 
quickly, and has forced Dulmont to 
expand its manufacturing opera- 
tions overseas in order to meet 
expected sales of 25,000 units in its 
first year of US sales. 
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Lanier’s LBP 1000 acts as a workstation for the System 5000 LAN. 


LANIER’S 
LAN LAUNCH 


LANIER Australia has announced a 
local area network to complement 
its new microcomputer, the LBP 
1000. The LAN, the System 5000, 
supports word processing, electro- 
nic filing, personal computing and 
electronic mail. 

Dave Vucina, managing director 
of Lanier, said the new system was 
designed after research among 
Lanier users, and was developed 
with consideration of the needs of 
the workplace. It satisfied virtually 
every need of the modern office and 
had the ability to run third-party 
applications software if required. It 
had the advantage that, if the link to 
the central system broke down, each 
workstation could still function on 
its own. 

The configuration of the System 
5000 is designed for flexibility, being 
capable of supporting up to 10 
workstations and 110M-bytes of 
hard disk storage, as well as draft 
and letter-quality printers. The lay- 
ered architecture used by the sys- 
tem will also allow software addi- 
tions as new technology develops. 

The new LBP 1000 computer that 
acts as a workstation to the System 
5000 is Lanier’s first professional 
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computer, and seen by Lanier as a 
successful marriage of word pro- 
cessing and data processing for use 
in the small office. 

The LBP 1000 incorporates dual 8 
and 16-bit processors, with either 
192K-bytes or 256K-bytes of mem- 
ory, and twin 5%4in quad-density 
floppy disk drives. A built-in 10M- 
byte hard disk is also available. 
Prices start at $8995 for a single 
workstation. 


AN XTRA PC 
— 


THE Australian subsidiary of ITT, 
STC, has released the ITT Xtra 
personal computer. The Xtra is 
highly compatible with the IBM PC, 
being able to run most IBM PC 
software as well as accept hardware 
expansions. It is priced similarly to 
the IBM PC, but takes advantage of 
ITT’s expertise in communications 
technology to offer optional con- 
nection to the ITT Courier 3270 
networks. 

STC’s national sales manager for 
computer products, Todd Hassel- 
beck, expects the Xtra to be 
distributed by STC’s own Courier 
3270 sales force, as well as through 
Computerland. (In the US, ITT and 





Computerland have already beguna 
joint advertising campaign for the 
Xtra.) The system will be primarily 
marketed to those companies 
already using ITT 3270 products, 
with the guarantees of a future 
growth path plus IBM PC-compati- 
bility being major selling points. 

The Xtra will be serviced and 
supported by STC. Users may buy 
maintenance contracts and join a 
product support plan which will give 
them access to a telephone hotline 
service. 


THE WIMPS 
AWAKEN 


THE Federal Minister of Science and 
Technology, Barry Jones, opened 
Information Technology Month ata 
lunch in Sydney with an attack on 
the wimpish lobbying of the Austra- 
lian computer industry. Jones 
argued that he received more 
response about proposed licence 
fees for dogs than he did about the 
need for Federal government sup- 
port of home-grown technology. 

Jones argued that, while Australia 
had one of the highest standings 
among OECD countries in pure 
research, it lagged behind all but two 
OECD countries in advanced tech- 
nology exports because there was 
so little funding of technology 
development. 

The main thrust of Jones’ speech 
was that Australian companies 
needed to significantly increase 
their spending on research and de- 
velopment (especially the develop- 
ment aspect), and not depend on the 
government to provide either fund- 
ing or legislative initiatives. 

Ashley Goldsworthy, the chair- 
man of the National Information 
Technology Committee, stressed 
the need for all Australians to be 
made more aware of the impact of 
information technology on_ their 
lives, a task that required consider- 
able assistance from private industry 
but was to industry’s benefit in the 
long term. 
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st Comprehensive Graphics Software 
reas Sineaetane Graphics North Sydney 
CB@253>392829-S855 
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A new generation of business graphics software with integrated 
database and graphics editor available on PCs, Mini and 
Mainframe computers. 


The above image was printed on Tektronix 4695 inkjet plotter 


DIMENSION GRAPHICS PTY LID 


Incorporated in New South Wales 








COMPUTER GRAPHICS SOFTWARE SPECIALISTS 
265 Miller Street, North Sydney 2060 Telephone 929 5855 Telex AA73837 


Before you buy any graphics equipment make sure you consult the graphics software specialists. 
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microbee small 
business success kit 
offers bright prospects 
to those who would be 
masters of their 

own future 


The microbee 128K dual drive small 
business computer is a total kit 
package for the serious small 
business user. 


The package consists of a microbee 
with 128K of dynamic RAM 
controlled by the proven Z80A 
processor; a dual 400k disk drive; the 
microbee high resolution amber 





Success 





screen monitor; and the microbee 
MB80 dot matrix parallel printer. 
Included in the price of only $2,495 
is a whole host of bundled software 
for word processing, terminal 
emulation and communication with 
other computers world wide, 
spreadsheet analysis and more. 





» 6 Small business 
survival may soon 
depend upon rapid 
access to vital 
information on which 
important decisions 
can be made. § 





welcome here 


DIRECT ORDERS 

PHONE (02) 487 2711 
TELEX AA72767 

APPLIED TECHNOLOGY 
RETAIL PTY LTD | 


1 Pattison Ave, 
Waitara 2077, N.S.W. 
Phone (02) 487 2711 


729 Glenferrie Rd, 
Hawthorn 3122, Vic. 
Phone (03) 819 5288 
141 Stirling Highway, 
Nedlands, W.A. 
Phone (09) 386 8250 
- Cooleman Court, 
Weston A.C.T. 2611. 
Phone (062) 88 6384 


Authorised Deal 

NSW: Carlingfo 

Coffs Harbour, rd, 

Hurstville, Lismore, 

Sydrcey.—i‘(C i«i‘i‘CWCCOOO 

VICTOR. _~—=C«CsdWCsisV«isN§ 

Melboume 3 =—s 
UEENSLAND: 
ownsville, Cairns, __ 

Milton. |= 


151 Unley Road, 
Unley 5061, S.A. 


Phone (08) 272 1384 

455 Logan Road, 

Stones Corner, Qid 4120 
Phone (07) 394 3688 
Koala Crescent, 

West Gosford 2250. 
Phone (043) 24 2711 


ACT: 
Belconnen, Weston. _ 





Centres and Dealers Australia wide 





f 


The complete comprehensive 
package of software includes: 


Microworld BASIC the microbee 
language. Microsoft BASIC 
interpreter for the CP/M80 operating 
system. 
WORDSTAR word processin 
package and your professional editor 
and layout artist. 
MULTIPLAN electronic spreadsheet 
63 columns wide and 255 rows deep. 
TELCOM Advanced 
Communications Package. 
UTILITIES: A comprehensive range 
A support tools designed especially 
or the microbee 128K. 


A complete library of manuals so you 
can easily learn to gain the maximum 
benefit from your system is also 






included. 
Wordstar reference manual. 
Wordstar training guide. Microsoft 
Multiplan manual and the Microsoft 
BASIC manual. 

The microbee small business 
computer is a truly Australian 
product. It has been designed, 
manufactured, tested and proven by 
a dedicated team of computer 
professionals at Applied Technology 
Pty Ltd, in West Gosford, N.S.W. 


You are assured of support through 
microbee Centres and Dealers 
Australia wide. 


Lhe can be assured of epee Bit e b 128K 
infcommungatersaesopoe A LMCFODEE I 
iniaeciaetoe,, Mall Business Computer 


expandable and upgradeable as and 


when new developments become Standard Specifications: , 
available. You should not fear PROCESSOR: programmability at any screen location. 
obsolescence. Z80A running at 3.375 MHZ INPUT/OUTPUT: 
KEYBOARD: Programmable 8 bit input/output parallel port, 
6 6 60 key FULL SIZED QWERTY layout with programmable RS232 port, cassette interface, 
W orld class Nae a aa vee 50 way Z80 expansion bus. 
: : E : 
bundled software plus Direct video to external monitor. 128K of dynamic RAM, 2K screen and 
e 80 by 24 and 64 by 16 character display graphics RAM, 8K of system firmware 
comprehensive user modes, high resolution PCG graphics to 512 controlled with specially designed memory 


by 256 pixels. Upper and lower case with full management unit. 


manuals lets you Set up 128K microbee dual 400K slim line floppy disk 


your system and start drives; amber screen high resolution monitor; ¢ 9) 4 9 5 
9 


° ° ° ] d Is. $2,245. 
working immediately.9 % oun ed software lV manuals 
With MB80 dot matrix parallel printer ......................... 


Phone and make an appointment Leasing available from $68 per month to approved purchasers. (inc. sales tax) 
with the manager of your nearest 
microbee computer centre. He will 
set up your system with you and give 
you your first hour of training free of 
charge with your computer. All 
manuals and self help tutorials are 
provided so you can learn at your 
own pace if you wish. Regular user 
group Classes are also held outside 
normal business hours at very 
reasonable rates. 
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commercial and professional microsystems 


9th Floor, 505 St Kilda Road, Melbourne 3004, Aust. Telephone (03) 267 7829 


C.P.M. MIN! CONQUEROR 


THE COMPLETE DESKTOP SOLUTION — POWERFUL, 
EASY-TO-USE, FRIENDLY, RELIABLE 


rates to 38.4K baud. 

e Mass storage: two double sided, 80 track disk 
drives, 800K bytes (formatted) per diskette. 
1.6M-bytes total internal storage. 

e CP/M 2.2 with enhanced BIOS & CCP. 

e Integrated accounting software: General Led- 
ger, Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, 
Stock Control & Invoicing. 

e Reads/writes other popular computer formats. 


Sa 
( ongueror 


COMPRISING: 

e12in green screen terminal, on swivel base 
with detachable keyboard. 95 keys, separate 
numeric key pad, 10 function keys, built-in 
graphics capability. 

e Z80A running at 4MHz. 

e 64K bytes of RAM, 4K bytes of ROM. 

e 2-RS232 serial ports. 

e 2 RS232 serial ports. Software selectable baud 


OPTIONAL: (1) T Maker IIl software $365.00**, wordprocessor/spreadsheet/database management/ bar 
charting. (2) Friendly — operating system overlay — $79.00**. (You won't have to learn how to use 


$2999.00** 


**Prices quoted are without tax. 
‘Tntroductory offer. 


SPECIAL IBM PC (AND COMPATIBLES) UTILITIES 


e OPERATING SYSTEM CONVERTERS: 
CP/M 80 to MS-DOS/PC-DOS — Run your 8-bit software on the IBM PC 
without any modifications. 


CP/M-86 to MS-DOS/ PC-DOS — Permits execution of object code 
written for CP/M-86 under MS-DOS/PC-DOS. 


MS-DOS PC-DOS to CP/M-86 — As above in reverse. 
Z80/8086 Cross Assembler. 
8086/8087/8088 Assembler. 


e DATA/TEXT FILE CONVERSION: Convert any data/text files from CP/M xx to 


SPECIALISED BUSINESS SOFTWARE: For nearly all fields, e.g., motel, insurance, real estate. 
medical/dental, farming, video shops, etc., etc., also available. 


COMPUTER MEDIA TRANSCRIPTION/COPYING 


e Software duplication, copying and formatting for virtually all popular 
computers. 

e Downloading 8” CP/M formats to over 60 5'4” CP/M formats. 

e Conversion and downloading from CP/M to MS-DOS/PC-DOS. 

e Copy protection for most popular formats. 

e Rapid turn around. 

e Reasonable charges. 


SOFTWARE AUTHORS/DEVELOPERS & DEALERS 


At last a computer that lets you read/write/format virtually all soft-sectored 
CP/M formats, whether single or double density, single or double sided, 5” or 
8", 48 TPI or 96 TPI. 

INCLUDES: ¢ Z80A at 4MHz. 

e2 serial ports for printer/modem/ & terminal. 

e 15'4" DSDD 40 track 48 TPI drive. 

e254" DSDD 80 track 96 TPI drive. 

e 1 8" DSDD 77 track drive. 

e CP/M 2.2 & all disk format conversion software and utilities. 

ALSO AVAILABLE: 16-bit computer (IBM PC compatible) for format conversion, 
or buy software separately, see details in this ad. 


MS/PC-DOS, CP/M xx to CP/M xx, MS/PC-DOS to CP/M xx, running on MS- 
DOS 2.0 


e TRANSCRIPTION UTILITY: Copy, Format, Read/Write dozens of different 
formats in your PC. 


e FORMATTING SOFTWARE FOR ALMOST ALL ADD-ON DRIVES: From DSDD 80 
track 96 TPI drives to the whopping 2.5M-byte 5'4” floppy drives. 


WE CAN NOW READ, WRITE 
oF I AND FORMAT APPLE DISKS 
PRE SS TRANSFER APPLE DOS FILES 

TO IBM PC-DOS FILES. 


IN THE IBM PC OR ELSE 


THE CONQUEROR 


POWERFUL BUSINESS/SCIENTIFIC COMPUTER 


INCLUDES ALL THE SOFTWARE YOU NEED TO WORK BETTER AND FASTER WITH WORDS, 


cabinet. 


$2165.00** 


Not including terminal package including: 


e POWERFUL SOFTWARE: Complete software 


WITH NUMBERS AND WITH IDEAS, NOW! 


e POWERFUL MICRO: Z80A CPU, 4MHz, 64K RAM, 
2's" 80 track 96 TPI drives, 1.6M-bytes (formatted) 
total storage, 2 RS232 ports. Compact 6” x 6” x 12” 


e Spellbinder word processor. 

e DBase || from Ashton-Tate. 

e Business Master || Accounting. 

e PBasic. 

e Protype touch-typig tutor. 

e System utilities, including multiformat read/ 
write utility. 


e CP/M compatible operating system. 


e DATA LOGGING SYSTEM also available. ¢CONTROL MODULES (input/output to other devices & appliances also available. 





Action replay at Melbourne PC 84 





Melbourne has seen its first PC show, featuring an unlikely 
robot, an unstoppable jingle and a most unfriendly panther. 


THE opening of the Melbourne PC 
84 Show (Australia’s third Personal 
Computer Show) was surrounded 
by an air of excitement and anticipa- 
tion which continued throughout 
the show, much to the delight of 
organisers and exhibitors. 

The atmosphere was electric... or 
perhaps electronic would be more 
appropriate in this case. But, for 
many this was premature and 
wasted enthusiasm, for the only real 
news to come out of PC 84 was the 
fact that, for the first time, the show 
was held in Melbourne. It would 
seem that the blockbuster announce- 
ments at the first PC show (including 
the Apple Lisa and IBM PC XT) have 
been a very hard act to follow, 
making subsequent exhibitions pale 
into insignificance. 

Nevertheless, more than 27,000 
people passed through the doors 
during the four days of the show. 
Whether this was due to genuine 
community interest or simply the 
novelty of it all, remains to be seen. A 
representative sample of the com- 
munity was evident at the show, as 
opposed to the more recent Sydney 
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exhibitions, which are fast turning 
into trade-only affairs. 

The few products that were 
officially launched at the show had 
received plenty of publicity before 
the opening. Those that stood out 
were the powerful Epson PX-8 
briefcase portable, the floodof Asian 
IBM PC compatibles and an impres- 
sive collection of software packages 
released by Arcom Pacific, includ- 
ing Concurrent PC-DOS, Frame- 
work and dBase Ill. 

Apart from these, the Melbourne 
PC 84 was a re-run of the Sydney PC 
84, including exactly the same 
dealers, products: and exhibition 
stands. (Why waste money on new 
ones when the chances are most 
of the crowd didn’t see them at the 
last show?) 

In fact, the Melbourne PC 84 even 
sounded the same as the Sydney 
show, with that irritating Commo- 
dore jingle blaring out incessantly 
above the noise of the concourse 
crowd. The Hewlett-Packard and 
Apple video presentations didnt 
stand a chance against it. Fortun- 
ately, spectators could retreat to the 





relative calm of the other two 


exhibition levels, but therein lay 
another problem. 

Overall, the World Trade Centre in 
Melbourne was a far Superior venue 
for such a show than Centrepoint in 
Sydney, except for the method of 
moving between levels. To do so 
required exiting one level, collecting 
a pass-out ticket, waiting for an 
overcrowded lift, and re-entering at 
the next level, each of which had 
different entry arrangements. It 
would seem that the user-friendli- 
ness and streamlining concepts that 
are plugged so hard by the various 
show exhibitors have not yet filtered 
through to the organisers. 

The two main growth areas 
evident at the show were books and 
Asian PC compatibles. The book- 
shop and_ publishing company 
stands continue to increase in size 
and sophistication, and several dis- 
played the growing trend of bund- 
ling software with books. Among the 
low-cost Asian-manufactured IBM 
PC compatibles on display were the 
Direct IPC, Emtek-PC, EME 1600, 
Limco Panther (alias PC-8088) and 
the Perseus-1. These machines are 
visually very compatible as well as 
being functionally compatible with 
the IBM PC. Most were prototype 
models shipped in early for the 
show, as evidenced by the lack of 
brochures and technical reference 
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material. One or two even had labels 
missing from the system unit, 
perhaps because the importing 
company had not thought up a 
suitable brand name. (Rumor has it 
that certain overseas companies will 
even sell you counterfeit IBM labels 
to stick on if you are that keen to 
have a computer as close as 
possible to the real thing.) 

Dick Smith’s cat-lady was once 
again at PC 84, as was that pathetic 
radio-controlled robot who pestered 
people at the entrance for the 
duration of the show. This served to 
lower the tone of the show before 
one had even managed to get 
through the front door; even the kids 
appeared to be getting sick of it after 
a while. 

For many visitors, the high point of 
the show was the live black panther 
brought in to publicise the Limco 
Panther PC-compatible. (Local fel- 
ine rental agency Adcats has done 
quite well out of computer shows, 
ever since Wicat’s lion made its 
debut last year.) Unfortunately, the 
panther's visit had to be cut short by 
a few hours after he bared his teeth 
and threatened to attack the robot. 

Once again the Apple stand was 
congested by the usual clamoring 
Crowd surrounding the row of 
Macintoshes on display. A new 
Software Sampler disk has been 
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added to the collection of Macintosh 
demo software. Apple’s Macintosh 
has become the ultimate “show 
computer’, never failing to draw a 
crowd and always occupying a 
conspicuous site among the various 
computers on display. Indeed, it 
appears that the Mac is well on the 
way to becoming the world’s first 
coffee-table computer. 

The Microsoft stand also included 
a bank of Macs, in order to 
demonstrate the company’s Word, 








Chart and File programs. Microsoft's 
support of the Macintosh is certain 
to grow, as the fate of MS-DOS 
becomes increasingly uncertain. 
Concurrent PC-DOS is capable of 
running programs written for MS- 
DOS 1.1 and, by offering concur- 
rency and windowing as features, 
could quite easily upstage MS-DOS 
as the definitive PC operating 
system. Arcom Pacific is well aware 
of this, with Concurrent PC-DOS 
featuring prominently on its stand, 
alongside Digital Research’s new 
StarLink package, which allows 
several terminals to be linked to aPC 
running Concurrent. 

Certain large PC dealers notice- 
able by their absence were Mel- 
bourne companies B.S. Microcomp 
and HiSoft, as well as software 
distribution giant Imagineering, 
which was perhaps too busy gearing 
up for the long-awaited Symphony 
launch on July 26. ! 

In terms of venue and crowd 
throughput, the Melbourne PC 84 
was a roaring success, although the 
lack of surprises and real news came 
as a disappointment to many. Those 
of us desperately waiting around for 
a show with some of the excitement 
of the good old days will just have to 
wait until PC 85, scheduled for 
Sydney’s Centrepoint on March 
13-16. — IAN ROBINSON 
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The tiny portable computer you see below can 
do everything the average desktop can do. And more. 

Meet the EPSON® PX-8. 

We believe this is the first real computer you 
could call a “portable”. 

As you can see, it’s smaller than a transportable 
and considerably lighter - weighing 2.3 kg. Yet at the same 
time, it has a massive 64K RAM (expandable to 184K), a 
full 80-character Liquid Crystal Display and an excellent 
full-sized keyboard. 

Normally you’d expect to find those specifica- 
tions on a desktop computer. 

But there’s more. The EPSON PX-8 has 
inbuilt business software for word processing, graphics, 
speadsheet, communications and many more custom 
programmes on simple plug-in ROM units. It also uses 
an extended version of Microsoft Basic and a CP/M* 
operating system — which means you have access to one 
of the world’s largest software bases. 

As well, the EPSON PX-8 can be used as a low 
cost, space saving, intelligent terminal that can be plugged 
directly into a mainframe or any high performance micro- 
computer like the EPSON QX-10. 

And then it has features which you will never 
find on a desktop. Rechargeable NiCad batteries (with 
built-in back-up batteries to preserve data with a trickle 
of current until you resume operation). An inbuilt micro- 
cassette recorder for data storage while you’re on the 
move. In fact, everything you would require for complete 
portability. The EPSON PX-8 and screen folds into a 
book-sized package that easily fits inside your briefcase. 


PERIPHERALS. The EPSON PX-8 is more 
than just the first portable that performs like a desktop. 

A complete range of portable peripherals has 
been designed to go with it. 

There is a 3.5” battery-operated floppy disk 
unit with 360K formatted capacity. (There is also a 
standard 5.25” mains-driven version.) 

There is a battery-operated Acoustic Coupler 
which allows you to use any phone - even the one in 
your car — as a direct communication line to your office 
or national data base. 

There are 60K and 120K battery-operated 
RAM packs which can be permanently added to the 
PX-8, greatly enhancing its memory capacity, without 
sacrificing its portability. 

There is also the EPSON P40 compact 
thermal printer which operates on NiCad batteries, as 
well as a complete range of dot matrix printers. 

Personal computing has just taken a great 
leap forward. Although the EPSON PX-8 was designed 
from the ground up as a portable computer, it’s going to 
make a lot of desktops look like dinosaurs. 

And at only $1,300** you could very easily 
make it your secret of success. 

EPSON AUSTRALIA. Unit 3, 17 Rodborough 
Road, Frenchs Forest, NSW 452 5222. Suite 30, 

101 Wickham Terrace, Brisbane, QLD 832 5400. Level 3, 
541 Blackburn Road, Waverley Square, Mount Waverley, 


Vic 5430455" EPSON AUSTRALIA 


The Secret of Success. 


*CP/M isa trademark of Digital Research Inc. **List price not inclusive of sales tax. ***Victorian office open from July 10. ® Registered trademark of Epson Corporation. 





EPS 0010/R 


Enter H022 on Enquiry Card 








ATARI 


JACK Tramiel, founder of Commo- 
dore and its president until last 
February, didn’t wait long to start re- 
moulding his new acquisition, Atari, 
in his own image. 

Promising a company that would 
work “hard and frugally” to provide 
economical computers to the public, 
Tramiel dismissed most of the 
previous Atari managers and re- 
placed them with an estimated 20 of 
his own business associates, un- 
known to those outside Tramiel’s 
circle. 

The management shake-up came 
at the end of a tumultuous week in 
which Tramiel and an unidentified 
group of investors bought most of 
the ailing Atari from its reportedly 
desperate parent, Warner Com- 
munications, for an estimated 
$US240 million in l|OUs. 

Rumors flew that Tramiel had a 
new computer already in the works, 
targeted at the $US1000 computer 
market, which would compete with 
Apple's //c and IBM’s PCjr. 

Market analysts expect Tramiel to 
discount current Atari products 
heavily to clear company inventories 
this Christmas. Tramiel said Atari 
would continue to sell its current 
products throughout the holiday 
season. After that, analysts expect a 
new line of Atari computers with 
little or no compatibility with the 
present line. 

Amid rumors that Tramiel would 
retrench 900 of the 1000 remaining 
employees (at press time an Atari 
spokesperson confirmed that “seve- 
ral hundred” workers were being 
laid off) at the Californian company, 
Tramiel was confident about his 
plans and the company’s situation. “| 
feel the Atari name is the best asset 
that Atari has,” he said. “The 
products, even the present ones, | 
believe are superb.” Tramiel also 
confidently predicted that his com- 
pany “will be able to be No 1 withina 
year’. 

Warner 


Communications sold 
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WORLD 


Tramiel the home computer and 
video game division of Atari, retain- 
ing only the coin-operated games 
division and Ataritel, which has been 
working on an advanced telephone 
for home consumers. Because of the 
Atari sale, Warner announced it took 
a $US425 million loss for the three 
months to June 30. Warner slashed 
the value of Atari’s assets when it 
sold the company, accounting for 
most of the loss. 

Tramiel paid no cash for Atari. 
Instead he promised to pay Warner 
$US140 million plus 13 per cent 
interest within 10 years and $US100 
million with 9 per cent interest, with 
interest due 
principal not due for 12 years. 
Analysts say Warner practically 
gave Tramiel the company. 

In exchange, Tramiel gave Warner 
the option to buy up to 32 per cent of 
his new company at an unspecified 
price; Tramiel has the option to buy 
one million Warner shares for about 
$US22 each. 


PHILIPS ON 
MSX TEAM 


MICROSOFT’S 








MSX 
standard for home computers was 
given a major boost in mid-July 


proposed 


when the giant Dutch conglo- 
merate N.V. Philips announced 
plans to make and market an MSX 
computer in Europe, possibly for 
Christmas. There are already some 
200,000 MSX computers in Japan, 
and a slew of MSX machines is 
expected to hit the US early next 
year. 

Sources close to Microsoft say 
they expect some 22 hardware 
manufacturers to be making MSX 
machines for the US market next 
year. In a related development, Kay 
Nishi, of Microsoft Far East, showed 
a prototype “MSX Engine” during a 
discussion on hardware at the 
Computer Electronics Show _ in 
Chicago. 

MSX computers employ three 
Chips: the Zilog Z80 or its equivalent 





regularly, but the . 


as the main processor, a video chip, 
and a sound chip. The prototype 
engine Nishi showed was a VLSI 
(very large scale integration) version 
of the three chips that essentially 


combines them into one micro- 
processor. 

This will make it much easier — 
and cheaper — to manufacture MSX 
computers or provide MSX adapters 
for existing hardware. The MSX chip 
set will sell for about $US10 when it 
goes into production late this year, 
Nishi said. 


NO CRIMINAL 
CHARGES 


NO CRIMINAL charges will be filed 
against a Los Angeles-area bulletin 
board system operator whose 3- 
year-old system, MOG-UR, was 
down for about 10 days after police 
confiscated his equipment after 
receiving a complaint from Pacific 
Bell. Tom Tcimpidis is now con- 
sidering a civil suit against Pacific 
Bell for prodding police to seize his 
equipment with allegations of tele- 
phone fraud. 

“If a lawyer’s willing to take it ona 
contingency basis, I’d be foolish not 
to (sue),’ says Tcimipidis. Los 
Angeles police took his terminal, 
monitor, hard disk, modem and 
about 150 floppy disks after Pacific 
Bell alleged that a telephone credit 
card number was posted’ on 
Tcimipidis’ system and sought 
charges against him for telephone 
fraud. 

Tcimpidis denies knowing the 
number was on his board. He was 
able to retrieve the message from 
storage when police served him with 
the warrant. The person who posted 
the message included automatic 
deletion after a few days. 

The city attorney decided there 
was insufficient evidence to press 
charges and approved the return of 
his equipment, but still asked to 
meet with Tcimpidis, his lawyer and 
a Pacific Bell representative at an 
informal hearing. 
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NOW there is a REASON to buy a computer. Introducing... 


Nieta-4 


the australian data base adventure 


META4 is a revolutionary new data base system which gives YOU full control 
of your computer with NO PROGRAMMING. No other Data Base system 
even comes near it. Now you can have an integrated Data Base system for 
your business for only $395. 

META4 may be the only program you need to buy for your computer 


\” AWINNER 
WINNER of 1st PRIZE in 
the Business Division of 
the 1983 AUSOM’ Chal- 
Tato [=Mim ol cele] ¢claalaaliace mmore lear 
petition. sponsored by 
VERBATIM (Australia) Pty. 
Ltd. 


DETAILED FACILITIES 


Menu driven 

True DATA BASE — 
RELATIONAL/NETWORK 
Variety of Answer-types e.g 
CALCULATED, DATE, YES/NO, 
NUMERIC, TEXT, LIST 

FULL PROMPTING 

Automatic VALIDATION 
Powertul Selection & Reporting 
All facilities fully EXTENDABLE 
to users Own applications. 

iN Kos o) fore [é-Taslaaliale| 

Full DATA DICTIONARY defined 
as a META4 application 
/NUy(oyaat- om ROMO Val GIN Le Mel mITS(S 


* SPECIAL OFFER MS-DOS VERSION $395 
* MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 

If you are not satisfied with META 4 
return it within 14 days for a cheerful refund. 
If you buy from a dealer check he is prepared 

to do this before you buy. 
* TELEPHONE CONSULTING 
Me talc acMevelaitcMcaliare Mm elem UT-lal@ert-lalic-re| 
after you have purchased META 4? 
Ring us up for assistance. 


. BASIC FACILITIES 


META 4 is a comprehensive Data 
base Management system, 
including: 
FULL DATA BASE 
SIMPLE SPREAD-SHEET 
SIMPLE WORD-PROCESSING 
MAILING LISTS 


STANDARD LETTERS 
LABELS 


THINK OF AN APPLICATION 


META4 is suitable for a very wide 
variety of business. professional 
Yor: Tol inal ome [ale Mmmm ©\-14-X0)al- lamar Tele) iE 
Cations. such as 

SIORSTIN| tots) 

CUSTOMERS QUOTES 

ORDERS SALES 

INVOICES LN@L@ Ol EINES 
CREDITORS NAMES 

LETTERS ADDRESSES 
FINANCIAL WAN 3} ofl ee) 
SUPPLIERS PRODUCTS 

Or A -N@Olele) ate) PERSONNEL 
ORG STRUCTURE DEPTS 


PROFESSIONAL 
MEDICAL DENTAL 
LEGAL PHARMACEUTICAL 
INSURANCE FARMING 


ACADEMIC 
LIBRARY STUDENTS 
TIMETABLES S1O10) 5 =e) 
BOOKS BORROWERS 
PAPERS AUTHORS 
REFERENCES LECTURES 
FORMULAE 


INDUSTRY 
VEHICLES REPAIRS 
MAINTENANCE PRODUCTION 


REAL ESTATE 
PROPERTIES ENQUIRIES 
ADVERTISING CLIENTS 
RENT COMMISSIONS 


dal ON) Onl 

TASK LISTS SCHEDULES 
DIARY MEETINGS 
MANUALS DOCUMENT N 
TIMESHEETS ESTIMATING 
BUDGETS 

Information from any or all of the 
1 ole)" mmr] 0) 0) fer- ilo) al-mmer- lal o)- mr WORE OE 
MATICALLY LINKED & CROSS- 
REFERENCED. since META4 1s a 
true Data Base system 


BASIC CONCEPTS 


META4 uses familiar concepts to aid 
you in its use 


ROOMS — META4 nas many rooms 
in it Each room is used to ‘store 
Tal celaaar-|elelamr-| ele] 0h ar- menlAl-1¢>10) an OY] 6\-m0)) 
daliare| 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS — when 
you go intoa ROOM META4 asks you 
OLUT SOR SIO] tom: lolol0i minty] 0l- me) m aliare 
(eg CUSTOMER INVOICE. PRO- 
DUCT etc) held in the ROOM and 
Stores away your ANSWERS 


RECORDS — META4 stores the 
ENN ROW A'd oll ato (ON- E151 00) MO1Ul ac RELOl\ Ionia 


iar 4010) a alr- tor i a | ol ©1@) 31 B Aa 31¢>mer- lal oY >) 


many RECORDS in a room 


loloTo] i 7S 4 teem coremer- lalasilel i -micelag 
ROOM to ROOM through DOOR: 
WAYS META4 automatically relates 
information in. one ROOM = to 
alieldaar-helelamiam talsmals> 4 


BUILDINGS — A building is a 
collection of related ROOMS \and 
DOORWAYS. A BUILDING cor- 
id -3-J ole] alo fmm Comm tal me le- (enero lar- mmerelaler=1 9) 
(oe) - OY- Ne a ey- X=) 


META4 IS PORTABLE - 


Any applications you develop under 
META4 will run without change on 
any computer that META4 runs on 


EASE OF USE 


SIMPLE and CONSISTENT 

HELP — 3 levels for the 

Current 

- BUILDING you are in 

— ROOM you are in 

~ QUESTION being asked 
-3 TUTORIALS. 

— USING META 4 

— DESIGNING WITH META 4 

— META 4 EXAMPLES 


Designed trom the ground up to ve 
totally Consistent. and as easy to 
install learn and use as possible 


META4 IS EXTENDABLE 


All the features of the system are fully 
extendable to.your own applications 
YOu can add your own BUILDINGS 
ROOMS DOORWAYS eyale) 


OlU] SCRST@] komen colvmmer-lammel-lilar- your, 


Own maps. HELP text and tutorials 


WRITTEN IN ITSELF 


O lal aun ome-\- iow ole)',7-14101- Late W-1(-teT- Lal 
enough to use itself. All the system 
documentation is:stored in standard 
Whom -Y- o LOLED EN L@ tower laren e)dial(-1omeyel| 
as a Standard META4 report When 
you. use META4 to define a’ new 
application. yOu answer standard 
Wn om VS 10y 1-1 ele lal-miamctt-laler- 10 mcelelaals 
ina META4 building 


NV olant- liom Olen MIN LC Me) 
ANSWERS trem one room 

om lalelialcis 

NU} Colaat- Lom AAI We od PU Lt oi) | 
records in other rooms 
ReY-xexolaler- lava lalei=> aur-lenlii0y) 

Oro} ohare Melmlaliol¢aar-tilelam (omr- Tale) 
from other products such as 
WORDSTAR 


DISK FORMATS AVAILABLE 


5° |BM-PC DOS 320K 
5'' APPLE-I| CP/M 126K 
8" CP/M SS/SD 256K 
Other formats by request 


MINIMUM HARDWARE REQD. 
CP/M — Minimum 56K System 


IBM PC-DOS, MS-DOS — Minimum 
of 128K RAM 


APPLE-|I| — 64K RAM. 80-Column 
(OF 10 Wl © 74", or 1 (0 Mae IT). ¢=3 11-90 14117215) 


Prices (inc. Sales Tax) 


mir-laler-um-lelal= 
i META 4 (CP/M) 
| META 4 (1IBM-PC) 


META 4 (MS-DOS 
IN elabtehe-laler-lae mm B)IS1 4 


| Conversion 
Post & Packaging 


Well latelaatcmalciac 


BACK A WINNER! GO FOR META 4. ORDER DIRECT FROM: SYSTEM SOLUTIONS PTY. LTD., 28-30 PALMERSTON ST, BERWICK VIC (03) 707 2851 


OR FROM ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEALERS: 


vic: ALPHA R & D (AUSTRALIA) 789 4658, COMPSOFT MICROCOMPUTER SERVICES (03) 428 5269, COMPUTERS 2000 (03) 781 4244, EMERALD'HILL COMPUTER BROKERS (03) 690 8095, 
METROPOLITAN BUSINESS MACHINES (03) 383-2222, PRESIDENT COMPUTERS (03) 529 1788. ROBOCOM (AUSTRALASIA) (03) 429 6233 
NSW: — J.T. MICROCOMPUTER SERVICES (02) 848 0452, THE COMPUTER WORKS (06) 553 3485 


QLO: MERMAID COMPUTERS (075) 35 5511 
SA: COMPUTER MARKETING HQ (08) 260 2444 


WA: COMPUTER AGE (09) 384 1111 ‘Apple Users Society of Melbourne 


Enter H024 on Enquiry Card 











VISICORP’S 
‘SIMPLE’ CUTS 





FINANCIALLY troubled Californian 
software company VisiCorp has 


retrenched another 
leaving a skeletal staff of 55 senior 
executives and key employees. A 
company spokesperson, Michele 


Niven, said VisiCorp wanted to 
return to profitability. “It's very 
simple,” she said. 

The company last month re- 


trenched 40 workers, and Niven says 
both rounds of lay-offs have hit all 
departments from the top to the 
bottom rung. A Californian market 
analyst, Tim Bajarin, is optimistic 
that VisiCorp will rebound, despite 
slumping profits, current litigation 
and the spate of retrenchments. 
VisiCorp still exhibited three new 
products at the recent National 
Computer Conference in Las Vegas 
— Visi On 1.2, Viewpoint Graphics 
and PC Paint. 


TAIWAN 
FEELS PINCH 





TAIWAN’S largest commercial com- 
puter show ever, Computex ’84, 
ended early last month after a seven- 
day stint in Taipei. 

The main attraction at the show 
was the island’s new crop of 16-bit 
IBM PC compatibles. More than 10 
Taiwanese companies’ exhibited 
such systems, but to the dismay of 
the estimated 1000 potential foreign 
buyers who attended, the projected 
products have long lead times and 
will only be produced in small 
quantities. This is because of the 
acute shortage of components, a 
spokesman said, especially the Intel 
8088 chip needed to produce these 
machines. According to recently 
released government statistics, Tai- 
wan needs about 30,000 sets of the 
8088 a month, but only gets about 
10,000. 
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70 workers, — 


Nine of the PC-compatible sys- 
tems displayed were based on a 
prototype system developed last 
year by Taiwan’s Electronics Re- 
search Service Organisation, and 
have been formally recognised by 


IBM as not violating any of its 


patents or copyrights. 

Almost none of the Apple Com- 
puter Inc Apple // lookalikes — for 
which Taiwan is famous — were 


shown. In fact, the show’s sponsors | 


warned all exhibitors that counter- 
feit products of any kind were strictly 
prohibited. To drive home this point, 
show organisers awarded cash 
prizes of $US500 to those who wrote 
the best essays and designed the 
best posters on the subject, “Why 
Commercial Counterfeiting is a 
Dead End.” 


FRANKLIN GOES 
CHAPTER II 


FRANKLIN Computer, maker of 
Apple-compatible computers, has 
filed for reorganisation under Chap- 
ter 11 of the US Federal Bankruptcy 
Code. 

In a prepared statement, Franklin 
president, Morton David said the 
company was experiencing falling 
sales and a “strain in financial 
resources’. To date, the company 
has about $US33.9 million in assets 
and $US22.8 million in liabilities, a 
spokesperson said. 

The company owes significant 
sums to at least 20 unsecured 
creditors. Under Chapter 11, acom- 
pany is protected from its creditors 
while it reorganises, which usually 
takes several years. “We will spare 
no effort to turn Franklin around,” 
David said. 

Franklin owes $US920,483 to 
Texas Instruments and $US4.9 
million to National Westminster 
Bank USA in New York, the biggest 
secured lender. 

Franklin is still trying to find a way 
to pay Apple Computer the 
$US657,000 remaining from a 
$US2.5 million out-of-court settle- 





ment. Franklin and Apple were 
involved in a two-year legal battle 
over copyright infringement of 
Apple’s operating system. 

Despite problems, Franklin will 
still offer full technical support for its 
ACE 1000 and 1200 machines, more 
than 100,000 of which have been 
sold throughout the US. 


TANDY FIGHTS 
rn dates 





TANDY Corp is planning a major 
computer marketing campaign, in- 
cluding price cuts on some pro- 
ducts, in an attempt to combat the 
company’s first earnings decline in 
Six years. 


Tandy executives refused to con- 
firm specific price cuts, but indi- 
cated price reductions will play a 
part in the company’s more aggres- 
sive computer marketing strategy. 


“Over the next six months, we’re 
going to add fuel to the fire,” said 
Tandy chairman John Roach. 

The company will spend $US75 
million to advertise its computer 
products in the next year, he said. 
Products initially picked for that 
Campaign are the Model 2000, the 
Model 16, and the Model 100. 


Tandy announced an expected 15 
per cent decline in earnings for the 
fourth quarter ended on June 30. 
The company’s earnings decline 
was due in part to the “rapidly 
changing pricing and competitive 
situation in the computer market,” 
according to Roach. 

The firm’s earnings decline was 
due in part also to a shortage of 
microprocessor chips for the new 
Model 2000 and problems with the 
supply of terminals and memory 
boards for the Xenix-based Model 
16 system, Tandy executives said. 
Earlier this year, the firm was forced 
to delay a marketing campaign for 
the 2000 because of the chip 
shortage. Company officials said the 
Model 2000 chip shortage has been 
remedied. 
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EVEN WIMPS HAVE TO WALK FIRST 





IN HIS address at the opening of 
Information Technology Month, the 
Minister for Science and Techno- 
logy, Barry Jones, stressed two 
themes that were almost contra- 
dictory. 

First, he quoted OECD statistics to 
support the argument that the 
development of an Australian high- 
technology industry depended 
directly on the amount of research 
and development funding provided 
by the private sector, and that it was 
not in the best interest of the 
industry to look for government 
handouts. 

Second, Jones argued that Aust- 
ralia's high-technology industry re- 
ceived too little government support 
because it was too wimpish in its 
lobbying of the government. If the 
high-technology manufacturers 
wanted more public sector support, 
they had to make at least as much 
noise as any other pressure group. 

Both arguments can be applied 
validly to Australia’s infant micro- 
computer manufacturing industry, 
but in stressing them, Jones showed 
a poor understanding of the nature 
of this industry, and once again 
proved that politicians are more 
interested in securing re-election 
than in serving the best interests of 
the electorate. 

Very little of the local microcom- 
puter industry’s profits are spent on 
research and development, simply 
because very little is available. The 
companies with the highest profits 
are foreign-owned, and their profits 
are spent on research and develop- 
ment overseas. 

The locally owned companies 
spend a large percentage of their 
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small profits on research and de- 
velopment, a fact Jones could have 
determined for himself if he spent 
less time reading OECD reports and 
more time attending to his portfolio. 
But this research and development 
funding is only a drop in the ocean 
compared with the amount actually 
earned in Australia, yet spent over- 
seas, for the benefit of foreign- 
owned companies. 

Australian microcomputer manu- 
facturers have little to offer politi- 
cians. They cannot afford mass 
media advertising Campaigns, they 
directly involve too few people to 
influence the vote in even marginal 
seats and they cannot bring pres- 
sure to bear from the governments 
of their parent countries if they losea 
large government contract since 
they do not have overseas parents. 
The results of lobbying aretherefore 
unpredictable in application and 
effect. 








hile some will survive 
and even prosper, 
many will stay where they 
fell, perhaps joining the 
Third World countries as 

a source of unskilled labor. 





Despite its small size, the local 
microcomputer manufacturing in- 
dustry had good prospects. It was 
starting to get on its feet, with several 
companies breaking in to the lucra- 
tive overseas market after spending 
considerable amounts on research 
and development and receiving very 
little government support. Then the 
government tripped them by chang- 
ing the tariff regulations applying to 
microcomputer equipment. 

The local industry wanted tariff 
reductions and bounties, but the 
“local industry” is dominated by the 
overseas-owned giants who. will 
reap the most benefits. 

The reduction in tariffs on fully 





assembled microcomputer systems 
will have little effect on local prices 
since the benchmark price, that of 
the IBM PC, will not be affected. The 
cuts may help some_ importers 
struggling to compete with IBM, but 
generally the profit margins on such 
systems are high enough to make 
the tariff reduction relatively insigni- 
ficant. 

The companies most affected are 
the Australian-owned ones which 
took advantage of the lower tariffs 
on electronic components to estab- 
lish local assembly or manufactur- 
ing Operations. There are dozens of 
these companies manufacturing 
everything from microcomputer 
power supplies to complete multi- 
terminal systems. They have now 
lost a marketing advantage, and, 
with the bounties, have lost the 
incentive to improve efficiency. | 

The point is, the assembly stage of 
microcomputer manufacturing is 
the lowest level at which Australian 
companies can compete with over- 
seas companies, and gain the 
experience needed as the first step 
to an _ all-Australian design and 
manufacturing effort. The local 
assembly operations of IBM and 
Wang add little to the development 
of the Australian microcomputer 
manufacturing. industry. 

Australian microcomputer as- 
semblers/manufacturers have in- 
deed been wimpish, moving care- 
fully towards incorporating more 
Australian content in their systems. 
They were just starting to walk in an 
industry where the leaders are 
galloping to the next generation of 
computer technology. While some 
will Survive and even prosper, many 
will stay where they fell, perhaps 
joining the Third World countries as 
a convenient source of unskilled 
labor, because they were tripped by 
another short-sighted government 
policy change. 

Of course, there are much worse 
fates in life than being a wimp. 
Perhaps Barry Jones will officiate at 
the funeral. 
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COLD COMFORT IN COMPUTING? 





THE British have seemed almost 
casual in the way they have gone 
about cornering the lion’s share of 
the small computer market while US 
companies have gone through throes 
of self-destructing with huge losses. 
Although the reason for the Brits’ 
passion for home computing has 
never been satisfactorily explained, 
it may have some connection with 
the perennially damp and _ bleak 
winters that force people inside and 
encourage them to seek a variety of 
mind-improving pastimes. 

Any suggestion that the ordinary 
Australian would stay indoors to 
puzzle out a machine code problem 
on acomputer rather than go surfing 
or skiing would provoke a response 
so uninterested it would pass for 
coma. Let’s be honest and admit that 
people whose world is threshing 
about with computer programming — 
the perpetually engrossed com- 
munity of fiddlers and hackers who 
buy most of the computer maga- 
zines — are really a minority in this 
country. 

This apathy may help to explain 
why few good small computers are 
designed from scratch in Australia. 
Most components have to be impor- 
ted, and venture capital for large- 
scale commercial ventures is in 
short supply, but these would not be 
barriers to real initiative and a 
naturally intuitive sense of inno- 
vation. 

To take a f'r instance, consider the 
small British — we’re back there 
again — manufacturing company 
with the unlikely name of Psion. Run 
by an energetic Dr David Potter, this 
company has had_ considerable 
experience with the petite, having 
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written programs for Sir Clive 
Sinclairs home computers. Obvi- 
Ously inspired by the challenge of 
being able to produce the world’s 
smallest feasible computer, Psion 
has just announced it has a com- 
puter about the size of the type of 
watch that once used to lodge in a 
coat pocket. 

It is possible that the Japanese 
may still hold a lead in miniature 
computers, but the Psion device is 
cheap at slightly less than £100, 
about $165 at the current rate of 
exchange. 

It is not, of course, destined for 
spreadsheets or writing novels on 
the word processor, but Dr Potter 
says the new computer, which its 
inventors have called Organiser, 
does have a use as a portable filing 
system. Its software programs are 
contained in compact plastic packs 
that plug into sockets in the 
computer. 





A ustralian retailers have 
not caught the jitters 
nearly as much as in the 
US, where the fall in demand 
cannot be explained. 





In proclaiming its virtues, Dr 
Potter is no shy violet. “Its unlimited 
growth potential as a pocket filing 
system for vital day-to-day infor- 
mation will make it appeal to a cross- 
section of the public.” 

Whatever the public reaction — 
and it will take some weeks to 
develop — Dr Potter has again 
shown that Britain can be the master 
of the small computer. Australia has 
a couple of items to its credit, 
specifically the Dulmont Magnum 
and the Microbee, both of which by 
comparison are in the briefcase 
class. To think up acomputer which 
could be dangled daringly from the 
lapel on a watchchain takes a certain 


flair, if not an innate sense of style 
and elegance, which is still un- 
matched by imaginations in Aus- 
tralia. 

If the analogy that cold weather 
pushes along the sale of home 
computers had any merit, retailers in 
Australia’s Eastern States should 
have been jubilant in July. Some of 
the chilliest weather this century 
shoved thermometers down to the 
snow level, but sales appear to have 
been no better than expected for the 
time of year. So far, Australian 
retailers have not caught the jitters 
nearly as much as in the US, where 
there has been a fall in demand that 
cannot be explained by seasonal or 
other factors. 

But the Americans have always 
been prone to write off as “toys” 
such darlings of the British en- 
thusiast as the Sinclair ZX81 and the 
Spectrum. The tacky rubbery-type 
keyboards of the British computers 
and the limited memories and 
programming facilities have much 
less appeal in the US, where buyers 
with higher per capita incomes can 
afford pleasures such as_ disk 
drives and ready-written applica- 
tions packages. 

Essentially, the major market for 
American computers has been com- 
mercial users, and the games seg- 
ment has remained largely a solitary 
and highly speculative area with 
little scope for development. 

The benign eccentricity of the 
British enthusiast in trying to write 
refined software for uses no one else 
would think of will probably prevail 
to keep Britain the most advanced 
home computing nation in Europe 
and indeed the world. Perhaps from 
the vest pocket the computer will be 
taken into the home for practical 
application, like knocking up a 
week's menus spontaneously from 
items available in food cupboards 
and refrigerator, or choosing the 
most apt name for a pet dog from 
5000 random entries. 

Pass the skis; there’s probably 
somebody working on it right now. 
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REAL PROGRAMMERS DON’T . . . 





RUMOR has it that Sperry is out 
looking for another IBM PC compa- 


tible to replace the Mitsubishi 
computer to which it adds the 
Sperry label. This is essentially the 
same machine sold by Leading 
Edge. | assume that the ROM on 
each machine differs slightly. | was 
told that some of the machines have 
had some problems, but | haven’t 
heard any bad feedback from my 
“street” contacts about the Mitsu- 
bishi machine. 

| first saw the Mitsubishi computer 
a couple of years back. | like it, but 
with its proprietary graphics system 
and other unique features, | couldn't 
see how Mitsubishi made it as IBM 
PC compatible as the company did. | 
played a little with the Sperrry 
version at the Houston World PC 
Expo, but | couldn’t quite get it to run 
the programs published in a disk- 
based magazine for IBM PC users. 

I'm told that top contender for the 
new Sperry compatible is TeleVideo. 
Its PC compatibility is super, but few 
people I’ve talked to know much 
about it. TeleVideo still doesn’t 
understand what pull-through mar- 
keting is all about. You always get 
the feeling that the company wants 
to keep its new products a secret. 

Meanwhile, expect to see the IBM 
PC Il in September. | can’t get a 
good reading on what’s in it. A kicker 
is that the machine, as described to 
me, uses the 3'2in disk drive. It isn’t 
made by Sony, though; it’s either 
manufactured by Shugart or Tan- 
don. 

This will spell doom for the Tabor 
3’%in and Hitachi 3in diskette sys- 
tems. 


The 3%in system is actually 


suffering from too much popularity 
— you can’t get the double-sided 
drives, and the diskettes are in very 
short supply. 

Missing the Point Dept. As I’ve 
discussed before, Dysan is licensing 
software of all sorts and putting it on 
its 3%in diskettes. | criticised the 
company for investing in what | 
thought was a dead-end project. A 
former employee recently told me 
that Dysan actually may have made 
a smooth move because all of the 
software it licensed was with a 
contract that supposedly gave 
Dysan rights for less than 4in (not 
just 3%in) media. If this is true, it 
means Dysan can roll out everything 
from dBase II to Microsoft Basic on 
3%2in disks for the IBM PC Il. 

A friend asked me why there was a 
swing to 3%in as opposed to 96 
tracks/in on 5'%in diskettes or 
something like the state-of-the-art 
Drivetec servo-controlled 5%in dis- 





R eal programmers don’t 
write specs — users 

Should consider themselves 
lucky to get any programs at 
all, and take what they get! 





kette that holds nearly 3M-bytes of 
data. George Morrow hypothesised 
about the major reasons for the 
change and how it could have been 
prevented. 

He thinks the key is that the 96 
tracks/in diskette is not fully compa- 
tible with the 48 tracks/in diskette 
because it cannot write to a 48 
tracks/in diskette. Though a 96 
tracks/in can read a 48 tracks/in 
diskette by skipping tracks, it will 
screw up the smaller diskette if it 
writes to it. This is because of the 
difference in head-gap size. 

It is impossible to visually tell a 48 
tracks/in from a 96 tracks/in disk- 
ette. This means that there will be 
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confusion, and to a hardware manu- 
facturer that means time-consuming 
phone calls with people asking for 
help. Instead of using the 1M-byte 
5%in system that can cause confu- 
sion in the marketplace, manufac- 
turers are moving to the obviously 
different 1M-byte 3%in system. 

The kicker, for which Morrow 
wants credit, is that if the 5%4in drive 
makers had simply put two windings 
on special dual-gap read/write 
heads, the 96 tracks/in drive could 
write a fat 48 tracks/in track when 
necessary, and you'd have the 
upward-downward compatibility re- 
quired for product acceptance. 

Drive makers cringe when they 
hear this simple idea, because it 
would have delayed the rapid move 
toward 3’%in media. 

Real Programmers Contest. Chuck 
Lundgren sent me a list of office 
folklore axioms that are going 
around the country. It’s called “Real 
Programmers”, and it says stuff like: 

Real Programmers don’t write 
specs — users should consider 
themselves lucky to get any pro- 
grams at all, and take what they get. 

Real Programmers don’t com- 
ment on their code. If it was hard to 
write, it should be hard to under- 
stand. 

Real Programmers never work 
from 9 to 5. If they are around 9am, 
it's because they were up all night. 

Real Programmers don't write in 
Pascal, or Bliss, or Ada, or any of 
those pinko computer science lan- 
guages. Strong variable types are for 
people with weak memories. 

Real Programmers dont write in 
RPG. RPG is for illiterate IBM drones 
who can’t even program in Basic. 

Real Programmers don’t program 
in Basic. Actually, no programmers 
write in Basic after the age of 12. 

Real Programmers don't program 
in Cobol. Cobol is for wimpy 
application programmers. 

| think you get the idea. If you have 
any additions, send them to me at 
Micro Computerworld. I'll put the 
best in the column. 
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An ordinary personal computer that 
handles one person at one time is fine — if you 
want to operate like a one-man band. 

However, your : “: 
performance suffers. 

That’s why we 
have developed ICL 
multi-user microcomputer 
systems. 

ICL computers bring 
people together by 
letting them share 
their information 
whilst working 
on a number of 
functions at 4 ‘the same time. 
Forinstance, - the ICL Personal 
Computer handles not one, but four 
people at once, without waiting 
or confusion. 

And it doesn’t stop there. 

As your business performs better 
together, it will probably grow. So ICL 
have a whole range of microcomputer 
systems to take you into the future — 


like the brand new ‘ICL Clan’ that 


handles up to sixteen operators at once, 
without loss of power. 
ICL’s experience in mainframes 
has made us Europe’s 
: leading, and one of 
Australia’s major, 
computer companies. 
(We began operating 
here in 1921.) 
, And it’s that expertise 
‘that ICL have brought 
to the field of multi-user 
microcomputers. 
Find out more. 
Talk to ICL now on one of 
the numbers listed below. 
What you hear will be 
* music to your ears. 
Sydney 922 0111, Adelaide 79 9201, 


Melbourne 267 2433, 
Brisbane 224 9711, 


Perth 3222722, 

Canberra 487944, 

Hobart 34 2411, 

Port Moresby 
21 2216. 


We should be talking to each other. 






ser. 


/ separate 
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1. What are the names of the 
three people who started Apple 
Computer Inc? 

Steve Wozniak designed the 
computer, Steve Jobs sold it and 
Mike Markkula Ur, who had retired 
after becoming a millionaire from 
stock options earned while working 
in marketing for Intel, offered to 
draw up 6 business plan after a visit 
to Jobs’ garage. He bought a 
one-third share in the company for 
$91,000. 


2. What was the name of the 
first Apple computer and when 
was it first sold? 

The Apple | computer was designed 
by Steve Wozniak after buying a 
6502 processor for $20 from Chuck 
Peddle at the 1976 Wescon computer 
show. The computer was 
demonstrated at the July 1976 
meeting of the Homebrew Computer 
Club. Paul Terrell, one of the first 
computer retailers, ordered 50. 
Eventually 200 Apple Is were sold. 


3. How many different models 
are there in the Apple 32 
Supermicro family? 

There are four members of the Apple 
32 Supermicro family: Macintosh, 
Lisa 2, Lisa 2/5 and Lisa 2/10. 
Apple has suggested that there will 
be two more members of the family, 
@ top-end Lisa product and Fat Mac 
(the 512K-byte Macintosh), but 
neither has been released. 
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Mac winner Martin Dougherty, his mother and Computerworld 
managing director Alan Power. 
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STATE OF THE ART/OPTIGAL DISKS 


A: new:technology:is set: to: revolutionise-caata 
storage for: personal:-computers:— and: torce:neaa- 
to-head battle: for:supremacy: between: Japan-and 
the: US: Kim: Bergheim:and: Christine: McGeever 


report: 





OPTICAL DISKS - 


Seeing into the Future 


A REVOLUTION in data storage, in 
the works for more than 20 years, 
may begin to invade the personal 
computer market by the end of this 
year and bring a second technology 
— the laser — into common use. 

At the annual Business Faire in 
Tokyo in May, eight Japanese 
companies, including Canon, Sony 
and Sharp, exhibited the fruits of 
years of labor in storage technology: 
optical disk drives capable of storing 
hundreds of thousands of mega- 
bytes on a single platter the size of 
an LP record. The devices use the 
highly controlled light and heat of a 
laser beam to record and read 
information on disks that resist the 
wear and dust that wreak havoc with 
magnetic disks. The ability of scien- 
tists and engineers to focus the laser 
beam into incredibly small areas 
means data can be packed hundreds 
of times more densely on optical 
disks than on magnetic ones. 

The Japanese manufacturers also 
managed to solve a key problem 
with the technology: some of their 
optical drives can not only write 
information on the disks and read it 
back, they can also erase the 
information. Although most optical 
disks now cannot be rerecorded, 
that capability could catapult the 
devices into a head-on battle with 
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magnetic hard disk drives. 

In the United States, where the 
idea for the devices originated, a 
handful of small startup companies 
are preparing their own assault, 
aimed at introducing optical read- 
Only memories (OROMs) to the 
personal computer market by the 
end of the year. Such devices, using 
specially prepared 5%in rigid disks, 
can store up to 550M-bytes of 
information on a single platter. 

The arrival of these products is 
seen by many as the herald of anew 
kind of information access, one that 
will give vast amounts of information 
to the average consumer cheaply 
and conveniently. Projected retail 
prices of blank optical disks are 
startling when compared to the 
prices of today’s magnetic media. 
One estimate projects the price of a 
100M-byte optical disk as about $60. 
The same amount of magnetic 
storage would require aS many as 
300 5%in floppies and would cost 20 
times as much, about $1200. 

There is already dissent between 
Japanese and American manufac- 
turers over the size of the optical 
disk. Although the Japanese have 
developed read-only memories 
based on the available 4.72in com- 
pact audio disk being peddled to 
stereo enthusiasts, American com- 


panies are sticking to 5/4in disks, a 
size already accepted as a standard 
for digital storage. The 4.72in optical 
disks are already being mass pro- 
duced in Japan for the audio market, 
and are readily converted to digital 
use. But American manufacturers 
will have to find new producers of 
5%in optical disks. 

US manufacturers are also putting 
up a verbal defence to the Japanese 
claim of superiority in the develop- 
ment of more sophisticated pro- 
ducts, like erasable optical disks. 
American makers say they are 
confident that erasable technology 
is not the be-all and end-all of optical 
storage, and are concentrating their 
efforts on read-only and write 
once/read technology. 

Research in laser recording began 
about 20 years ago in the United 
States. In read-only techniques, a 
fine laser beam, focused to a point 
One micron (a thousandth of a 
millimetre) wide, is used to make a 
mark of the same dimension on a 
thin layer of metal, polymer, or a 
combination of both (see box at right). 
Millions of such marks can be 
placed on a disk in a Spiral track to 
represent the numerical language a 
computer uses. Lasers can not only 
store smaller bits but can also be 
used to pack the tracks together 
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more closely than they can be 
packed on magnetic disks. While the 
tracks on the latter are spaced about 
five microns apart from centre to 
centre, laser tracks can be packed 
1.66 microns apart. The combina- 
tion of smaller bits and denser tracks 
is what gives optical disks their 
higher density. 

American researchers saw laser 
technology as useful for entertain- 
ment, such as audio and video 
reproduction, as well as for the 
recording of digital information. The 
idea of optical mass storage also 
appealed to the Japanese, who 
began exploring the field in hopes of 
eliminating: mounds of paper archi- 
val records. Such records are diffi- 
cult to store on computers because 
of the large amount of storage 
required to represent the thousands 
of characters in the several alpha- 
bets and pictographs in the Jap- 
anese language. 

Predictions have abounded for a 
number of years that optical storage 
would take hold by 1982, 1983 or 
early 1984. Despite the current 
scarcity of the devices, prognosti- 
cators are still holding fast to 1984 as 
the year optical disks will begin to 
take hold. 

Major investment in the United 
States is beginning to be directed 
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transparent by the writing laser. 
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also use a crystalline-to- 
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combination of magnetic and 
optical recording methods, a 
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tic recording. 
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PALANTIR’ WORD PROCESSING 


WE DON’T HAVE TO BEEF UP OUR GUARANTEE 
WITH A LOT OF BULL 


Other software companies give you disclaimers. Co.Worker 
gives you a real guarantee: Co.Worker backs Palantir™ 
word processor with 90 days of free phone support. When 
you call, we won’t tell you to ask your dealer or read your 
manual; we'll answer your question, free of charge. If we 
can't solve your problem, we'll replace Palantir™ with any 
competitive word-processing software of comparable value. 

We couldn’t make an offer like this if we weren’t 
confident about Palantir™ word-processing. It’s easy to 
learn, easy to use, easy to live with. 


Available for CP/M-80, MP/M-80, CCP/M-86, 
MSDOS, PCDOS. 


Dealer enquiries welcome. 


T 5 ‘ 
”Palantir is a trademark of Palantir Inc. 
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Palantir™ word-processing software is designed for 
microcomputers. Yet it gives you all the features of a 
dedicated word processor. You won’t find a better system 
on the market today. 

To find out more about Palantir™ word processor, mark 
the reader service card in this issue or call (09) 362 4885. 

We'll respond with detailed information. 

A closer look will convince you that Palantir™ word 
processor is not just one of the herd. 

And that’s no “bull”. 


>, CoMorker 
C 


3A, 18 Milford Street, 
East Victoria Park 6101 
Western Australia. 
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toward optical disks. Tallgrass 
Technologies Corp recently be- 
came a partner in an $8m research 
and development agreement to 
develop optical disk drives with 
CPT, a leading office automation 
company, and Information Storage 
Inc (ISI), a supplier of fixed disk and 
tape storage systems. 

Tallgrass and CPT have each 
contributed $4m to the development 
of ISI’s 100M-byte read/write optical 
disk drive, which will fit into the drive 
slot of a personal computer. ISI will 
sell the drives to computer manufac- 
turers at a wholesale price of about 
$1000. The current price of a 
Shugart hard disk drive with two 
hard disks is $667. But the total 
capacity possible with the drive is 
only 13.33M-bytes. 

Optical storage may still be expen- 
sive on computers, but the compact 
audio disk has given the Japanese a 
leg up. Sony in particular has a 
strong hold on the home enter- 
tainment market with compact 
audio disks. In 1983, half a million 
compact audio players were sold 
worldwide, 300,000 of them by 
Sony alone. That has triggered the 
mass production of the 4.72in 
optical media Japanese manufac- 
turers are using in some of their 
drives. American companies view 
the 5%in format as an established 
standard in the personal computer 
market, according to Art O’Connor, 
a senior consultant at ISI. “It doesn't 
pay to deviate from the industry 
standard as far as we’re concerned,» 
he says. 

Like LP records, the audio disks 
are available in prerecorded form 
only. The songs from a 12in record 
album can be squeezed on to the 
4.72in disk by laser-mastering, then 
mass-reproduced and played at 
home by a small laser audio player 
added to a home stereo system. 
Laser-recorded audio disks offer far 
better sound reproduction and are 
sturdier than standard recordings. 
Dust and fingerprints don't affect 
their sound quality, and they can be 
stored in the glove compartment of a 
car in 50-degree heat. 

Those same properties are useful 
in digital information storage. A 
4.72in optical disk of computer data 
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will carry 550M-bytes of information, 
the equivalent of nearly 700 thick 
novels, or about 275,000 pages. By 
comparison, magnetic hard disk 
drives typically store less than one- 
tenth of that on a 5%in platter, and 
must be carefully protected from 
just, smoke, fingerprints, heat and 
other damaging conditions that 
do not bother a laser-read optical 
disk. 

Like audio recordings, however, 
laser recorded OROMs are dupli- 
cated by a stamping process; the 
information, once recorded on a 
master disk, cannot be edited or 
erased. But it can be stored in the 
memory of a computer, or trans- 
ferred to another disk. Massive 
software packages can be mastered 
and duplicated easily using optical 
techniques. 

That prospect may be relatively 
close to reality. According to Ed 
Rothchild of Rothchild Consultants, 
IBM has ordered 1.5 million 2in, 
40M-byte OROMs from an undis- 
closed Japanese firm as an add-on 
product for its personal computer 
line. One use for the disk is to Supply 


ugart’s Optimem 1000 optical disk drive. 





PC-IX, IBM’s version of Unix, on a 
single platter instead of the several 
floppies on which it is now supplied. 
Rothchild expects the drive to sell 
for about $900. Disks for the unit will 
likely be pressed by 3M Corp. The 
IBM PC XT/370 will have an 
American 5%in optical drive mount- 
ed in the main unit as well, says 
Rothchild. 

Large programs arent the only 
candidates for OROMs. “Because 
the disks are removable,” says 
Rothchild, “you’re going to see huge 
databases put on to the disk. (We're) 
talking interactive encyclopaedias. 
(Optical disks) will become a com- 
modity. People will be able to have a 
single-user system that has a per- 
sonal computer, a document scan- 
ner, an optical disk, a high-resolu- 
tion monitor, and an output printer 
with software selling for about 
$15,000. You’ll do data processing, 
word processing, you'll store docu- 
ments, you'll store images.” 

Information Access is already ex- 
ploring the possibilities of publish- 
ing on optical disks. The company 
publishes a magazine index of more 
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than 400 periodicals accumulated 
on a monthly basis for timesharing 
and microfilm reproduction. The 
index runs on Dialog, an online 
database service. 

“[Optical recording] is a publish- 
ing medium,” says Dick Carney, 
vice-president in charge of product 
development. “The reproduction of 
it is not very different from making 
records. Once you get a master 
created, it's just stamping out addi- 
tional copies.” 

The read-only technique won't be 
limited to disks, nor to gigabyte. 
Already, optical recording techni- 
ques are being applied in the 
production of the Drexon optical 
card by Drexler Corp. 

Similar in appearance to a credit 
card, the read-only Drexon card 
carries 2M-bytes of recorded data in 
a stripe on its face. It is not yet 
commercially available, because it 
requires a reading device not yet on 
the market. But Drexler has licensed 
12 manufacturers, including Canon, 
Fujitsu, Honeywell, NCR Corp, 
Toshiba and Wang Laboratories, to 
make the hardware. 

The reading machines could be 
installed in the side or front of a 
computer for reading software pro- 
grams. But Drexler’s director of 
business development, Robert 
Carter, says that the card will have 


almost unlimited potential as a 
personal recordkeeper. Vast amounts 
of medical or financial information 
can be stored on the wallet-size 
card, he says. While the laser cards 
themselves can be mass-produced 
now, Carter says that Drexler is 
waiting for the necessary hardware 
from the licensed manufacturers. 
Carter estimates that a reading mach- 
ine will cost about $100. The card 
itself will cost a quarter of the price of 
floppies with the same capacity. 

Carter sees the opposing Japanese 
and American “marketing styles” as 
Stifling. Consultant Stan Jarvis 
agrees. “The Americans are. all 
startups, and they wont be intro- 
ducing until next year,” he says. 
“There has been some excellent 
work done by smaller American com- 
panies that cannot capitalise on 
their own development. Big com- 
panies have dropped out altogether 
[due to] marketing problems or 
mismatches. Sometimes part of the 
plan slows down or speeds up, and 
nobody really notices until it's too 
late.” 

All this has been a boon to the 
Japanese, he says, and might enable 
them to dominate this field as they 
have other computer peripherals, 
such as printers. 

“Meanwhile, the Japanese have 
been quietly working away in their 
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laboratories,” he says. “The Jap- 
anese have a different structure and 
have been working slowly on 
solving the long-range problems. 
While the past six months have 
produced several startups in the US, 
other than that, we might be looking 
at a totally Japanese technology.” 
Rothchild, who has been follow- 
ing the development of optical 
memories since 1974, has made 
some predictions about the Japan- 
ese and American markets based on 
his company’s findings. One conclu- 
sion: although it appears Japan has 
an advantage over the US in 
grasping the more advanced tech- 
nology of optical erasing, that is not 
actually the case. By 1990, he says, 
553 million optical disks will be sold 
and operating. Of that figure, 90 per 
cent will be 5%in or smaller, 50 per 
cent will be erasable, and 50 percent 
will be write-once. Write-once disks 
are useful because many types of 
data need to be archivally stored. 
They allow an audit trail of traceable 
information to be left on the disk. 
One large-capacity optical disk 
could store a_ years worth of 
financial data. im 


Kim Bergheim is a reporter and 
Christine McGeever is a researcher 
with Infoworld. 


MICROPROCESSOR APPLIED STATISTICS SYSTEM 
IF YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR ACCURATE MICROCOMPUTER SOLUTIONS 
TO REAL STATISTICAL PROBLEMS, THEN YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR MASS! 
A necessary tool for researchers, educationalists, business professionals and other data analysts. 
file ¢ Data may be formatted or free field 


MASS provides: 


eSummary statistics © Two-sample statistics 


e Non-parametric statistics ¢ Multiple linear 
regression @ Analysis of variance @ Powerful 
cross tabulation @ Plots. 
From within MASS: 

e Data entry may be from keyboard or disk 


e Results may be directed to the screen, 
printer or disk file © Large data sets are 
handled e Data may be edited or transformed 


e Batch mode execution facility for routine 
tasks @ Extensive help text is provided. 


Now available for machines of the Z80/8080 class running under CP/M, and of the 8088/6 class 
running under CP/M or MS-DOS. The 8087 and AMD9511 arithmetic chips are also supported. 


For more information, contact: MASS OFFICE, 


© WESTAT ASSOC. PTY LTD, W.A. 
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PO Box 247, Nedlands 6009. 


Western Australia. Phone: (09) 386 4647. 


Dealer, OEM, tender 
enquiries welcome 
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CAN F PG-16 


...the acceptable alternative!!! 


* 128/256 K-byte Main Memory 
* INTEL* 8088 (4.77MHz) Processor 


(optional 8087 Co-processor) 


* MS-DOS* (2.11) 

* 360K-byte 5'%in Slimline Drives 
* 10Mb Hard Disk (optional) 

* Parallel Printer Interface 

* RS232C/Modem Interface 

* 5 Expansion Slots 


...the cost effective IBM* compatible 


The PANTEK CAF-PC-16 is the acceptable alternative to the IBM PC. It’s loaded with standard features — like its on-board 
parallel printer and RS232 ports, dual slimline 360K-byte disk drives and mono display adapter card . . . and it is 
COMPATIBLE. Add to all this the remarkably low cost of the PANTEK PC and you have the best “value for money” PC 
package available today. 


We also offer a wide range of optional features . . . such as an in-built 10 Megabyte hard disk, the Intel 8087 co-processor, 
memory expansion and local area networking facilities. Whatever you need in a personal computer, PANTEK CAF-PC-16 
should be your choice. 


Seeing is believing. Call us today. Not only will we explain why the PANTEK PC is the best buy . . . but we will also show you 
just how compatible it really is. 


DEALER AND CORPORATE ENQUIRIES WELCOME Paw 


“MS-DOS is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corp. PANTEK AUSTRALIA PTY LTD 


*IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corp. 


*INTEL is a registered trademark of Intel Inc. 43 McCubbin Street, Burwood, Vic 3125. (03) 288 6651 
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Available for the IBM PC & XT at all fine microcomputer outlets 
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STATE OF THE ART/ PRODUCT PREVIEW 
en Eee oe ee ae a eR eee 


While AT&T takes aim at IBM in the huge PC 
battlefield, Compaq has decided to shift into 
overdrive with its desktop Deskpro PC-lookalike. 
In the background, Electronic Arts is trying to 
organise the low end of the business world. 

We review three more state-of-the-art 


computer solutions. 


PREVIEWING 


ELECTRONIC 
ARTS’ GET 
ORGANISED 


ELECTRONIC Arts is aiming a 
$US199 integrated software pack- 
age called Get Organised at the low- 
end business/high-end home soft- 
ware market. The program, sched- 
uled for release in September, 
combines functions similar to those 
in the PFS:Write, PFS:File, and 
PFS:Access series of applications 
software from Software Publishing 
in Mountian View, California. 

Get Organised integrates seven 
applications, resides on a single 
disk, and requires 256K-bytes of 
random-access memory on the IBM 
PC. 

Of the seven applications — all of 
which use color windows — word 
processing is the most prominent. 
Other functions augmenting a basic 
file manager are an address book 
and index card file. Users can create 
documents and merge them with 
files of names and addresses with- 
out leaving the program. A notepad 
to transfer text from one application 
to another is easily reached, and you 
can call up a full-function calculator 
during most operations. 
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A basic telecommunications pro- 
gram, used only to transfer text files, 
is also included. The address book 
serves aS an auto-dial phone list. 
The product also includes a function- 
rich personal calendar. 

Get Organised was developed by 
Organic Software, the same group 
that developed VisiSchedule for 
VisiCorp. Organic Software was 
acquired by Electronic Arts of San 
Mateo, California, in February. 

Although the applications provide 
mainly the bare-bones basics, some 
of the functions in Get Organised 
approach those of more expensive 
programs. The program has user- 
definable templates that allow such 
function strings as automatic sign- 
on in. the’ telecommunications 
program. 

Unlike virtually all of the integ- 
rated packages on the market or 
being announced, Get Organised 
economises on memory by omitting 
a spreadsheet and _ bit-mapped 
graphics. “Not everyone needs a 
spreadsheet,” says Electronic Arts 
president William (“Trip”) Hawkins. 
Get Organised uses text-character 
graphics to make windows. 

“TAshton-Tate’s] Framework and 
[Lotus] Symphony have different 
design philosophies,’ Hawkins says. 
“Symphony says that all applica- 
tions are part of a spreadsheet and 
Framework says that all applications 


the Products 


are part of a document. Get Organ- 
ised’s philosophy treats everything 
like text.” 

Get Organised’s goal is to “bridge 
the home and the business market,” 
Hawkins says. “When we showed 
dealers that it cost only $199, they 
realised it would really move.” 


COMPAQ 
DESKPRO 





AFTER a record-breaking first year, 
Compac Computer Corp, | of 
Texas, aims to capture more of 
the 16-bit personal computer market 
with its introduction of a four-tiered 
family of desktop computers with 
“overdrive”. 

At first glance, the new models 
look like IBM desktops with a 
different label, from the 12in monitor 
sitting on a rectangular main unit 
with horizontal drives to the stan- 
dard IBM PC keyboard (also stan- 
dard on Compaq portables). But on 
command, a small red light at the left 
front of the computer shines green, 
and the new Deskpro shifts into its 
“extra gear’, powered by an 8086 
chip that propels it two to three times 
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faster than the standard 8088. 

Called the “bullet” during deve- 
lopment, the four machines in the 
Deskpro line range range from the 
basic model, with 128K-bytes of 
random access memory and single 
half-height floppy disk drive, to the 
top-of-the-line, 640K-bytes RAM 
model with a single floppy drive, 
10M-byte hard disk, 10M-bytes 
back-up tape drive, and asynchro- 
nous communications/clock board 
— all self-contained. The _ basic 
machine has a suggested retail 
price of $US2495; the fully stocked 
model, $US7195. 

Between them are two models 
with the same basic components: 
one sporting 256K-bytes RAM and 
dual floppy drives for $US2995; the 
other with 256K-bytes RAM, asingle 
floppy drive, 10M-bytes hard disk, 
and a communications/clock board 
for $US4995. The 12in monitor, 
which can be purchased separately, 
is available in either green or amber. 
Both types feature dual capacity for 
text and graphic display. | 

Compag marketing officials knew 
about IBM's recent price cuts when 


Compaq’s twin disk drive Deskpro. 


they set the prices for the Deskpro 
line: though Compaq’s prices are 
higher, its machines have a few 
more features than the IBM PC line. 

Company leaders say the Deskpro 
series will help them hold on to the 
No. 2 spot in PC-compatible sales, 
which Compag claimed in 1983 with 
a whopping $US111 million in first- 
year revenues. Compag says that’s a 
record for a US company. 
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AT&T PERSONAL 
COMPUTER 








AT&T, whose corporate structure 
was dismantled in January as a 


result of a government-ordered 
divestiture, has released its long- 
awaited micro — the AT&T Personal 
Computer, an 8086-based unit that 
is compatible with IBM’s PC. Though 
the divestiture seriously disrupted 
the company, it also allowed it to 
enter the computer market in March. 

Only through such a strange twist 
of events could such a large 
technology company have ignored 
the computer market for so long and 
then entered it so suddenly. Though 
there had been much speculation 
about the potential impact of AT&T 
selling a personal computer, AT&T’s 
government-granted monopoly on 
telephone service had prohibited its 
entry into computer markets. 

The presence of the Intel 8086 
microprocessor makes the AT&T 
PC a true 16-bit microcomputer. It 
runs the MS-DOS 2.1 operating 
system, and can be connected via a 
network to the AT&T 3B2/300 
supermicro as wellas the company’s 
minicomputers and private branch 
exchange (PABX) telephone sys- 
tems. It is this availability of network 
connections to advanced office 
systems that sets AT&T’s micro- 
computer apart from the pack of 
IBM PC clones. 

Networking aside, the AT&T PC is 
a revved up version of the IBM PC 
that attempts to best its opponent 
with a bounty of features. Built by 
AT &T’s European marketing partner, 
Olivetti, the hardware is based on 
that firm’s M24 computer. Its 
microprocessor sports an 8MHz 
clock speed (which is twice that of 
the IBM PC), 128K-bytes of random- 
access memory (RAM), serial and 
parallel ports, and a built-in clock/ 
calendar with a battery. All these 
features are on the machine's main 
circuit board, leaving the AT&T PC’s 
seven expansion slots free for use by 
expansion boards supplied by inde- 
pendent manufacturers or AT&T. 

AT&T is producing its own expan- 


sion memory board, which can add 
as much as 640K-bytes of extra 
memory while taking advantage of 
the 8086's true 16-bit architecture. 
“We've done an interesting thing 
with the bus structure,” says product 
manager Ed Cote. “It’s a 16-bit bus 
structure, but 8-bit boards available 
on the market will plug into the slots 
and run without modification.” 

Another feature of the AT&T 
machine is its 640 x 400 pixel color 
display, with four colors standard 
and 16 colors optional. A built-in 
graphics interface is used to operate 
this high-resolution screen, elimina- 
ting the need for an additional 
graphics board. For those who 
neither want nor need the high- 
resolution color display, a mono- 
chrome screen with dual graphics/ 
text capability similar to that of the 
Compaq is available, according to 
AT&T officials. 

The machine comes in three 
configurations: with one 5%in, 360K- 
bytes floppy drive; two such drives; 
or one floppy drive and a 10M-byte 
hard disk that can be integral or 
external. Just as the floppy disk 
versions are operationally compa- 
tible with the IBM PC, the hard disk 
version is operationally compatible 
with the XT, although the AT&T 
machine requires an additional card 
that takes up one expansion slot 
when a hard disk is added. 

What is still uncertain is the price 
of all this technology. The price was 
still undetermined largely because 
IBM cut the price on its PC only days 
before AT&T officials planned to fix 
the price of their hardware. The 
feature-laden machine is expected 
to sell at 10 per cent below the price 
of the IBM PC. 

Service for the machine will be 
handied through the retail chains, 
direct sales force, or through an- 
other channel that is expected to 
figure heavily in AT&T’s marketing 
of the machine — repair by mail. 

Owners are encouraged to get 
into the guts of the machine and 
send the broken part back to AT&T 
for service and replacement. 

AT&T’s biggest challenge was the 
development of the machine’s basic 
input/output system (BIOS), which 
determines the level of IBM PC 
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compatibility. In AT&T’s case, the 
BIOS had to match up with IBM 
computers and still leave room for 
the hardware in AT&T’s diverse 


product line. In light of recent IBM 
law suits against compatible makers 
Corona and Eagle, the BIOS “had to 
be absolutely pristine legally,” Cote 
says. 

The irony in this drive toward total 
IBM PC compatibility is that AT&T's 





AT&T’s PC made by Olivetti. 


own software won’t work on the 
machine. Because the BIOS mimics 
that of IBM closely enough to let the 
machine run, without modifications, 
programs such as Lotus 1-2-3, 
Microsofts Word and Multiplan, 
MicroPro’s WordStar, and Ashton- 
Tate’s dBase Il, it is unable to run 
AT&T's all-star operating system, 
Unix System V. 

The AT&T PC manages to simu- 
late multitasking with a technique 
called context switching. “Context 
switching is the data equivalent of a 
telehone ‘hold’ button,” Cote says. 
Users can freeze one program and 
switch to another to perform a 
second task, such as_ receiving 
information from a corporate data- 
base or another computer. The new 
information can be utilised by the 
first program, which remains intact 
during the operation. 

AT&T hopes to make its PC 
attractive to corporate customers in 
light of a recent announcement on 
the part of IBM that it won't offer a 
local-area network (LAN) for at least 
two years; many of those customers 
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are questioning whether IBM will 
ever announce a full-blown LAN. 

AT&T has announced two LANs 
that work together. The 3BNet, 
which supports RS232, Ethernet, 
and Omninet protocols, works in 
conjunction with the ISN network to 
connect AT&T PCs to each other 
and to other peripherals. The PC 
interface to the 3BNet, announced 
last March, allows all MS-DOS 
machines to exchange data with a 
Unix-based system at 1 megabit per 
second and use any 3B2-type 
computer as a central information 
repository. Users can transfer a 
dBase II file from the AT&T PC to the 
Unix-based 3B2/300. When the two 
networks are working in concert, the 
AT&T PC has a communications 
path starting at the PC Interface and 
going through the 3BNet and up to 
the ISN. The ISN can be connected 
to almost any AT&T office machine 
and transfer information at a rate 
of 8.64 megabits per second. ISN 
connections are made with either 
fibre optic wire or twisted pair 
copper wires. 

AT&T’s telecommunications roots 
are evident in the capabilities of this 
setup. The ISN network permits the 
connection of the AT&T PC to 
AT&T's System 85 or System 75 
PABXs. The network will eventually 
provide a phone management sys- 
tem controlled through the AT&T 
PC. AT&T plans to sell a connection 
to the micro that will allow a 
telephone to reside within the 
machine and use the keypad as a 
dailer. 

Product manager Cote downplays 
product positioning, saying, “I think 
its a good machine all by itself... 
there’s really no great mystery 
surrounding the development of the 
BIOS.” But Cote also says that the 
machine was developed with all of 
AT&T’s other office machines in 
mind. 

MicroAge computer chain presi- 
dent Jeff McKeever is thankful for 
yet another major player in the micro 
market. “AT&T’s presence brings a 
new demand and a new interest to 
the market,” he says. “A lot of people 
say that IBM is the big market 
presence, but AT&T's is just as 
important.” | 
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bite Ce 

The 16-bit C Compiler that everyone 
is raving about: faster than the 
competition, and a full implementa- 
tion of Kernigan and Richie. (See 
Byte, August 83 and PC Magazine, 
June, 83). The latest version sup- 
ports both 64Kb and 1Mb program 
and data modules. 


C Food Smorgasbortrd .......... $183 
A tasteful selection of utility func- 
tions for the Lattice C programmer, 
including fundamentals such as 
BCD arithmetic, I/O functions, IBM- 
PC BIOS interface, plus directory, 
clock, string, and other miscel- 
laneous functions. 























Two-pass linkage editor allowing the 
creation of programs larger than 
available memory using complex 
overlays. 






Supports the 8087 floating-point 
maths chip. 





























A powerful and flexible tool for 
designing and editing data-entry 
screen. It generates program code 
for each screen, including input 
editing, and a terminal selection 
program. 






IBM PC Color Graphics routines: a 
complate library of graphics primi- 
tives for Lattice C. 






PMate is the Rolls Royce of program- 
er’s editors. It is perfect for writing, 
editing, & documenting your C 
programs. 


Note: Halo, PLink, Float-87, Panel 
and PMate are available for MSBasic, 
MS FORTRAN, COBOL-86, and 
PL/I-86 as well as Lattice C. 


(Prices quoted do not include Sales 
Tax.) 






Available exclusively in Australia from: 


FAGAN 
MICROPROCESSOR SYSTEMS 
95 Canterbury Rd, Middle Park 3206. 
Tel: (03) 699 9899 Telex: AA31604 






Enter H015 on Enquiry Card 
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REVIEW/CHALLENGER 


Dick Smith’s British-built Challenger is designed 
as an IBM PC compatible. But it will find it hard going 
to survive the challenge from Asian imports, both on 
price and features, reports lan Robinson. 





FOLLOWING hard on the heels of 
the success stories surrounding the 
IBM Personal Computer and its 
clamoring crowd of compatibles 
came the news that Dick Smith 
Electronics was to leap on to the PC- 
standard bandwagon with its own 
version. | 

After the usual preliminary bell- 
ringing and whistle-blowing that 
tends to accompany such an- 
nouncements, the Challenger was 
distinctly noticeable by its absence. 
For several months, this embarass- 
ing silence was interrupted only bya 
few special guest appearances 
(usually shared with the Cat com- 
puter) at various computer shows 
around the country. } 

Now at last the much raved-about 
Dick Smith Challenger has finally 
been unleashed upon the IBM PC- 
buying public, opening up yet 
another new market for the notor- 
ious Electronic Dick. 


WHAT IT LOOKS LIKE 
Darth Vader is the image that 
springs to mind when one sees the 


Challenger for the first time — big, — 
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black and chunky, with an oversized 
keyboard and imposing system unit. 
(This was quite a surprise because 
current Challenger advertisements 
feature a whiter-than-white model.) 
At least it makes a change from 
some of the more recently-released 
IBM PC compatibles, which seem to 
be attempting 100 per cent visual 
compatibility as well as functional 
compatibility. Darth Vader turned 
out to be a good guy in the end, 
anyway. 

Although bulkier than the IBM PC, 
the Challenger lacks the solid and 
secure feeling of its forebear, having 
a cheap plastic look about it that is 
reminiscent of the early Tandy 
machines. The Challenger is not 
quite as heavy as the IBM PC, 
although moving it about becomes 
an awkward and clumsy exercise, 
because the system actually consists 
of two separate black boxes linked 
by ribbon cables on one side. (You 
also have a monitor to contend with). 

On the other hand, the Challenger 
keyboard plugs into the front of 
the machine and fits neatly inside 
a special enclosure within the 
lower system unit — definite im- 





provements on most other desktop 
PC compatibles. Another improve- 
ment is the fact that the main power 
switch is also located on the front 
end of the system unit, rather than 
on the rear panel. : 

The Challenger is actually a 
renamed version of the Advance 86 
computer, manufactured in the UK 
by Ferranti Computer Systems Ltd. 
(In fact our review machine arrived 
in shipping cartons bearing. the 
Advance 86 logo, as did the bundled 
software disks.) Following the over- 
whelming success of the Sinclair 
ZX81, black plastic computers seem 
to have captured the imagination of 
the British computer-buying public, 
although any similarity with a 
Sinclair machine ends there. 

The main system unit mother- 
board, although packed with fea- 
tures, is quite compact, due to 
Ferranti’s efficient use of specially- 
designed LSI chips. As well as the 
8086 microprocessor, serial and 
parallel ports, and video output 
hardware, this motherboard con- 
tains slots for a possible 256K-bytes 
of RAM and an optional 8087 
numeric coprocessor. 
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Challenger backplane, showing I/O 
port and plastic knockout panels. 





Interior of Challenger, showing disk > 
drives, expansion slots and a lot of 
wasted space. 


Surprisingly, when it is powered 
up, the Challenger makes more 
noise than the average PC com- 
patible. In addition, the Dick Smith 
color monitor emits a very high- 
pitched whine, which could be- 
come most distracting after many 
hours of use. On the other hand, the 
slimline disk drives were a good deal 
quieter than those of the PC, both in 
normal operation and when access- 
ing disks. 


HARDWARE 


The Challenger consists of a 
system unit, slightly lower and wider 
than the IBM PC unit and an optional 
expansion unit that is roughly twice 
as high and designed to sit on top of 
the system unit, connected via two 
ribbon cable terminators. While the 
minimal (system unit only) Challen- 
ger functions as a bare-bones 8086 
personal computer, it has no disk 
drives or expansion slots, so its 
claims of IBM PC-compatibility 
should be taken with a grain of salt. 
(The amount of IBM PC software 
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available on cassette is extremely 
limited, if not non-existent.) 

Once the expansion unit has been 
added, however, the Challenger is 
transformed into a very much more 
IBM PC-compatible computer. Four 
PC-standard expansion slots are 
provided, along with two unusual 
elongated expansion slots. One 
of the standard slots is used by 
the disk drive controller card, leav- 
ing three remaining — plus the 
two elongated slots which are de- 
signed for boards that take advan- 
tage of the extended data bus of the 
8086 microprocessor. The IBM PC 
and most of its imitators employ an 
8088, which communicates to the 
outside world in eight-bit words 
(bytes), whereas the Challenger 
contains an 8086, which talks in 16- 
bit words. The eight additional 
connectors on the elongated expan- 
sion slots provide access to the extra 
pins of an 8086 chip. 

Small plastic knockout panels 
must be gouged out with a sharp 
knife whenever any expansion 
boards are fitted to the Challenger, 
but otherwise system expansion is 
similar to that of the IBM PC and 
other compatibles. This procedure 
can leave ugly scars on the com- 
puter, and the Challenger is the only 
system | know of that forces you to 
do this. 

Joining and separating the two 
Challenger boxes also involves fidd- 
ling about with plastic panels — in 
this case the ones along each side of 
the computer. | don’t know of any 
other computer in this class with 
such a high plastic content — even 
considering the various Japanese 
models. | doubt if such a system 
would’ be legal in the US, where 
stringent RF shielding laws apply. 


SOFTWARE 

Besides Advance 86 DOS (alias 
MS-DOS Version 2.11), the Challen- 
ger arrives bundled with the Perfect 
series of software (Perfect Writer, 
Perfect Speller, Perfect Filer and 
Perfect Calc). Users tend to take a 
very polarised attitude to this suite of 
programs — they either love it or 
hate it. These programs are ade- 
quate, and certainly better than 
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nothing at all, but as they have been 
comprehensively reviewed many 
times in the past, | shall leave it at 
that. 

The Challenger (Advance) DOS is 
a fairly standard implementation of 
Microsoft's MS-DOS Version 2.11, 
but the master disk contained fewer 
DOS utilities than usual and no 
demonstration programs at all. Al- 
though the disk Basic was named 
BasicA, as on the IBM PC, it is really 
another version of Microsoft's GW- 
Basic. As with most compatibles, the 
Challenger totally hangs up when 
you attempt to run the real IBM PC 
BasicA; in fact the whole machine 
has to be switched off completely, as 


the keyboard reset is somehow 
disabled. 
The IBM PC MODE utility is 


replaced with the SET40 and SET80 
commands, which toggle between 
40 and 80-column modes. The 
DISKCOMP utility is replaced by a 
program called FC, which is a lot 
more versatile. One would expect to 
see a few more spectacular demon- 
stration programs appear in the 
future, as the Dick Smith technical 
staff become more familiar with the 
machine. 

Among the various software pack- 
ages claimed to run on the Challen- 
ger are WordStar, dBase II, Multi- 
plan, Flight Simulator, and Lotus 1- 
2-3, which makes it very compatible. 


Programs that are known to exper- | 


ience difficulties on the Challenger, 
besides the true IBM PC Basic, 
include Microsoft Word, Database 
Manager II, Fastgraphs and Micro- 
soft’s Decathlon. 


DOCUMENTATION 

The Challenger documentation is 
barely adequate. A small blue plastic 
3-ring binder is supplied with each 
of the black boxes. The system unit 
manual describes the keyboard, 
memory, serial and parallel ports, 
and the built-in ROM Basic. The 
expansion unit manual goes on to 
explain DOS and the Perfect soft- 
ware series. Most pertinent areas are 
covered in the manuals, albeit 
briefly, but there is a lack of 
diagrams and good solid technical 
information. Bad documentation has 
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CPU: 
Intel 8086 (4.77MHz). 


Memory: 
128K RAM upgradable on board 
to 256K RAM. 
64K ROM. 


Disk drives: 
Dual 360K 5%in slimline. 
Optional external 10M fixed disk. 


Interfaces: 
Parallel 
Serial RS232. 
Joystick. 
Light pen. 


Keyboard: 
Detached with 84 keys. 


Display: 
25 lines by 80 characters mono. 
640 x 200 pixel color graphics. 


Operating system: 
MS-DOS 2.11. 


Price: 
$995 system unit. 
$1995 expansion unit. 
$249 DSE mono monitor. 


Distributor: 
Dick Smith Electronics 
PO Box 321, North Ryde 2113. 
Tel: (02) 888 3200. 
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come to be accepted in some of the 
Cheaper Asian products on the 
market, but for a UK-manufactured 
machine being sold by a well-known 
Australian company, it is inexcus- 
able. 

The installation instructions are a 
bare minimum, compared to the 
normally high standards set by Dick 
Smith Electronics’ multitude of con- 
struction kits and electronic appli- 





well be all the documentation that 
they will ever require. 


SUPPORT 

The Dick Smith Challenger is 
covered by the traditional 90 day 
warranty, and Dick Smith Elect- 
ronics claims a servicing turnaround 
time of less than a week. There is 
also an optional extended warranty 





B 





ad documentation has come to be accepted in 
some of the cheaper Asian products on the 


market, but for a UK-manufactured machine 


it is inexcusable. 





ances. A simple “How to Set Up” 
guide (even a single sheet) would be 
an improvement much appreciated 
by first-time users. The total lack of 
any system diagrams is in marked 
contrast to IBM’s exhaustive and 
well-printed manuals. 

Users contemplating doing any- 
thing adventurous with a Challen- 
ger, such as non-trivial program- 
ming will be forced to seek out 
supporting literature, which will no 
doubt be sold in all Dick Smith 
stores. However, for those users 
(and there may well be many) who 
intend their micro to spend most of 
its time running a single application 
program, such as a word processing 
Or accounting package, this could 


cover available at a cost of about 5 
per cent of purchase price per year, 
or else a maintenance contract can 
be arranged through Hills Indust- 


ries. In each case, the Challenger 


only needs to be taken as far as the 
nearest Dick Smith branch, and 
these are in abundance throughout 
the country. 

Dick Smith Electronics already 
advertises a large range of software 
for the Challenger (and therefore 
suitable for most IBM PC compa- 
tibles) but not much expansion 
hardware. Two more slimline disk 
drives could be fitted into the 
expansion chassis, but if that much 
extra mass storage is required, a 
fixed disk unit may be a better 


choice. An external 10M-byte fixed 
disk has been promised, along with 
a 384K-byte memory expansion 
board, but there is no indication of 
anything ever being made available 
for those strange elongated expan- 
sion slots. 2 


THE FINAL WORD 

If you are on a tight budget, but 
still desperately keen to get hold ofa 
minimal 8086-based system, the 
Challenger. system unit should be 
considered, because it is readily 
expandable should more funds 
become available at a later stage. 
(Astute marketing has priced the 
system unit below the psychological 
$1000 barrier, but this does not take 
into account the cost of a monitor or 
cassette.) However, it becomes 
debatable whether the system unit 
alone could be deemed an IBM PC 
compatible at all, because it does 
not have the two main advantages of 
a compatible system: the ability to 
accept IBM PC expansion boards 
(no slots) and the ability to read IBM 
PC disks (no drives!). 

On the other hand, if you intend 
buying a full-blown 16-bit expanded 
business computer with all the bells 
and whistles, take a very good look 
around at what else is available 
before making a decision. Some of 
the more recent Taiwanese IBM PC 
compatibles appearing in Australia 
offer all (or more) of the Challenger’s 
attractive features, and challenge 
the Challenger on price. jm} 





HONEYWILL 


COMMUNICATION CABLES 


Don’t be caught short of cables when installing 


your new terminals. 


We make cables to EIA V24 specifications 
— and to eliminate “spaghetti” problems — 


to your required lengths. 


FOR A FREE QUOTE 


Write to us at: 





2nd Floor, 28 Ord Street, West Perth 6005. 
Or phone (09) 322 5222. 
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Knowledge Manager: 
The software that 


keeps on growing... 


For people who just can’t 
get enough of 
a good thing 


AY Ad Hoc [E 
pea Query 


“2 Language 


FREE DBASE II 
PROGRAM TO 
CONVERT YOUR —- 
DBASE DATA : 
FILES TO 
KNOWLEDGEMAN 


Features* 


Unlimited number of tables open 
at a given time 


Up to 255 fields per record 


Passwords, read/write access, 
data encryption 


Query multiple tables with a 


=] Generation 
] Spreadsheet 


me /0 reed Forms Bake 
Gs] Management inti 


Relational 
Data 
Management 


Statistical 
sy Analysis 


psces] Management Sos 








Advantages* 


No need to open and close 
tables repeatedly 


Greater descriptive capacity 


Access to data is individualized 


Retrieves data without 


single command unnecessary intermediate steps 


Query syntax like IBM’s 
SQL/DS 


Dynamic sorting and grouping 
of query output 
Spreadsheet cells may be 
defined in terms of 

¢ formulas 

e data table values 

© programs 


Forms creation for screen 

and printer using 8 colors, 
blinking, bell, prompts, reverse 
video, etc. 


Statistics (e.g., min, max, 
average, sum, standard 
deviation, variance, etc.) 
automatically generated 


High resolution color graphics: 
ple charts, bar charts, area 
curves, scatter diagrams, etc. 


*Partial List 


English-like commands 
Control of output format 


Cell can automatically retrieve 
information from tables and can 
perform intricate mathematical 
operations on that information 


Greater versatility in screen and 
printed output 


Provides more complete 
analytical description of data 


Numerical data from spread- 
sheets and tables can be 
pictorialized 


Structured Be 
Programming F:::: 
Language 3: 


Run-time Roe 
=] Capability [5 


Color 9 
raphics fr: 


FREE DBASE II 
PROGRAM TO 
CONVERT YOUR 
DBASE DATA 
FILES TO 


Benefits* 


Speedier answers to your 
queries 

Lowers frustration of having to 
deal with multiple tables for a 
single topic 

Unauthorized use of data 
prevented 

Users get information more 
efficiently 

Users not required to learn a 
new language 

Data can be customized to users 
needs 

No need to rekey information or 
perform calculations separately 


Screens and forms are easy to 
understand and use 


Improved decision-making 
capabilities 


Patterns and trends easier to 
spot 





Whether your needs are simple... 
intricate. ..or somewhere in between 


Chances are you won't find a job 
the Knowledge Manager can't do. 


FORMERLY TRADING AS MICRO DATA BASE SYSTEMS 


KNOWLEDGEMAN 


KNOWLEDGE 





KnowledgeMan is a trademark of Micro 
Data Base Systems, Inc.; SQL/DS of IBM. 


We help a lot of different people 
solve a lot of different problems: 
from the simplest to the most 
complex...from mailing lists to 
integrated accounting, from 
preparing tax returns to order 
entry. Whether you need help 
saving money or making it, the 
Knowledge Manager can help 
you manage your information 
better than any other micro 
software package. 


Quality Software for 
Quality Results 


You can start just as simply as 
you want and grow just as fast as 
you like. The Knowledge 
Manager’s powerful commands 
are always ready when you are. 
You get quick results, improved 
productivity, accurate informa- 
tion, custom tailored to meet 
your needs. The Knowledge 
Manager lets you use your 
information, when you want it 
and in the way you want It. 


Reliable and 
Comprehensive 


The Knowledge Manager is built 
to last. You can start with the 
Beginner’s Guide, or run right 
through the instruction manual 
to advanced data management 
commands. 


Dealer inquiries invited. 


For Further Information contact: 


DATABASE 
MANAGEMENT 


SERVICES 
Box 62, Brighton, Vic 3186 
Telephone: (03) 523 5947 


Enter H018 on Enquiry Card 





REVIEW / DATABASE MANAGEMENT 


The problem with collecting information is that you 
have to store it, update it and retrieve what you 
need when you need it. A filing system based on 


paper can mean you will spend more SMO: : 
maintaining your information th 
Computer-based data mana 
available to meet a variety of n 
The following five reviews repr 





WELL down on the list of applica- 
tions for which microcomputers are 
used is database management. Most 
micro owners manage to overcome 
the idiosyncrasies of word process- 
ing packages and spreadsheets, but 
only a minority seem to be able to 
come to grips with database man- 
agement software. 

The low emphasis users place on 
database management is surprising, 
as most mainframe applications fall 
in this area. This difference in 
emphasis seems due to the nature of 
microcomputing: it is the province of 
users who may be professionals in 
any area except computing. 

While mainframe installations can 
afford to support a number of 
systems analysts and programmers 
who specialise in database applica- 
tions development, the average 
microcomputer user either cannot 
afford the services of a professional 
in database management, or sees no 
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eds, ‘including yours. 
esent the market. 


ment Specialist for only three months 
costs more than the hardware, . 


computer database manage- 
application is similar to invent- 
16 wheel: it has already been 
_ The procedures for develop- 
nd programming a database 


lagement system are well docu- 


mented. More important, a number 
of database software packages are 
available, making the development 
of a database management applica- 
tion relatively simple. It is only a 
matter of picking the right package. 

It should go without saying that 
the long journey from raw data to a 
database management = system 
should start with the first step — a 
pen-and-paper design. The impor- 
tance of the design stage cannot be 
over-emphasised, as it not only 


ut the 


reason to bear this cost when ¥" 
smploy a single database manage- 


The key point is that hiring a 
dat base professional to develop a~ 


















determines how the database appli- 


cation will develop, but what parti- 
cular development package. should 
be -used. The. range of features 


-incorporated’ in. various database 


management. packages can cover 
virtually any application, but only if 


_-the appropriate package is matched 


to the correct application. 

At the bottom of the hierarchy of 
database management packages 
are those which emulate simple card 


files. Caxton’s Cardboxisthe perfect _ 


computerised filing card system, 
Suitable for any application that 
could be handled (but much more 
slowly) by a filing card index system. 
MicroPro’s InfoStar goes several 
steps further in that it can easily 
handle more complex non-relational 
databases (and relational databases 
with more difficulty). Both packages 
represent a small range of software 
that is easy to learn and use. They 
give a good return on the time taken 
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to use therm: 
application.” 
In the middle ' _ 
database . “management packages, ‘ 
designed ‘to’ handle -relational sys 
tems (dBase Hand dBase Ill, for 
example). ee usually include a: 
1g language to | 
allow oe epee ‘applications to 
be developed, but only with a cost in 
learning time, if their interactive 
facilities are inadequate for 


to develop a database” 








reflect this difficulty. But they offer 
more power and flexibility than the 
lower-level management packages. 

Further up the power (and diffi- 
culty) ladder are those development 
packages that are basically stripped- 
down mainframe development sys- 
tems in either design or concept. 
Although they do not perform as 
well on microcomputers as their kin 
do on mainframes, they are effective 
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in, harsiing just about any con 
relational database structure. 







interactively or online is a 
candidate for a mainframe a 
- But because these high-end 
ages incorporate powerful a 
~ gatile: command 
~ real limits (which are distinc 










nything they cannot handle 





languages 


the theoretical limits that 
cations developer is ever 


the scope and usefulness of data- 
base software. Both are based on 
the desire of users for flexible 
management of data that has diffe- 
rent forms in different contexts. 

Integrated packages _ feature 
several applications modules that 
can share data, usually including 
spreadsheet, database, word pro- 
cessor, graphics and communica- 
tions. 


Idea processors are an attempt to 
design programs for the manage- 
ment of marginal ad hoc data 
usually expressed as _~ short 
sequences of words. The data could, 
however, include drawings, tables, 
notes and structured texts. 

Both applications are in an early 
stage of development as program- 
mers try to build systems that are 
powerful, useful and appropriate to 
users’ needs and extensions. 

There is no such thing as a free 
lunch. It takes time to design evena 
simple database management appli- 
cation — and time to learn how to 
use even the simplest database 
management packages. But the 
long-term rewards more than com- 
pensate for the initial hard work 
and inevitable confusion. 

You do not have to think like a 
computer or like a programmer to 
use a database management system 

. You just have to think. Gi) 
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iceberg. 


Simply stated... the 
industry’s most powerful 
application development 

software is also the 

easiest to use. 


AVAILABLE ON: CP/M, CP/M-86, MP/M-86, MS-DOS, 
PC-DOS, Molecular N-Star, Televideo Mmmost, Omninet, 
TurboDOS, Novell ShareNet, PC-Net, DMS Hinet, 

IBM ‘PC’ w/Corvus, OSM Muse. 


| AUSTRALIAN DEALER ENQUIRIES WELCOME : 

Please send me more information on Dataflex 2 
| MICROCOMPUTER | 
| SOLU TIONS Be, ere ee Se ee Ste oo mE N adeeied | 
| CURRABEG HOUSE RE ERAS oe. esi ents SRR eta Se, | 
| 248 LATROBE TCE, GEELONG 3220 f EG Pata aati g Agta LS IE: kas mucne bac, Cade oe a | 
a_i ROE CO) 211089 CUAL 20300 RR ye snk | 
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REVIEW/ IDEA PROCESSORS 


idea processors are the latest attempt to extend the 
scope of data management programs. Rory O’Connor 
reports on programs that support the transformation 





of ideas into words. 











THEIR makers. say they could very 
well become the next “standard” 
application program found on every 
computer, alongside word process- 
ors, spreadsheets, graphics pro- 
grams, and communications links. 
They are idea processors — in some 
circles, outline processors — pro- 
grams that let users organise their 
thoughts and connect larger pieces 
of work to them. Some see idea 
processors as the ultimate writer's 
tool, combining concept and execu- 
tion in a single product. 

A year ago, only one such 
product, ThinkTank, was available 
for personal computers. It was 
produced by a California company, 
Living Videotext. Sales of that 
product were “minuscule” for the 
first three months, recalls company 
president Dave Winer. Now Winer’s 
company employs 21 people in a 
large new office — and faces 
growing competition. 

Ashton-Tate’s recently announced 
integrated package, Framework, 
uses an idea processor as the heart 
of its operation. Also, Select Infor- 
mation Systems, a California word 
processor maker, has enhanced its 
writing tools with Freestyle, an idea 
processor that permits writers to 
continue to organise their material 
while writing the final product. 
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Winer and his competitors are 
convinced the idea processor will 
catch on and that many other 
companies will put competing offer- 
ings on the market. 

“In April of 1983, there was a lot of 
dealer resistance to ThinkTank; they 
didn’t want to carry a new product 
concept,” Winer says. “We're past 
that point now. Our application has 
gained acceptance.” 

That it has. ThinkTank has made 
wholesale distributor Softsel’s “hot 
list” of best-selling software; the firm 
has annual sales of about $US4m 
now and is growing at 150 to 200 per 
cent in sales each month. 

Idea processors are deceptively 
simple on the screen and difficult to 
describe on paper. Basically, the 
products allow users to create an 
outline very much like the one most 
students learn in high school. The 
difference is that, because of the 
computer's power to manipulate 
information quickly, the outline 
information can be entered ran- 
domly — in fact, it can be entered 
long before the author has any idea 
of what the outline will include. 

As the information begins to pile 
up, it can be labelled, reorganised, 
and structured like an outline. Any 
piece of information can become a 
major category, and other pieces 


can be designated as wubordinates, 
even though no such structure was 
determined when the intormation 
was first entered. The subordinate 
information is not limited to head- 
ings or short phrases: it can be 
longer text selections — or, in the 
case of Framework, spreadsheets, 
graphs, and even other outlines. 

Because users can start the 
process by typing in virtually any 
idea and organising it later, some 
call them “brainstorm” processors. 
ThinkTank, for instance, is sold as a 
thought organiser, rather than as a 
writing tool. 

The ability to reorganise large 
amounts of information quickly is 
the principal attraction of these 
products. Select’s Freestyle, for 
example, allows users of the Select 
word processor to reorganise entire 
documents by changing the outline. 
If a writer decides to move Chapter 3 
ahead of Chapter 2, all he or she has 
to do is pick the appropriate heading 
from the outline, specify its new 
location, and move it. All attached 
text then moves to the correspond- 
ing location in the document. With- 
out Freestyle, the writer would have 
to use ordinary word processing 
commands to perform the operation. 

Ashton-Tate believes the concept 
is the perfect solution for creating an 
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+ PERSONAL CALENDAR 
+ IMMEDIATE TO-DO 
+ CALL ROBIN 
— ASK ABOUT ADAM 
+__WRITE TO RICHARD 
+ SHOPPING CENTER 
— RETURN/EXCHANGE SWEATER 
— TENNIS BALLS 
— STOCK UP FOR HALLOWEER 
+ DOWNTOWN 
— THEATER TICKETS 
— RECYCLED RECORDS 
— GIFT FOR JANE 


+ PRODUCT MANAGEMENT 
+ DISKETTES 
+ DELIVERY 
+ DUPLICATION 
+ LABELS 
MANUAL 
+ TEXT 
+ ILLUSTRATIONS 
REFERENCE CARD 
LICENSE/REG CARD 
MANUFACTURING 
MARKETING PLAN 


+ AD COPY 

+ PRESS RELEASE 
+ BROCHURE 

+ DEALER PACKET 


“MAIN” COMMAND MENU 
Ge NN On OO] mN elas NEW 1 (0). oD) od a oat 
KEYWORD WINDOW PORT FILES EXTRA 
ADD A HEADLINE OR PARAGRAPH 


Adding material to a major section in ThinkTank (left) and printing a section (right). 


overall structure for an integrated 
package with diverse parts. 

“What people do with personal 
computers is involve them in busi- 
ness pursuits or college-level work- 
Stations,” says Martin Mazner, vice- 
president of marketing for the 
company. “They work with a blend 
of textual, numeric, and some 
graphic information. Framework 
uses a new data construct, which 
treats this information as frames, 
each one knowing where every 
other one is. Outlining is a very 
natural way of expressing this 
underlying data structure.” 

Of the three products, only Think- 
Tank has been widely available. 
Freestyle and Framework are just 
hitting the shelves in the United 
States and are expected in Australia 
by September. 

The original ThinkTank product, 
which has had only minor revision 
since its US release in April 1983, 
runs on the IBM, the Apple // family, 
and the Apple /// computer. It costs 
from $US150 for the Apple versions 
to $US195 for: an IBM copy. A 
version for the Macintosh has just 
been released in the US ata price of 
$US145. With the Macintosh ver- 
sion, an owner can use either the 
mouse or the keyboard to create and 
manipulate an outline. What the 
Macintosh version sacrifices, be- 
cause of its 128K-byte memory limit, 
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is the capability to store lengthy 
pieces of information in the outline. 
Users can, with the help of the 
machine's clipboard feature, move 
the outline to the MacWrite word 
processing program to add details. 

(Winer has already had a chance 
to acid test the Macintosh version. At 
a recent trade show, he was asked to 
deliver a speech only two hours 
before the scheuled presentation. 
He used ThinkTank to create an 
Outline for the speech, and trans- 
ferred it to MacWrite, which he used 
to finish the speech. It was delivered 
on time, he says.) 

Gary Cole, vice-president of pro- 
duct development for Select, says 
Freestyle has been in development 
for about seven months and was 
inspired by the idea of making 
writing templates easier to create. 
“We are using the outline as a tool to 
visualise a process,” he says. Free- 
style can create a document outline 
and copy part of another file — 
standard clauses in legal contracts, 
for example — into another docu- 
ment. “You can create a writing 
guide for management to consult.” 

The outlines produced by Think- 
Tank look much like the outline one 
would use to organise an English 
Class essay or book report. The 
major points are aligned with the left 
margin of the screen, with subcate- 
gories indented. With the program, 


+ REGULAR APPOINTMENTS 

— NEXT ALLERGY SHOT (NOV 3) 
+ BILLS TO PAY 

MT -=(0) | =nere) 1) WN 4 

— DAY CARE CENTER 


SELECT A DEVICE 
PRINTER (2g ite erate 
SEND TO PRINTER 





Winer says, one can create up to 
10,000 levels of subcategories. 

Instead of numbering and letter- 
ing the main points and subcate- 
gories, though, ThinkTank uses plus 
and minus signs to let the user know 
which items have subordinate in- 
formation attached. An entry pre- 
ceded by a plus sign has other 
points under it. Phrases preceded by 
minus signs have no levels below 
them. When you move a category 
preceded by a plus sign, all informa- 
tion in that category follows. 

Users can view the outline in 
various levels of detail, starting by 
looking at only the major categories. 
By “expanding” any category with a 
plus sign, the next level of informa- 
tion is displayed. In this accordion- 
like fashion, users can expose 
selected sections of the outline — or 
the whole thing — or close it again. 
Upon request, the program also 
sorts the subcategories (or main 
categories) alphabetically on the 
screen. 

Freestyle looks different. To the 
right of each entry is a horizontal bar 
graph indicating the relative length 
of the text represented by the entry. 
The graph is logarithmic, and does 
not indicate an absolute length. 
When the user moves outline elem- 
ents, the bar indicator and all the 
written material under that category 
move. The program, officially un- 
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veiled at a US trade convention in 
June, costs $295. Freestyle runs on 
the IBM PC and compatible micro- 
computers. 

Framework is expected to give the 
greatest boost to the commercial 
acceptance of idea _ processors. 
Ashton-Tate is spending millions to 
promote its latest product, and 
buyers seem certain to hear much 
about idea processing because of it. 
ThinkTank president Winer finds 
ironic pleasure in the situation. 

“It's a very positive step for idea 
processors,’ Winer says. “Now, I’m 
not a big fan of integrated packages, 
of putting everything into a single 
package. And [Ashton-Tate’s] idea 
processor isn't the best possible 
one, because it has to live in the 
same world with the other parts. But 
they have made a strong statement 
that one of the most important tools 
is idea processing.” Ashton-Tate’s 
Mazner says: “I would expect the 
success of Framework to spawn 
lookalikes. This industry has a long 
tradition of building upon proven 
ideas.” 

Some industry heavyweights, in- 
cluding the president of Lotus 
Development Corp, Mitch Kapor, 
see idea processors as only a 
harbinger of things to come. 

“There's definitely something 
afoot here,” says Kapor, “but | really 
think it’s too soon to conclude that 
ideas editors are the next spread- 
sheet — that’s very premature. 

“What we’re seeing is just the 
beginning. An ideas editor is a 
superimposition of a_ hierarchical 
retrieval structure on top of a flat 
document. But if you look at 
database technology, as opposed to 
word processing technology, you 
can see that there are several data 
structures used: trees, networks, 
and direct graphs. A tree structure is 
really the simplest, commonly used 
structure.” 

In time, Kapor says, buyers may 
be able to use _ products that 
manipulate information under the 
control of those other structures, 
which he says are more flexible 
than an idea processor. Kapor, 
though, is far from dismissing them 
out of hand. When Winer conceived 
ThinkTank in 1980, he was working 
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as an author for Personal Software, 
now VisiCorp, and Kapor was 
product manager for the project. 
The project was to be called 
VisiText, but was scrapped, Kapor 
says, because of the limited power of 
the Apple // at the time. Now, he 
says, a number of Lotus employees 
use ThinkTank, and he says an idea 
processor might someday become 
part of Symphony, Lotus’ recently 
announced integrated product. 

“One of the virtues of using an 
open architecture [is that] adding 
that kind of stuff is not terribly 
difficult,” Kapor says. 

Whether idea processors do be- 
come, as their makers hope, the next 
spreadsheet depends largely on 
how they are presented to buyers. 
Some people, including Gary Cole 
of Select, think that, in some form, 
the products are an inevitable step 
down the software path. 

“| think this is a fundamental kind 
of innovation,” Cole says. “It gives a 
higher level perspective on a prob- 
lem. I’m not sure they are the sixth 
fundamental application, but they 
can be fundamental product en- 
hancements. | don't think there is a 
generic idea processor.” 

Winer agrees that idea processors 
are in their infancy, and no one is 
really sure what form they will 
assume when mature. im 


Rory O’Connor is a senior editor with 


Infoworld. 


THINKTANK 

Available from: 
Imagineering 
579 Harris St, 
Ultimo, NSW 2007. 
Tel: (02) 212 1411. 

Price: $300 (approx. ). 


FREESTYLE 
Available from: 
The Software House 
22/7 Burwood Rd, 
Hawthorn, Vic 3122. 
Tel: (03) 819 1488. 
Price: $650. 


FRAMEWORK 
Available from: 
Arcom Pacific 
252 Abbotsford Rd, 
Mayne, Qld 4006. 
Tel: (O07) 52 9522. 
Price: $795. 





‘INFORMATION 
BUSINESS 
MANAGER’ 


COMPLETE ACCOUNTING 
PACKAGE FOR ALL 
CPM/CPM86 MICROS 








THIS AUSTRALIAN 
DEVELOPED PACKAGE 
INCLUDES: 


* Accounts Payable 

* Stock Control 

* General Ledger 

* Accounts Receivable 
* Invoicing 


ALL FULLY INTEGRATED 
COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL 


DEALER 
ENQUIRIES 
WELCOME 


Also available: 

* Real Estate System 

* Insurance Broker System 

* Disk Cataloguing 
Program 

* Other CPM Software 


UNLIMITED 
COMPUTER 
SOLUTIONS 

PTY. LTD. 





2 PROSPECT HILL ROAD, 
CAMBERWELL 3124. 
Telephone: (03) 813 3022. 
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REVIEW/ DATAFLEX 


Neville Angove views DataFlex and discovers a 
database management package which is simple 
enough for a novice yet as powerful as any ene 


database on the market. 





DATAFLEX- 





MOST database management pack- 
ages seem to embody the old joke 
that ends with the line: “You can't get 
there from here — you'll have to start 
from somewhere else’. For most 
database packages, the effective 
limitations of applications depend 
on the concepts around which the 
package was designed. 

For example, dBase II is really 
only useful for handling one rela- 
tional file at a time, although links 
between files can be simulated. 
Knowledgeman, on the other hand, 
is a subset of a mainframe hierarchi- 
cal database applications generator 
based on mainframe data manage- 
ments concepts and file structures. 
Although it is powerful, it is also 
relatively difficult to use. 

DataFlex, from Data Access, was 
designed from the outset as an 
applications development package 
with interactive functions as late 
additions. It seems to owe its design 
to a combination of the best features 
found on several competing pack- 
ages and the ultimate aim of 
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handling simple but truly relational 
database applications. 

The core of DataFlex is a language 
that contains more commands than 


most computer languages. The 
difference is that these commands 
relate solely to manipulating the 
elements of a database. The syntax 
of the language strongly resembles 
Cobol, with a dash of Pascal added 
for taste (since DataFlex is written in 
Pascal/MT+, the Pascal elements 
are not unexpected). 

DataFlex commands are divided 
into several distinct groups, reflect- 
ing the designers’ goals: console I/O 
commands for real-time by the 
operator, internal control com- 
mands, data entry and forms-hand- 
ling commands, plus commands for 
multi-user control, reports, string 
handling, sequential I/O, structured 
control and operating system inter- 
action. 

These commands’ manipulate 
data variables, most of which are 
“windows” in a data entry or report 
form. In fact, the core of DataFlex is 


the data-entry screen, and all data 
manipulations are done in_ this 
environment. 


FILE DESIGN 

DataFlex’s screen design proce- 
dure owes a lot to MicroPro’s 
DataStar, with the data entry form 
being painted on to the screen using 
the cursor control keys. All text in 
the screen (except for the name of 
the form) is irrelevant to DataFlex, 
which is only concerned with any 
unbroken string of underlines, since 
these are the data windows. 

Once the entry screen has been 
created, using either DataFlex’s own 
editor or a word processor, a menu- 
driven file definition utility is used to 
allocate field names and sizes, the 
position of the field in the record, the 
type of field, the links to other files, 
the size of the record (and file), and 
the size and composition of the 
indexes. The form width is not 
limited to the screen width, and the 
allowed length of a form is whatever 
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Left: DataFlex master menu which 
appears at sign-on. 


Below: Screen image created using the 
DataFlex editor. | 


length it takes to accommodate 
32,000 windows. 

DataFlex only allows four types of 
data entry field: numeric, ASCII 
date and overlap. The first three are 
self-explanatory, while the last allows 
a number of contiguous fields to be 
treated as separate entities, with an 
effect similar to Cobol’s multiple 
picture clauses. 

The editing of fields is relatively 
primitive and is limited to simple 
formatting (although more complex 
editing can be done later using the 
command language). Screens can 
be broken into a number of pages, 
with field names being tied to their 
page and their position on the page. 
DataFlex allows up to 255 pages for 
a database configuration (broken up 
over a number of files). 

The file definition utility creates 
two outputs. The first is a separate 
data definition file that is saved for 
use at the later compilation stage. It 
can be modified using the editor ora 
word processor before it is com- 
piled. The second output is a copy of 
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..Other computers cringe 


PortaPak comes with its sleeves rolled up. It was 
designed in Australia to get the most work done in the 
least time and at the lowest price. 

If you want results, sheer computing power, trouble 
free performance, then PortaPak is the only choice. 

If you want prestige, if you need to stroke your 
corporate ego, we suggest you buy something else. 
Something that costs more, isn't as powerful but has a 
lot of “image.” 

Put PortaPak up against imported machines costing 
$5000, $6000 even $7000. The other machines cringe 
with embarrassment. 

PortaPak has 800K of formatted space on each disk 
drive. The expensive machines which boast about hav- 
ing 360K suddenly look rather silly. With PortaPak 
you'll be able to handle much bigger data files and 
have far more programs on hand without having to 
fiddle around changing disks. 

Reliability is often thought of in terms of machine 
breakdowns. Nowadays, the big problem isn’t with 
breakdowns it’s with hangups - when your machine 
turns out to be incompatible with your software. This 
is an enormous, widespread problem. 

It’s why we teamed up with Australia’s software 
geniuses - Software Source Pty Ltd, the top suppliers 
of business and professional programs in the country. 
First, they specially customized PortaPak’s operating 
system so it works with exceptional speed and 
simplicity. 

Then they customized all their CP/M products to 
run perfectly on the PortaPak ~ products like dBASE II, 
SuperCalc, all the major languages, accounting 











Radically different, distinctly Australian design 
using industry standard software. 


Two one-megabyte disk drives - total formatted 
capacity = 1.6Mb. 


Z80B processor running at 
six megahertz. 


For the name of your nearest PortaPak dealer contact: 
The Portable Computer Co. 

80 Beauchamp Rd, Matraville, 2036. 

Phone (02) 661 4877. Telex AA71063 


*See Australian Personal Computer, Feb., 1984. 
**See Australian Micro Computerworld, Nov., 1983. 
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systems, etc. Most importantly, they stake their 
reputation that all these products will work without 
hitches. No other computer in Australia can offer this 
total software support. 

As for electrical and mechanical reliability, look 
inside a PortaPak. There’s a striking difference. The 
PortaPak is completely modular. We didn’t scrimp by 
putting all the circuits on one board. We use ¢hree. 
Servicing is simpler, quicker and cheaper. It's why the 
leading national computer service company, TCG Pty 
Ltd, is pleased to offer a 12 month service contract on 
PortaPak in all capital cities. 

Take an extra close look. at the Canon disk drives. If 
Rolls-Royce built computers, they'd use Canon drives. 
See the massive head protection shield? Hear the way 
the heads lock away every time they deselect? The 
designers had an unusual attitude to reliability - 
fanatical. 

Now carry out some speed tests. On a standard 
benchmark test using BASIC routines*, the timings are: 
PortaPak 12.9 seconds, IBM PC 16.4 seconds, NEC APC 
19.7 seconds and Sirius 16.4 seconds. Using a standard 
dBASE II routine**, the timings are: PortaPak 8 
minutes 11 seconds, IBM PC 11m 52s, Sirius 17m 9s 
and NEC APC 19m 16s. 

The expensive imports really cringe at this because 
they make so much of being ‘'16-bit’’ machines. 
PortaPak is an 8-bit machine and proud of it. Not only 
is an 8-bit machine inherently better suited to jobs like 
word processing, accounting, spreadsheets, etc, but the 
6MHz clock rate ensures it can run rings around the 
others even in complicated mathematical tasks. 


Now to really rub it in, look at PortaPak’s stunning 
additional features: 
© Compact portability. It needs only half the desk space 
of its nearest rival. It goes with you on business trips, 
at night, on the weekend. /n one hand, you hold the 
concentrated working power of an entire office. 
e 9-inch screen, 80-characters wide but with 35 lines 
instead of 24. You see more of your work and the 
characters are the normal shape - not elongated. Much 
more readable. 
¢ 640 x 304 high resolution, dot addressable graphics. 
© Free software including Spellbinder word processing 
and office management system (the most powerful 
available), EBASIC compiler, MENU to make life easy 
for new users, MODEM for telephone communications, 
and Speed Print which lets you continue working 
while you're printing. 
© Universal terminal emulation lets your PortaPak 
mimic the screen handling of other computers and run 
the programs installed for them. Your PortaPak can act 
as a terminal for any computer you care to name. 
© Ability to read and write to other 5.25-inch disk 
formats - e.g. Kaypro and Obsorne. Lets you exchange 
software directly with owners of different computers. 
© User definable character set lets you work with 
foreign alphabets, scientific symbols, etc. 
e Five input/output ports for connecting to printers, 
modems, etc. 
¢ Wide range of peripherals including 5 and 10 Mbyte 
hard disks, built-in world modem, RAM drive, EPROM 
programmer, A/D converter, etc. 


9-inch screen, 80 characters by 35 lines 


640 x 304 graphics. 





Intelligent, capacitive, spill-proof 
keyboard. 


Entire system including software and sales tax - 


ony $3305! 


THE 
PORTABLE 
COMPUTER 
Co. 
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os REVIEW 


the screen, which is used to develop 
the file/data manipulation part of a 
DataFlex application. 

DataFlex has generous limits to its 
databases. Fields can be up to 80 
characters, with a maximum of 255 
fields/record (or 4000 bytes/record). 
Files can contain up to 64,000 
records, and up to 125 files can be 


opened simultaneously (excluding 


index files). Each file can have up to 
nine index files (four for 8-bit 
systems), with a key being com- 
prised of up to six fields (four for 8- 
bit systems). 

The DataFlex file is a random- 
access file, with index files linked 
through the record number (which 
acts as an additional key). The 
indexing allows true index sequen- 
tial access. Each index is construct- 
ed as a B+ tree, which means that 
time needed to locate any element is 
effectively constant regardless of 
the size of the file. (Long key fields 
would, however, cause the process 
to slow because of the physical 
limitations in reading longer records). 


COMMAND USE 

Once the data entry screen (and 
report screen) has been created 
and the files defined, the command 
language can be used to manipulate 


/ SCREEN 


LAST NAME : 


ADDRESS! : 
ADDRESS2 : 
23 @ ie cher 


MEDICARE #: 


DATE HIRED : 


/ 


PAY RATE : vt 
PAY . TYPE -: 

A% 

OPEN FEQPLE 

ENTER PEOPLE 

AUTOPAGE SCREEN 
ENTRY PEOPLE. 
ENTRY PEOPLE. 
ENTRY PEOPLE. 
ENTRY PEOPLE. 
ENTRY PEOPLE. 
ENTRY PEOPLE. 
ENTRY PEOPLE. 
ENTRY PEOPLE. 
ENTRY PEOPLE. 
ENTRY PEOPLE. 
ENTRY PEOPLE. bias 
ENTRY PEGPLE.FIELD_12 
RETURN 

ENTEREND 

ABORT 


LEST: 


POSTCODE: 


— ©H=Hourly or S=Salaried) 





Screen image and data entry control code as created by AUTODEF. 


the entered or retrieved data. The 
command language has_ several 
interesting features, including 
macros, repeat-to and _ while-do 
control structures, subroutines with 
labels, and a begin-end construct. 
The language can also be used to 
construct extra DataFlex com- 
mands, either as command 
sequences controlled by a redefined 


keyboard key, or aS amacro orasa 
completely separate configuration. 
This adds a flexibility not seen in 
programming languages. 

DataFlex command lines are 
appended to the end of the screen 
display (or report) code created 
when the file is defined, using the 
editor or a word processor. Using 
the DataFlex command language is 





system facilities. e And much more. 


*Turbo Pascal from Borland International 
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e Built-in transcendental functions. 
e Dynamic strings with full set of string 
handling features. Program chaining with common variables. 


e Random access data files. Full support of operating 


Computer: 


e Full Screen 


My system is 8 bit 


CPAFG6_ 





Operating system: CP/M 80 


16 bit 
MS DOS... ReDOS... 3 
Disc Format: 


Please be sure model number and format are correct. 


NAME: 
interactive editor 
providing a complete ADDRESS: 
» menudriven program 
development environment. CiTy/STATE/POSTCODE: 
; @ 11 Significant digits in floating 
point arithmetic. TELEPHONE: 


Cheques and money orders payable to: 


Hughes Testing Services 


73 Outram Street WEST PERTH 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 6005 Telephone: (09) 322 7344 
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very much like programming in a 
high-level programming language. 


COMPILATION 

The combination of screen (or 
report) display and command sec- 
tion must be compiled with refer- 
ence to the file definition already 
created before they can be run. The 
process produces a semi-compiled 
code that runs more quickly, can be 
sold as a standalone module for a 
commercial application or can be 
transported to another computer 
system. 

Compilation is a slow process. A 
simple application involving a single 
screen with no report and no data 
manipulation takes several minutes 
to compile. If a large file space is 
reserved — a requirement for the 
index files — the time for compila- 
tion can stretch into several hours 





for a large application. A DataFlex 
application can be divided into 
several Sub-applications, and each 
can be compiled separately, just as 
elements of a normal program can 
be sometimes compiled separately. 
The compiled application is run as 
a command from within DataFlex. 
Several DataFlex utilities are com- 
piled in DataFlex applications. 


OTHER FEATURES 

The latest release of DataFLex 
has other features that enhance its 
performance. It can convert dBase II 
files to its own format (and ZIP 
screens as well). It can handle multi- 
user applications, allowing field, 
record and file locking, and pass- 
word protection. It also includes a 
utility used to design menus that can 
be incorporated into a DataFlex 
application. 


Australian Computer Enterprises 
exe) mm deComuy(eCoimeclele(ome) Me(UrelIIAYACOLAN I Ks 


Another feature is the ability to 
postpone the updating of the in- 
dexes. Normally, indexes are updat- 
ed automatically, and this can delay 
processing in complex applications. 
DataFlex will allow the suppression 
of this updating until a re-index 
command is issued. 

For novice users, DataFlex also 
includes two utilities that do away 
with most programming involved in 
creating simple applications that 
only use a single file. 


AUTODEF 

Once the form has been created 
on-screen, the user can invoke the 
AUTODEF utility. It prompts the 
user to provide field names in the 
order in which fields appear on the 
screen. It also defines the file size, 
field types and prompts for key 
fields. The resulting code is similar 


at the most competitive prices 
AVAILABLE IN CP/M, CP/M-86, MS-DOS, PC-DOS 


Programming Languages 


Turbo Pascal 
Ada 

C Compiler 
Basic Compiler 
System Utilities 
Dignostic Il 
System Checker 
Disk Edit 


Others 

$85 
$418 
$499 
418 


Investment TaxPac 
DAX PLUS 


$175 
$105 


$140 Star Edit 


Term Il Communication Program 


Personal Data Base Il 
Optimizer (business problem solver) 
Scratch Pad with Voice Control 

and TECMAR Recognition Board 


$279 
$279 
$799 
$175 
$279 


$1999 
$315 


DEALER ENQCIRIES WELCOME! 


WRITE, PHONE OR CALL IN: 


Fax: (09) 451 7653 
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1341 Albany Highway 
CANNINGTON, WA 6107 
Phone (09) 451 7304 


Telex: AA95334 AUSCOM 
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Enter H032 on Enquiry Card 


to that which a user would write, 
except that it is completely self- 
contained with regards to the screen 
form created and is ready to 
compile. 

AUTODEF cannot be used for 
applications involving multiple files, 
or where additional manipulation of 
the data is required. But it can be 
used to create the screen handling/ 
data entry code and the file defini- 
tion for later modification with the 
editor. Despite these limitations, 
AUTODEF is excellent for creating 
simple applications — simple in a 
relative sense only, as these can be 
quite complex by dBase ll standards. 


QUERY 

DataFlex also contains a utility 
that generates simple reports. The 
QUERY utility prompts the user on 


which fields should be included in. 


the report, which fields are to be 
used for the data selection criteria 
and what key fields are to be used if 
the file has multiple keys. QUERY 
also asks where the report is to be 
sent. This can be to the screen, the 
printer, to disk, or to a report image 
file. 

The report image file can be used 
as the basis of a customised report 
(similar to the files created by 
AUTODEF) or can determine the 
format of the output: as a columnar 
table, a sequential file with one field 
per line or as a sequential ASCII file 
similar to the format used by Basic. 


DOCUMENTATION 

The latest version of DataFlex is 
supplied with a heavily revised 
manual which comprehensively dis- 
Cusses every system function and 
includes comprehensive examples. 
Beginners are led through the 
installation procedure, and file defi- 
nition and compilation (using 
AUTODEF). 

Although the manual contains a 
wealth of detail in its 200 or so A4 
loose-leaf pages, it is — despite its 
revision — unsuitable for anyone 
who cannot afford the time for 
exhaustive experimentation. For ex- 
ample, the use of the editor is 
discussed only after the tutorial 
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SOFTWARE REPORT CARD 


DATAFLEX 
(Vs 2.0E) 





Performance 
Documentation 


Ease of Use 


¢ 
s 
8 
a 
WW 
O 
O 
O 
w 


[] LJ ( © Poor 
[] LJ 0 © Fair 
LJ) 8 A) & Good 


Error Handling 


System requirements: 
Any major 8-bit or 16-bit 
operating system; 600K-bytes 
of disk storage, 52K RAM (8- 
bit), 1OOK RAM (16-bit). 
Price: $900 (8-bit), $1200 (16-bit). 


Distributed by: 
Intelligence (Aust) Pty Ltd 
4/204 Clarence St 
Sydney 2000. 
Tel: (02) 267 1711. 


Archives Computers Australia 
163 Clarendon St 

Sth Melbourne 3205 

Tel: (03) 699 8377. 


Australian Microcomputer 
Solutions 

248 Latrobe Tce, 
Geelong, Vic 3320. 

Tel: (052) 21 1085. 


section in which the use of the editor 
is assumed. Even then, the editor's 
documentation is sparse and in- 
complete enough to force most 
users to a word processor for 
creating screen images or writing 
DataFlex code. 

While the DataFlex commands are 
discussed in detail, with a number of 
examples, there is insufficient expla- 
nation of how the commands can be 
used in concert to create complex 





AUTODEF to using FILEDEF and 
commands, and the new user will 
stumble badly taking this step. 

There is no doubt that a new user 
could write applications in DataFlex 
much faster than with any compar- 
able development system, but the 
manual’s design makes this process 
much more difficult than it should 
be. It is no small wonder that the 
three Australian distributors offer 
training classes in its use. 

While DataFlex is not unique in 
having problems with its documen- 
tation it would still benefit from 
another revision. 


CONCLUSION 

DataFlex is a powerful database 
applications development tool, well 
suited for beginners and advanced 
users. Although simple applications 
can be developed in only a few 
hours, the package incorporates 
sufficient power to equal the perfor- 
mance of any other system used to 
develop relational database applica- 
tions. 

The ability of DataFlex to be used 
to create user-defined utilities 
which, in turn, can be used in the 
development of applications is a 
major plus, along with its flexibility 
and relative ease of use. Its features, 
facilities and power put it well ahead 
of comparable packages, especially 
in the development of menu-driven 
applications. 

DataFlex is especially suitable for 
use by contract programmers or 
independent software houses need- 
ing to develop one-off database 
management applications. Its use of 
a compiler guarantees the security 
of the source code and reduces the 
cost to the final user because only a 
run-time package has to be bought 
to runa compiled application. 

The ability to use DataFlex to 
create user-defined utilities means 
that a programmer can quickly write 
the programming tools that can be 
used in a variety of applications, and 
together with the automatic file 
definition and report definition utili- 
ties allows the contract programmer 
to produce the bulk of the required 
code quickly. 
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for the 


Advanced Personal Computer 


The Integrated Business Package comprising: 
FINANCIAL MODELLING, WORD PROCESSING, DATA BASE, GRAPHICS, FORM DESIGN 


& COMMUNICATIONS 


MICROMODELLER 
MICROPLAN 
SCRATCHPAD-86 
SUPERCALC 86 
MARS 
MS-MULTIPLAN 


Restaurant Accounting 
System 


Real Estate Management 
Management Simulation 


Taxation Preparation 


Swimming Pool Chemical 


Retailing 

Medical Billing & 
Accounting 

Video Rental 


AUTO-CAD 
GRAPHPLAN 


MS-MULTI-TOOL 
BUDGET 
MS-MULTI-TOOL 
FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 
MASTERPLANNER 
ABSTAT 


Insurance 

Service Station 
Accounting 
Auctioneers 
Newsagents 

Travel Agents 
Smash Repairers 
Builders 

Retail Stores 

Spare Parts Dealers 


GRAPHWRITER 
VIDEOGRAPH 
DR-GRAPH 


IMS (Ascent) & 
(Executive) 
DAVIDSON 
I.A.L. 
ATTACHE 


CARPE 

SYBIZ 
PADMEDE 
AKKOUNTANT 


processing 


Word 


BENCHMARK 
WORDSTAR 86 


SPELLBINDER-86 
OK EDITOR 


dBASE II 
DATAFLEX 
DMS-DELTA 
CONDOR-86 


RESCUE 
FMS-86 
FRIDAY 


MS-DOS 
CP/M-86 


Concurrent CP/M-86 
UCSD p-System 


Program ming 


Languages 


Personal Basic, R.M. COBOL, C/BASIC-86, C.B.-86, PASCAL MT+/86, Speed Programming Package for Pascal MT +/86, CIS/COBOL 86, DRI C 86, PL/1-86 
SSS FORTRAN 86, CONTROL-C BASIC, SUPER SOFT C 86, PASCAL/M 86, JANUS/ADA 86, Computer Innovations C 86, MS-BASIC, MS-BASIC COMPILER 
MS-BUSINESS BASIC COMPILER, MS-PASCAL, MS-FORTRAN, MS-C, MS--COBOL 





PHONE TOLL FREE 008 226344 
(IN SYDNEY PHONE 438 3544) 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT SOFTWARE FOR 
YOUR APPLICATION AND YOUR NEAREST DEALER 





NEC Corporation 


Tokyo, Japan 
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ONLY NEC COULD DOTT. The thinking businessman’s 
personal computer. It’s so smart we call it The Brain. 

And if you want to get ahead in business all you Bee i. eee es 
need do is use your Brain. 8 Ya ._ *< 

It does things that are the envy of other personal —_gupapus aii line iheaciaetieneianees 
business computer makers: 

All for an extraordinarily competitive price. 

It has 16 bit processing ability, that’s yust become 
the industry standard of comparison. 

The NEC Advanced Personal Computer comes 
complete with both MS-DOS and CP/M-86 operating 
systems. It features advanced business processing 
capabilities with a wide range of application software 
available plus excellent communications and superb 
graphics in colour or mono. We believe it has no true 
competitors. 

The NEC Advanced Personal Computer is very 
simply the “State of the Art” personal computer. 

The Brain. 

Use yours right now and arrange a demonstra- 
tion to stay ahead of your competition. 

Telephone toll free (008) 226344 (in Sydney 
telephone 438 2322) or send the coupon below. 

NEC Information Systems Australia Pty. Ltd. 
(Inc. N.S.W.) 

Sydney: 99 Nicholson Street, St. Leonards 2065. 
Telephone: (02) 438 3544. 

Melbourne: 1] Queens Road, Melbourne 3004. 
Telephone: (03) 2675599. 


Brisbane: 8 Campbell Street, Bowen Hills 4006. C C ' 

Telephone: (07) 528544. NE orporation 

Perth: 67 Adelaide Terrace, Perth 6000. Tokyo, Japan 

Telephone: (09) 3256988. The NEC Advanced Personal Computer 


<< — eee ee 


To NEC Information Systems Australia Pty. Ltd. 99 Nicholson St., St. Leonards, N.S.W. 2065. 


Please send me more information about the NEC Advanced Personal Computer. 








Weather ithe!_.  Compamy: 
Pda Oe Postcode: Telepone: 
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WHY KNOWLEDGEMAN? 


KnowledgeMan is an_ all-in-one information 
management system integrated into a single 
package. It uses the full power of the 16 bit 
microcomputer and is not simply an upgrade 
from the 8 bit environment. What does 
KnowledgeMan do? It integrates six basic 
information processing functions into a single 
piece of software: 

* Data Management. Full data base manage- 
ment facilities are provided including multiple 
indexes (B + trees). 

Ad Hoc Inquiries. For spur-of-the-moment 
information requirements merely type a single 
English-like query (Similar to SQL/DS). 
Spreadsheet Analysis. Not only full spread- 
sheet capability but integration with other 
KnowledgeMan functions allows interchange 
of data with the data base. You can even 
program into the spreadsheet. 


Screen Management. Forms are easily 
defined for input/output, screen attributes 
can easily be specified and character 
integrity can be checked. 

Statistical Analysis. Standard Deviation, 
variance and other description statistics are 
available. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Multisoft distributes software for 


Micro Data Base System Inc. 


Enter H035 on Enquiry Card 
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* Printed Forms Management. Complete control 
over printed output is provided. Reprinted 
forms can be specified, disk output can be 
directed to the printer, text and tiles can be 
defined anywhere on a form. 


* Functions and Procedure. Numeric functions 
such as exponentiation, random numbers and 
alpha-numeric conversions are built-in. 


WHO CAN USE KNOWLEDGEMAN? 


KnowledgeMan software is oriented towards a 
wide spectrum of users. At one end are those 
with relatively little computer expertise. The 
simplest forms of KnowledgeMan commands can 
be used to carry out basic processing tasks. 
Typically, these are spreadsheet analysis, data 
retrieval and statistical analysis of selected data. 


At the other end are application systems 
developers, who use the most advanced 
KnowledgeMan facilities to build application 
systems. Typically, the |= KnowledgeMan 
programming language capabilities might be 
used to build a customized accounting or 
personal management application. 


AND NOW, SOME EXCITING NEW MODULES 
FOR KNOWLEDGEMAN: 


Kgraph: An extensive graphics facility that 
enables a KnowledgeMan user to plot 
information held in KnowledgeMan tables, 
spreadsheets, arrays and variables. It uses the 
highest possible multi-colour resolution sup- 
ported by the IBM Colour/Graphics Monitor 
Adaptor. The graphing requests can be 


ser} 


interspersed at will with spreadsheet or other 
KnowledgeMan commands. Unlike other 
integrated systems, KnowledgeMan does not 
require data to be input to the spreadsheet 
before it can be graphed. 


KPaint: A versatile interactive forms painting 
component for colour or monochrome displays. 
KPaint’s menu drive structure allows easy 
creation of colour blocks. With each block you 
can shrink it, expand it, move it, change its 
colour or put another block on top of it. Add 
words, numbers, symbols, even variables and 
formulas. You can move them, copy them, 
change them, delete one of them, some of them 
or all of them. 


Ktext: The text processing component for 
KnowledgeMan giving all the features needed for 
conveniently creating, revising, storing and 
printing textual information. Ktext eliminates 
and cut-and-paste ordeal of assembling inform- 
ation in your KnowledgeMan system. Because 
Ktext is totally integrated with KnowledgeMan, 
you can retrieve data, obtain statistics, perform 
computations or issue any other KnowledgeMan 
commands and the results will be printed in the 
text. You can produce personalized form letters, 
sales reports, backed up by statistics, complete 
budget reports, mass mailings and any other 
documents to your specifications quickly, 
efficiently and completely. In fact, Ktext has full 
word processing facilities. 


Let KnowledgeMan solve all of your information 
management needs. 









1121 Hay Street, 
West Perth 6005, 
Western Australia. 
Telephone: (O09) 322 6637. 





REVIEW/R:BASE 


Some database management applications need only 
a middleweight package that is easy to use. 
R:base 4000 has both features, according to 


Burton Alperson. 


DATA MANAGEMENT 


R:BASE 4000 is the middle member 
of a family of database management 
programs from Microrim. R:base 
2000 is a stripped-down, low-cost 
version of R:base 4000, and R:base 
6000 is the 4000-level program 
modified for a multi-user environ- 
ment. Except for the multi-user 
capability, the 4000- and 6000-level 
programs have similar capacities 
and features. 

R:base is a fully relational data- 
base management system (DBMS) 
with the ability to sort and select 
records conditionally and uncondi- 
tionally. Like many other DBMSs, it 
can perform intersection, union, 
subtraction, projection, and joining 
operations in the creation of new 
relations. 

The program requires 256K-bytes 
of memory, and performance does 
‘not improve with more memory. 
However, optional modules sold at 
extra cost may be able to take 
advantage of more memory. Micro- 
rim currently sells the Extended 
Report Writer, and two other 
modules — a Fortran/Pascal pro- 
gramming interface and a natural- 
language user interface called CLIO 
— are promised in the near future. 
None of the modules was tested for 
this review. 

R:base supports any printer cap- 
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with 


able of reproducing uppercase and 
lowercase ASCII text. It provides no 
special control of printers that use 
setup codes for fonts, sizes, and 
other printing characteristics. Al- 
though a color monitor may be used 
with R:base, no special provision is 
made for controlling color in the 
program. 


USER INTERFACE 

R:base’s user interface is flexible 
enough to suit both experts and 
novices. If you are an experienced 
user, you can type in commands in 
the correct syntax, then sit back and 
watch the program run through its 
paces. If you are still unfamiliar with 
the syntax, youcan type PROMPT to 
send the program into a_ fully 
prompted mode. An appropriate 
help screen appears, and the pro- 
gram prompts you for information. 
All you do is fill in the blanks. Thus, 
R:base gives you the best of both 
worlds: command and menu opera- 
tion in a single program. 

On the other hand, programm- 
ability — one of the most important 
features of the heavyweight DBMSs 
— is almost absent in R:base. Only a 
crude provision to sequence non- 
interactive commands in “command 
files” is provided. It is impossible to 





develop turnkey systems and other 
customised applications because 
R:base contains neither a program- 
ming language nor a macro capabi- 
lity. The future addition of a Fortran/ 
Pascal programming _ interface 
should allow some programmability 
for professional programmers, but 
the lack of a Basic interface or an 
internal language capability leaves 
most of us out in the cold. 

This is a puzzling omission. Most 
of Microrim’s advertising invites 
users to compare R:base_ with 
programs like dBase Il and Know- 
ledgeman, which leads you to 
believe that it is similar in scope and 
capacity to these programs. It is not. 
Lack of programmability places 
R:base in a weaker class. 


COMMUNICATION 

R:base’s ability to send and receive 
files to and from other programs is 
weak but comparable to most other 
data management software. ASCII 
input and output is available for both 
serial string and two-dimensional 
formats. Automatic routines are 
available for Multiplan SYLK files 
and for other Microrim products. 
Although communication is claimed 
for DIF files, it involves a manual 
procedure that requires you to 
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understand the jargon of DIF files 
before you can convert data. 

R:base’s searching and sorting 
Capabilities mix power and flexibi- 
lity, but there are disappointing 
omissions. The program is unusu- 
ally rich in available data types. 
Appropriate data handling is pro- 
vided for date, dollar, integer, real 
(floating-point), text (string), and 
time variables. However, only 10 
search or sort criteria may be used 
simultaneously, and the only avail- 
able operators are AND or OR. (With 
the addition of the Extended Report 
Writer you can also us IF... THEN 
.. . ELSE.) To provide a point of 
reference, Knowledgeman provides 
AND, OR, XOR, NOT, IF... THEN, 
IF... THEN... ELSE, and CASE. In 
addition, the number of simulta- 
neous search and sort criteria in 
Knowledgeman is unlimited. 

Indexing (called “keying” in R:base 
terminology) is powerful and easy to 
invoke. While some other data 
management programs restrict the 
use of keyed variables to one or two 
commands, R:base’s keying can be 
used to improve performance in a 
broad range of enquiry functions, 
including INTERSECT, SUBTRACT, 
UNION, and WHERE. 

Ad hoc query functions are 
beautifully implemented in R:base. 
The enquiry command structure is 
similar to IBM’s SQL/DS (Structured 
Query Language/Data System). The 
major enquiry commond is SELECT. 
Like most of R:base’s command set, 
it is easy to use, intuitively appeal- 
ing, and moderately powerful. The 
syntax for SELECT operates as 
follows: 


SELECT attnames FROM relation 
{SORTED BY attnames {=A or =D} 
WHERE conditions } 


“SELECT attnames FROM rela- 
tion” is the only required part of the 
syntax. It describes the list of fields 
you want to see and the name of the 
table that contains the data. 
“SORTED by attnames =A or =D” 
defines the sorting order and 
whether it should be ascending or 
descending for each sorting variable. 
“WHERE conditions” defines the 
conditions for inclusion or exclusion 
of records in the report. 
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Attributes 
Name Type 
ADDAY INTEGER 
ADMCODE INTEGER 
ADMTH 
ADYEAR 
ATTADD1 
AT TADD2 
AT TADD3 
_ ATTADD4 
AT TPHONE 
DIDAY | 
DIMTH 
DIYEAR 
LNSTAT 
MDADD1 
MDADD2 
MDADD3 
MDADD4 
MDPHONE 
PAYSRC 
PTID> 
REFATT 
REFCODE 
REFDAY 
REFMD 
REFMTH 
REFSRC 
REFYEAR 
SLFINS 
WCAUTH 
WCCO 
WCCOOF 
WCPHONE 
WCREP © 


Length 

1 value(s) 

1 value(s) 

1 value(s) 

1 value(s) 
30 characters 
30 characters 
30 characters 
30 characters - 
19 characters 
‘1 value(s) | 

1 value(s) 

1 value(s) 

1 value(s) 
30 characters 
30 characters 
30 characters 
30 characters 
19 characters 

1 value(s) 

9 characters 
30 characters 

1 value(s) © 

1 value(s) 
30 characters 

1 value(s) 

1 value(s) 

1 value(s) 

1 characters 

1 characters 
30 characters 
30 characters. 
19 characters 
30 characters 


INTEGER 
INTEGER 
TEXT 
INTEGER 
INTEGER 
INTEGER 
TEXT 
TEXT 
TEXT 
TEX] 
TEXT 
TEXT 


Figure 1. 


R:base’s report capacities are 
disappointing. Although field place- 
ment is flexible, report width is 
limited to 1382 columns, and control 
breaks are impossible. Most impor- 
tant, no more than 10 variables can 
be created for a report. These 
limitations severely constrain appli- 
cations programmers. Adding the 
Extended Report Writer reduces 
some of these limitations. The extra 
module reduces the restriction on 
the number of variables, increases 
the page width of reports, allows the 
insertion of control breaks, and 
provides expanded formatting capa- 
bilities. 

The maximum record length for 
R:base is 1530 characters. The 
maximum number of fields per 
record is 400, and the maximum field 
length is 1500 characters. Microrim’s 
claim of a billion-record capacity for 
R:base is amusing. Using their 
estimation formula on a small 33- 
field database, a mere million re- 
cords would require a 768M-byte 
hard disk for data storage alone. A 


Comment 

Admissions day 
Program code 
Admissions month 
Admissions year 
Attorney’s address 
Attorney’s address _ 
Attorney’s address 
Attorney’s address _ 
Attorney's phone 
Day of discharge 
Month of discharge 
Year of discharge 
Payment lien status 
Physician’s address 
Physician’s address 
Physician’s address 
Physician’s address 
Physician’s phone 
Payment source code 
Patient ID number 
Referring attorney name 
Source of referral 

Day of referral — 
Referring physician name 
Month of referral 
Referral source code 
Year of referral 

Self insured? 

Work comp authorized? 
Work comp company © 
Work comp office 
Work comp phone 
Work comp rep name 


Relation Key 


x 
+ 


+ 
+ 
% 
+ 





billion records would require a 
thousand times more hard disk. It 
would be nice to believe that this 
capacity will be available before 
R:base is obsolete. 


PERFORMANCE TEST 

In order to test some of R:base’s 
features, | imported a small hospital 
information system that | had orgin- 
ally developed as a Lotus 1-2-3 
template system. The process illus- 
trates some of the problems involved 
when a program does not provide a 
direct transfer capability. 

It was necessary to reformat the 
spreadsheet by _ inserting new 
columns containing quotes and 
commas (",’) between each of the 
Original columns. This step was 
required because some of the origi- 
nal fields contained embedded com- 
mas that could disrupt the transfer 
process. After reformatting, the 
spreadsheet was “printed” to an 
ASCII.PRN file by Lotus 1-2-3. 

Although R:base is supposed to 
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read two-dimensional ASCII files, 
incoming records can be no longer 
than 80 characters. Consequently | 
had to write a Basic program that 
could read the PRN file and reformat 
it into the serial string format 
expected by R:base. 

After running the Basic program, 
the data were imported into R:base 
with a LOAD command. The pro- 
cess was tedious; a considerable 
amount of time could have been 
saved if R:base contained a direct 
importing routine for Lotus 1-2-3 
WKS files. In fairness it should be 
pointed out that few other data 
management programs have this 
Capacity. 

Microrim deserves high praise for 
providing formulas for estimating 
file size. Few microcomputer DBMSs 
contain this critical information. The 
estimated file size for this database 
turned out to be quite close to the 
actual size. The estimated file size 
for data storage was 322,560 bytes, 
while actual file size was 325,632 
bytes. 

The sample database | used is a 
33-field, 420-record information sys- 
tem. Figure 1 shows R:base’s des- 
cription of the database produced 
by the LISTATT (list attributes) 
command. Except for the column 
labelled “Comment,” which | added, 
Figure 1 is the actual file output from 
R:base. It was necessary only to type 
OUTPUT “ATTR.DOC*" to instruct 
R:base to produce a file rather than 
screen output. The file was then 
easily imported to a word process- 
ing program. 

| confined speed testing to the ad 
hoc enquiry functions and tried to 
restrict the scope of testing to tasks 
similar to those that were actually 
required of this database. An addi- 
tional consideration was_ sorting 
performance. | wanted to see how 
much performance was degraded 
by increasing the number of sort 
criteria and making the conditions 
imposed on the search requests 
more complex. All tests were per- 
formed on a 640K-byte IBM PC with 
an expansion chassis and a hard 
disk. 

The first test involved using the 
Select command to produce a report 
consisting of referring physicians, 
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referring attorneys, workers’ com- 
pensation representatives, payment 
sources, referral sources, and pro- 
gram admissions codes, all ordered 
alphabeticaly by referring physician. 
The required syntax was: 


SELECT REFMD REFATT WCREP PAYSRC 
REFSRC ADMCODE FROM MAIN SORTED BY 
REFMD = A. 


This command took 48 seconds 
to process (the time between 
pressing <Enter> and the appear- 
ance of the first line of the reporton 
the screen). When an additional 
sorting criterion was imposed 
(sorting by REFATT), processing 
time increased to 71 secs. Adding 
a third sorting condition (WCREP) 
increased the time to 95 seconds. 

All of the previous tasks involved 
string sorting criteria. A second 
series of tests involved the same 
report as above, this time sorted by 
the numerical variables of PAYSRC, 
REFSRC, and ADMCODE. The 
report was produced with one 
sorting criterion in 15 seconds. Two 
criteria required 20 seconds, and 
three criteria required 22 seconds. 
R:base is apparently more efficient 
at sorting integers than strings. 
When possible you should use 
numerical sorting fields to increase 
speed with R:base. 

Performance was_ substantially 
improved when conditional state- 
ments were included with a WHERE 
statement. This was surprising since 
the use of conditionals degrades the 
performance of some other data 
management software. 

When the clause WHERE ADYEAR 
EQ 82 was added to the syntax just 
used (restricting the report to 1982 
admissions), processing time drop- 
ped from 48 seconds to 16 seconds 
for the one-string criterion task. For 
the two- and three-string criteria 
tasks, processing times changed 
from 71 seconds to 32 seconds and 
from 95 seconds to 40 seconds. 
Processing times for all the numeri- 
cal sorting tasks were constant at 
about 13 to 14 seconds. 

Increasing the complexity of the 
conditional clause to WHERE 
ADDAY GE 1 AND ADMTH GE 1 
AND ADYEAR GE 82 AND 
ADYEAR LT 83 had little impact on 


performance. The times were all 
within a second or two of the simpler 
conditional statement. In all cases, 
the program performed flawlessly 
and exactly as specified in the 
manual. 

R:base is fast for amicrocomputer 
DBMS. While it is considerably 
slower than Lotus 1-2-3, it is faster 
than most other data management 
programs. 

R:base is an outstanding choice 
for a small business that doesnt 
need to develop turnkey systems or 
complex reports. Its superb en- 
gineering and documentation put it 
head and shoulders above much of 
its competition. 

However, R:base doesn’t come 
close to being the replacement for 
powerful data management soft- 
ware such as dBase II and Know- 
ledgeman. Applications program- 
mers will find themselves severely 
limited by the absence of pro- 
gramming capability and macros, by 
limited communications capability, 
by an impoverished selection of 
logical operators, by the limitations 
of 10 variables per report and 132 
columns per page, and by the 
inability to group data with control 
breaks. 

Although some of these limita- 
tions may be overcome by adding 
modules at extra cost, many of the 
functions found in the modules 
deserve to be included in the original 
product. Microrim says that it is 
working on programming enhance- 
ments for the product. If the 
company can produce these en- 
hancements with the same elegance 
that exists in its current product, 
R:base may become a formidable 
heavyweight contender. As it stands, 
the program is a champion among 
middleweights. 





Burton L. Alperson, Ph.D., is a contri- 


buting editor for PC World. 


R:BASE 4000 
System requirements: 

256K, two disk drives. 
Price: $630. 


Available from: 
Imagineering 
3/579 Harris St, Ultimo, NSW 2007. 
Tel: (02) 212 14117. 
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FMS FAGAN MICROPROCESSOR SYSTEMS CP/M-80, CP/M-86, MS-DOS 


Graflalk 


Gr aflalk is acomplete GRAPHICS subsystem. It comprises a full-screen 
spreadsheet-like editor, a dual screen command editor and simple command 
generation of pie charts, bar charts and X-Y plots. Graftalk is both fully menu- 
driven and fully programmable. It is a standard in the micro-computer world which 
can accept data from all popular spread-sheets and database system reports. 


If you have any of the following equipment, Gr aflalk can be installed: 


16 bit Computers 

© IBM PC # DEC Rainbow ® Zenith Z100, 150, 160 
© TeleVideo 1605 @ DecMate II. 

8 bit Computers 

Any Z80/8080 ® North Star Advantage @ Tele- 
Video 803 @ Teletote ®Otrona Attache ® Sony 
@ SMC-70 @ Epson QX-10 © NEC 8801 ¢ IBM PC 


PRINTER GRAPHICS 
Babyblue @ Sanyo MBC 1200/1250. 


Screens IN . g THIS TEAT WAS 
ADM3A or ADM3a+ or ADM5 with A aN gS A PRODUCED ON A 
RGS12 retrofit DIABLO 1650 


Televideo 912, 9020 with Datatype retrofit 
(Autograph 120) DISTRICT 23 DISTRICT 47 

Televideo 910, 950 with Datatype retrofit EJ orsrmicr 14 —— STATE senace 
(Autograph 150) 

ID-100 VB 

VT 100 with Digital Engineering Retrofit 
(DE VT640) 

TAB 132/1S-G with TB600 Board 

Televideo Terminal with Selanar SG900 board 


Plotters 


Calcomp 84, Calcomp 81, Goerz 284, 
Goerz 281, IBM XY/750 

Hewlett-Packard 7220, 7225, 7221, 7470 

Houston Instruments DMP-3, -4, -6, -7, -29 

Panasonic VP-6801P 

Strobe Model 100 

Tektronics 4662 

Watanabe 4675, 4636 

Mannesman Tally PIXY3 plotter 

AMDEK Amplot II plotter 


Printers 


Diablo 1640, 1650, 630 (as direct plotting device) 

NEC Spinwriter 5510, 5520 (as direct device) 

Anadex 9501 (as dump device) 

Diablo 1640, 1650, 630 

NEC Spinwriter 5510, 5520 

Paper Tiger IDS-460 

Epson MX80, MX100, FX100 

Okidata 82A, 83A, 84 (also known as 
Microline, ICL . . .) 


Okidata 84 
amie 92, 93 $520.00 (ex sales tax) 


C.Itoh Prowriters, 8510 and 1550 
DEC LASO printer $598.00 (incl. sales tax) 














PShat | lk. the move 


and DRAW 
usness graphics commands 
give you 

for LY; M ® real 
flexibility. 











RADIO LISTENERSHIP 





Stacked bars 
and percentage 
bars are both 
supported. 















FM 95 Canterbury Rd, Middle Park, Victoria 3206. 
Telephone: (03) 699 9899 ‘Telex: AA316024. 






Enter H007 on Enquiry Card 





REVIEW /KNOWLEDGEMAN 


As microcomputers become more powerful, they 
are beginning to take advantage of the sophisticated 
programs written for mainframes. 

Marc Stern looks at Knowledgeman, a relational 
database which takes advantage of 

IBM’s Structured Query Language. 





KNOWLEDGEMAN 





AS 16-bit microprocessors become 
more prevalent, we are beginning to 
see personal computers that are 
complex enough to make use of 
software developed originally for 
mainframes. Knowledgeman is a 
product that brings the IBM Stuc- 
tured Query Language, or SQL, a 
relational database language, to the 
IBM Personal Computer. 

Knowledgeman is more powerful 
than most commonly used database 
programs, such as dBase II. Not only 
does it allow you to set up a 
relational database, but it also lets 
you perform spreadsheet functions 
with its built-in spreadsheet. You 
can use the spreadsheet to add more 
complex analytical tools to your 
analyses of the database. 

Knowledgeman clearly isn’t. ideal 
for beginners. It is much easier to 
work with if you either have a 
working knowledge of a program- 
ming language or adatabase system 
that also is a programming lan- 
guage, such as dBase. Knowledge- 
man is also a developmental lan- 
guage, if you choose to use it as 
such. 
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Feature for feature, Knowledge- 
man shows the power of its main- 
frame design. You can have up to 
255 fields per record; each one of 
them can have up to 65,535 charac- 
ters, depending on your machine's 
memory and storage capacity. It can 
handle numerical, character and 
logical fields and provides 14-point 
numeric accuracy, aS opposed to 
10-point accuracy with dBase. 
Knowledgeman can convert your 
alphabetic entries from lowercase to 


Records per table 
Characters per record 
Fields per record 
Characters per field 
Tables open at once 


Index keys per table 

Fields per index key 

Index key length (characters) 
Working variables 

Rows and columns per spreadsheet 


The limits of Knowledgeman. 





uppercase or vice versa and can 
check entries to ensure that they 
conform to your choice of digit, 
alphabetic or alphanumeric types. 

You have an unlimited number of 
files available for use at any time, 
making the program more useful for 
handling large quantities of infor- 
mation than dBase is. 

You can sort information § in 
reports with secondary keys, in 
ascending or descending order (ora 
mixture of both), and set up and 
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index using a so-called B-tree 
arrangement. This makes possible 
more highly refined and detailed 
data manipulation than is possible 
with the usual microcomputer data- 
bases. 

Security with such large amounts 
of information is important, so 


Knowledgeman has an effective 
built-in password protection system. 
You must use a special password to 
open the program, and you can 
encrypt your data while using any of 
65,535 combinations of protection 
codes. When properly used, these 
codes will ensure that your data will 


DEFINE 
FILET, * 
FIELD? 
FIELD? 
FIELD? 


FIELD? 
FIELD? 
FIELD? 
FIELD? 
FIELD? 
FIELD? 
FIELD? 
FIELD? 
FIELD? 
FIELD? 


AREAS OF EXPERTISE: 


OTHER AREA 


‘B: CONSULT. ITB" 


COMMENTS 


CONSULT start the process 
name the file to store data base 
EXPERTIS STR 60 a field for their area of expertise 
OTHER STR 60 field for other areas of their interest 
LASTNAME STR 17 USING "“aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa" 
make sure last name is just alphabetic 
FIRST STR 15 USING "“aaaaaaaaaaaaaaa" 
COMPANY STR 40 
STREET STR 40 
CITY STR:45 
STATE STR S 
POSTCODE NUM 4 USING "dddd" make sure postcode is number 
PHONE NUM 7 USING "ddd-dddd"use picture for phone number 
RATE NUM 5S USING "Sddd.dd" use dollar picture 
COMMENT STR 60 


<ENTER> to end press ENTER 





Setting up a computer consultant database. 


CONSULTANT DATA BASE 


LAST NAME: 


remain secure, even if you are 
sharing a computer. 

Knowledgeman gives you a wide 
range of alternatives for manipu- 
lating both numeric and alphabetic 
data. You can take a square root, 
produce a random number, calcu- 
late exponents, logarithms and 
several trigonometric functions. You 
can also operate on parts of 
alphanumeric fields. You can use 
any of these functions to create a 
temporary field, to produce screens 
or printed reports and to perform 
Statistical or spreadsheet calcula- 
tions. 

All the commands you need to use 
are simple English words. You 
simply type the appropriate com- 
mand when prompted by the pro- 
gram. For instance, Define allows 
you to set up a new file, Redefine 
allows you to change an existing file, 
Rename allows you to rename a file, 
Impress allows you to define a new 
table by impressing it with the 
definition of an existing file, and 
Destroy destroys a table. 

Knowledgeman is a powerful tool 


COMPANY : 


STREET: 


CLTY:: 


POSTCODE: 


RATECPER HOUR): $ 


COMMENTS: 


PROCEED DOWN FIELDS <ENTER> TO CANCEL <ESC> 





Screen design for consultant database. 
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when it comes to designing the 
appearance of your display. You can 
specify where you want each ele- 
ment to appear. You must have a 
working knowledge of the screen's 
vertical and horizontal layout to take 
advantage of this feature, but you 
can also use color, blinking or 





be can quickly use the program for 

simple tasks, but to use it for detailed 
analyses or data manipulations requires quite an 
investment of time and effort. 





inverse display characteristics. You 
also have the same control over 
printed forms. This allows you to fill 
out preprinted forms with the data 
you desire. 

Overall, Knowledgeman seems to 
live up to the claims made for it. Itisa 
powerful relational database; you 
can both create data files and 
manipulate them easily. The built-in 
spreadsheet module has all the 
features common to other spread- 
sheets on the market. Most impor- 
tant are its abilities to handle 
complex data manipulations and to 
perform statistical analyses. The 
extensive command structure is 
hard to learn to use effectively, 
although individual commands are 
easy to master. You can quickly use 
the program for simple tasks, but to 
use it effectively and for detailed 
statistical analyses or data mani- 
pulations and analyses 
quite an investment of time and 
effort. Once you've made that effort, 
however, you will be rewarded. 

If you try to issue a command that 
the program doesn’t recognise, it 
will ignore it and let you issue 
another command or ask for help. 
During the review period, no major 
problems arose in the program's 
handling of errors. 

You do have to give the program 
some technical details about your 
screen display before the program 
can operate, however — a cumber- 
some situation when you buy the 
program. 
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The documentation is complete 
and to the point — if you are a 
computer engineer or professional. 


you'll find yourself flipping back and 
forth through many pages of the 
manual. It would be better if the 





requires. 










manual addressed novice users, 
intermediate users and advanced 
users in separate sections. 

The documentation is complete, 
and the publishing company says it 
is planning to release a set of disk- 
based tutorials soon. | 

If you opt for Knowledgeman, you 
will find ita powerful program that is 
far more flexible and versatile than 
other database programs on the 
market. It can not only serve as a 
database manager, but can also 
generate applications programs to 
control data. It brings the power of 
the mainframe to the microcom- 
puter —a trend for the future. Gi 


Marc Stern is a contributing writer 
for Infoworld. | 


lt is far too technical in tone for 
beginners and reads more like a 
mainframe manual or scholarly 
tome than an instruction manual for 
owners 


In fact, despite the arcane writing, 
the manual still tries to address 
several audiences at once. It gets 





confusing at times. For instance, KNOWLEDGEMAN 
after a brief tutorial, you are told that 
novice users are only supposed to ence 
read those pages with thin black 1121 Hay St, 


lines; intermediate users are only 
supposed to read those pages with 
thin black lines and medium black 
lines, and advanced users are 


West Perth 6005. 
Tel: (09) 322 6497. 
Database 
Management Services, 
Box 62, Brighton, Vic 3186. 
Tel: (03) 523 5947. 

Price: $845. 


supposed to read all of the pages. If 
you follow this method as you build 
your knowledge of the program, 








Paper Tamer: 
PRINTER ORGANIZER 





. Expiry Date .. 


If | am not fully satisfied, | may return goods within 30 Days for full refund | 


23/243 Ernest St., Nth Sydney. NSW 2060 


Telephone (02) 929 3217 


, 

@ “Paper Tamer” saves space and restores order to 
your desk top micro-centre. @ Neatly stores up to 
900 sheets continuous paper under the printer. @ 
Allows perfect input paper feed and collects out-put 

efficiently in special tray. @ Manufactured from 

sturdy white colour coated steel rod. @ Excellent 

value for money. 

NEW in Australia NOW available direct from Supplier x 


PAPER TAMERS. | enclose $39.95 plus $3.00 freight and packaging for each. 
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Enter H008 on Enquiry Card. 
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“OUR CLIENTS SUPPORTIS AS 
IMPORTANT AS OURBACK UP 
SUPPORT” 


Colin Flippence - Managing Director BDS. 


Enter H025 on Enquiry Card 


“Our clients are some of our best salesmen. 
Word of mouth testimonials go a long way in 
todays competitive market place, but we 
realise, as do our clients, that a company must 
offer more than just the best product at the 
best price”. 

To be able to purchase a cost effective printing 
solution and still be guaranteed total 
support is essential. 





atatatetetete’ 





BDS believes that the highest degree of 
interaction in any of its activities needs to be ir 
the area of customer service and support. By 
utilizing BDS’s team of fully trained specialists 
backed by Control Data’s Australia wide 
service network we can offer a total support 
program designed to provide minimum 
downtime for all our Australian customers. 





»re than just Maintenance. BDS 
eves service support goes further than just 
ictive maintenance. Our service support 
udes helpful, factual advice to all our 
tomers on all facets of printers systems. 
have encapsulated these thoughts into 
snvenient little booklet. 


in this coupon now and welll send you free 
harge our helpful booklet titled, “All you ever 
ited to know about Printer Systems. . . 

v the facts”. 



































THE PRINTER PROFESSIONALS 
WITH THE RIGHT CONNECTIONS 





BDS Computer Australia Pty. Ltd., 


145 Sturt Street, 


South Melbourne. Vic. 3205 


BDS - Melbourne: (03) 690 1222 
BDS - Sydney: (02) 437 4122 
BDS - Brisbane: (07) 353 3090 
ADC - Adelaide: (08) 79 9211 
Consultech - Perth: (09) 322 1206 


r 


Please send my free booklet. 

Also, I would like more details on: (Tick box) 

ZC Philips GP300L 1) B60od 

1 BP1500 1 M200 

Name 68 eb Si ERR. aA ee 
Position... oe eh a Aart ed a a, 
Company ci... 0:8 hi OLAS SEL AL etek 
Address. 3.25.0 Si cA ea re ee tore 








REVIEW/CARDBOX 


John Bryant looks at Caxton’s Cardbox... the 
perfect computerised file-card system. 





CARDBOX, developed by Caxton 
Software Publishing Co, of London, 
is a database management program 
that simulates a stack of index cards. 
In fact, using standard keyboard 
characters, the program provides for 
optional graphics representation 
of an index card, or any other 
format the user designs. 

You can do just about anything 
that you can do with a stack of 
index cards better with Cardbox. 
But, unlike some other database 
managers, Cardbox has no mathe- 
matical abilities. 


FEATURES 

Cardbox runs under CP/M-80 
(Version 2 or later), MP/M-80, or 
PC-DOS, and needs at least 48K- 
bytes of RAM and 100K-bytes of disk 
storage. You can use the program 
with only one drive, but two drives 
are preferable if you want to avoid 
changing disks frequently. 

Cardbox also requires a video 
terminal with a 24-line by 80-column 
display and an addressable cursor. 
When you move from feature to 
feature within Cardbox or move 
from the display of one record to the 
next, Cardbox rewrites only the 
portions of the display that change, 
eliminating scrolling. 

You have to customise the pro- 
gram to the appropriate commands 
of your terminal, which you can 
accomplish easily by running one of 
two configuration programs. With 
TERMDEF, you need only identify 
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your terminal from a list and provide 
a few details, such as the baud rate 
for which the terminal is set. 
TERMGEN customises the program 
for terminals that aren’t in the 
TERMDEF listing. 

TERMGEN has a longer and more 
complicated list of questions than 
TERMDEF, but, nonetheless, | was 
able to configure the program for my 
terminal using TERMGEN in about 
20 minutes, counting the time it took 
to locate necessary information in 
the manual. 

Cardbox is a characteristic data- 
base management program, in that 
it allows the creation of user-defined 
sets of information (the database) 
composed of records (the data 
pertaining to one item in the data- 
base), which in turn are composed 
of fields (various attributes of each 
item). 

Thus, for example, a database for 
recording household possessions 
would have one record for each 
item, and each record would be sub- 
divided into fields such as the name 
of the item, date of purchase, 
purchase price, serial number and 
so forth. 

Cardbox lets you create records 
containing up to 1404 characters 
each, and as many as 26 fields. It 
imposes no limit on the number of 
words that you can index, or on 
word length (although it bases 
indexes of long words on the first 64 
characters). The maximum number 
of records per file is 65,500 (assuming 
you have that much disk space), and 








maximum file size (under CP/M) is 
8M-bytes. 

The interesting thing about Card- 
box, in contrast to many other 
database managers, is the display. 
When you're setting up the format 
for each record in a particular data- 
base, Cardbox enables you to draw 
a form on the screen, complete with 
headings for each field. As you enter 
data, it goes into the form. The 
Cursor automatically moves to the 
beginning of the next field when you 
terminate a field with a carriage 
return. 

Likewise, when data from the data- 
base is displayed, it appears in the 
graphics form you have defined. 
Only one record can appear on the 
screen at a time. 

You can have the same data 
displayed in various formats by 
using multiple-format files. You 
don't have to use data from a data file 
when changing formats. Thus, for 
example, the program can display or 
print a database consisting of 
names, addresses and telephone 
numbers in a format that ignores the 
telephone number, as would be 
desired in printing a mailing list.. 

Cardbox offers print format sepa- 
rate from the screen-display format, 
SO you Can set'a name-and-address 
file to space appropriately for print- 
ing labels or continuous-form envel- 
opes, for example. 

In setting up the format for a 
particular database, you can select 
the mode of indexing for each field 
within each record. Cardbox offers 
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four options: no indexing, indexing 
all words within the specified field, 
negative-option indexing (indexes 
the word unless you indicate other- 
wise) and positive-option indexing 
(indexes only the words you 
specify). 

As there is no specified limit on the 
number of words the program can 
index, and since searches through 
the database use the indexed words, 
it pays to be generous in indexing. A 
special command can order a 
search of the entire text of a field or 
record, though, rather than just the 
indexed words, so it is possible to 
find unindexed information. 


PERFORMANCE 

A good database manager must 
be useful for searching and sorting, 
and Cardbox rates well in this area. It 
has a full complement of search and 
sort commands that let you search 
the whole record or only specified 
fields. Negative searches are also 
possible, so you can, for example, 
list all Victoria entries in the data- 
base, but exclude Melbourne. “Wild 
card” characters are provided for 
search purposes. 

Searching occurs in levels or 
stages. You apply search criteria at 
each level, and the program sifts the 
entries in the database so that at the 
given level only the records that 
meet the combined criteria for all 
previous searches remain. But in 
moving from one search level to the 
next, you don’t necessarily have to 
pare down the selected entries. 
Cardbox has an Include command 
that adds records that meet the 
criteria you specify to the currently 
selected records. 

The video display indicates the 
numeric level of the search (the 
number of successive search criteria 
applied), as well as the number of 
records that meet the combined 
search criteria. 

Cardbox reads data from and 
writes it to disk during parts of the 
search process, SO you Can experi- 
ence delays, particularly on a large 
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file. But because Cardbox is disk- 
interactive, it can handle databases 
larger than the computer’s memory. 

Once the program has selected 
the appropriate items from the data- 
base, you can read through them on 
the screen using commands to move 
forward or backward one record, or 
to move to the beginning or end of 
the selected records. You can also 
have them printed, using parameters 
you previously specified in the 
format file, or they can be written toa 
separate disk file. When the program 
writes to a separate disk file, you 
have the option of several formats, 
so you can create a file that other 
programs can read. 


EASE OF USE 

Cardbox’s designers seem to have 
put a lot of thought and effort into 
making it easy to use. The program 
is, for the most part, menu-driven, 
and at every point in the program the 
screen contains a full listing of 
options and commands currently 
available. 

But the program does have a few 
inconveniences. It appears to be 
impossible to list a disk’s directory 
without dropping out of Cardbox 
and into the operating system; 
somewhat annoying when you 
cannot remember the exact name 
you gave a particular file you want to 
access and therefore need to look at 
the directory. Another drawback is 
that you cannot delete a Cardbox 
data file or format file from within 
Cardbox. You have to resort to the 
operating system’s erase command, 
which means you must reload Card- 
box after the deletion. 


ERROR HANDLING 

Cardbox uses error-handling faci- 
lities well. Generally, operator errors 
do not cause a system crash, but 
instead bring about the display of an 
error message. The manual devotes 
several pages to error messages and 
their meanings. 

Cardbox writes to files even when 


you're using it only to retrieve data. If 
you don’t follow proper exit proce- 
dures, or if there is a disk failure or 
power failure, data corruption can 
result. 

Consequently, Cardbox has a 
utility program that can often repair 
corrupted files. If the utility can't 
repair a file, it dumps whatever is still 
readable so that you can reconstit- 
ute the file. 


DOCUMENTATION 

One of the nicest things about 
Cardbox is its documentation, which 
consists of two spiral-bound man- 
uals typeset on high-quality paper. 
One manual is a 28-page Starter 
Manual, which is a tutorial on the use 
of Cardbox. 

The second manual is a /6-page, 
well-indexed reference manual that 
explains Cardbox and its features in 
greater detail than the starter man- 
ual. Both manuals provide ample 
illustrations. 


SUMMARY 

Cardbox is an excellent database 
manager for use where mathemati- 
cal and relational facilities (summing 
fields, greater-than, less-than or 
equal-to comparison) are unnec- 
essary. Because it lacks those 
features, its usefulness for inventory 
control, tracking a stock portfolio or 
similar applications may be limited. 

Nonetheless, its versatility in other 
aspects and its ease of use make it a 
useful program for home or busin- 


ess. im 


CARDBOX 

System requirements: 
CP/M-80 or MP/M-80, PC-DOS 
48K RAM 
single disk drive 

Price: $328 


Available from: 
Imagineering 
579 Harris St, Ultimo NSW 2007. 
Tel: (02) 212 14117. 
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ompatibie witn 


your environment 


In case you hadn’t noticed it, there is a revolution And user training: we have applied our skills in that 
going on. Computer hardware is getting more and field to our successful and growing SCA Institute. Not 
more similar: compatibility has seen to that. But every product needs intensive user training, of course. 
software is growing increasingly diverse and But you'll be pleased to know that we can provide it 


distinctive. And the raw power 


which used to drive massive Technical support: even if you 
mainframe computers can be ae never need it we make sure 


Sri bund espe cc ee ye ue _ that when your dealer buys 


products from us, he can 
computers. rely on our skilled tech staff. 
But the growing array of : ee ie #: P And with the growing 
software products also means Ee DOOM GEES . ae sophistication of available 
that vast numbers of them are : ties P products, that’s a big issue. 
going to be entirely unsuited to your needs. But perhaps the most important reason for 
At Software Corporation of Australia we are choosing products distributed by Software 
unimpressed with the ballyhoo and media Corporation of Australia is that we select 
hype that often seems to surround new See them very carefully for the Australian 
software marvels. Because we know oN, 5, market. You see, many software products 
business as well as the business of ; _ now available just don't work in Australia. 
software, we have identified a select ~ The business assumptions under which 
group of software products which 4 many of them operate simply don't 
represent nothing less than state- apply here. Others come with 
of-the-art technology, value for documentation that defies 
money ... and software that comprehension. Or —- worst 
works for Australian business. iy... et ; of all — some are just 
Now if you have done any ~ Sa Se murder to learn. Our 
investigation of the software : fe products have to meet the 
market you'll be aware that rigorous selection criteria 
there are plenty of vendors of our Software Evaluation 


making all kinds of extravagant Team. So that before we put 
claims. We think you should Our name on the box, we make 
look closely at what they say. absolutely sure that we can 
And even more closely at what support the product — and 
they dont. that it is worth supporting. 


For example, user Support. That’s an important 


at a professional level. 
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support. As a a . ———S (bee concept in a go-go market. 
registered user of 7 “3 sepa : ae And that’s why it is important 
an SCA product, pe ye sg ene a i for you to look at the name 
you will have : ze j Se ew uibce ; behind the name. At Software 


Corporation of Australia, we know that 
long after the show is over, it's 

going to be support that makes the 
difference. 


access to our 
acclaimed Customer Support Hot Line. 
So that when difficulties occur, help is 
never far away. And we will also mail SCA Software 
User Notes to keep you in touch with what other 

people are doing with software like yours. And to let 
you know when upgrades become available. And when 


an upgrade becomes available, we'll make it available an ame 
to you at a fair price. You may be surprised at how ———_—-— -_— 
rare that kind of support can be. a en eae 


Software Corporation of Australia Pty. Ltd. 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTO 


449 Swanston Street Melbourne, Victoria 3000. Telephone: 03)347 7011. 
Suite 501.203 New South HeadRoad,Edgecliff NSW 2027. 
Telephone:(02)3287074. Telex:AA30625ME1293. 
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REVIEW/dBASE Ill 


A beta test version of the new dBase Ill shows 
Ashton-Tate didn’t leave much off the wish list of 
dBase Il fanatics. Mark Ginsburg has a quick climb 


in the menu tree. 





ASHTON-Tate has finally released 
dBase III. dBase Il was one of the 
first database management systems 
for eight-bit microcomputers, and is 
certainly the most successful. For a 
long time, however, many of us 
have been waiting for a true 16-bit 
version. Over the past six months 
there have been rumors of Version 
2.6 (dBase Il) which would over- 
come the limitations encountered 
with earlier versions. Instead, a new 
product has been released, dBase 
Ill, completely rewritten in the C 
language. 

Ashton-Tate managed to remain 
silent about the new product right up 
until a few weeks before its release. 
Perhaps this is a sign of a well 
Organised company with a solid 
product and marketing approach. 
Even with its shortcomings dBase II 
still expands its user base. Many 
competitors have released database 
management systems (DBMS), 
some superior to dBase Il and 
targeted at dBase II users. Has 
Ashton-Tate been too slow? 

The version reviewed was a beta 
test one, not indicative of the final 
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presentation of the product. The 
manual was a red unmarked binder 
without separators, \and_ several 
pages were left blank for artwork. 
The actual contents of the manual 
are very well presented; a lot simpler 
to follow than the dBase II manual. 
Installation was straightforward, ex- 
cept for having to create a Config. 
Sys file with 20 files and 24 buffers to 
enable utilisation of the advanced 
file handling capabilities. 


COPY PROTECTED 


Ashton-Tate has copy-protected 
the dBase Ill master disk with a 
software protection system called 
Prolok, and although this does not 
prevent the disk from being copied, 
copies of a Prolok-protected disk 
are useless unless the orginal is in 
one of the floppy drives. For hard 
disk systems, to start dBase III you 
must have the master disk in drive A. 
Once the system is running, you 
may remove the master disk. The 
weak link in this system is the 
Prolok disk. If the Prolok security 
signature is damaged the user will 





One Better 


have to rely on the manufacturer to 
supply a replacement. 

All the programs except the 
utilities reside on the master disk. 
The utilities on an additional disk 
include dFormat, a custom screen 
generator, dConvert, a utility that 
will assist in converting existing 
dBase II programs to dBase Ill 
format, and some sample programs. 


ASSISTANCE 


One of the most significant en- 
hancements from a beginner's point 
of view is the ASSIST command. 
Execution of this command puts the 
program in a menu-driven mode 
which lets the user select com- 
mands and operations from a 
system of tree-like menus (similar in 
concept to Lotus 1-2-3 or Multiplan). 
These selections include: creating a 
database; using an existing data- 
base; performing standard file oper- 
ations and selecting processing 
parameters. 

The BROWSE command is much 
faster and makes use of many more 
keyboard functions. A record can 
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a= REVIEW 


dBASE III Assistant 


Set Up Modi fy Position 


READY 


Retrieve Organize Utilities 


Use or Create a database and Create Reports or Label Forms. 


ASSIST COMMAND NAVIGATION GUIDE 


Set up 


Use Append Find 
Set Drive Browse Locate 
Create Edit 
Create Label Delete 
Create Report Recall 
Replace 
Position 


Modify 
Retrieve 


No database is in use. Press 


Drive A: Previous Menu: 


Display 
Ss 


Left: Right: 


Modify Position Retrieve Organize Utilities | 


Index Set Drive 
Sort Copy File 
Copy Dir 
Pack Rename 
Erase 
Modify Stru. 


Position 


to select SET UP to define a USE file. 


Next: (Cor ENTER) Help: Fil 





Master help screen, listing commands for which additional help 


information is available. 


even be appended to a database in 
the browse mode. 

There are many improvements in 
the file handling area. A file may 
contain up to 1000 million records; a 
record up to 128 fields. There are 
now two additional types of fields: 
date fields and memo fields. 

The data in a memo field is stored 
in a separate file (with a .DBT 
extension). The memo file is speci- 
fically used for storing comments for 
each record, or selected records, of 
a database file. A .DBT file may 
store up to 512K-bytes. 

When appending a record in the 
interactive mode, <Ctrl) <PgDn) 
zooms into the memo field where 
text entry can take place with full 
screen functions. <¢Ctrl) <«PgUp> 
returns to the append screen. 

The CREATE command has im- 
proved screen handling, and 
MODIFY STRUCTURE no longer 
demands that you copy data to an 
external file. 

Both sorting and indexing are 
faster. 

Report generation is much the 
same as in dBase II, but includes full 
screen editing of the report para- 
meters. The MODIFY REPORT (file- 
name) command enables the user to 
easily edit the format of an existing 
report. 
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Ashton-Tate has recognised the 
demand for easy production of 
mailing labels and has provided a 
sophisticated label-printing applica- 
tion. The user specifies the data to 
be printed in the labels and can even 
choose the number of labels to be 
printed across a page (up to five). 
The label format data is stored in a 
[bl file. MODIFY LABEL (filename) 
allows editing of an existing .Ibl file. 


NEW COMMANDS 


Another new command is ZAP. 
This command removes all records 
from the active database very quick- 
ly and updates active indexes. 

Some commands have been re- 
named, and it will take alittle time for 
those with certain commands en- 
graved in their fingertips to adapt. 
ERASE has been replaced with 
CLEAR. The ERASE command now 
replaces DELETE (filename) com- 
mand. The STORE command can 
still be used but there is a simpler 
alternative: (memory variable) = 
(expression). 

There are also a number of new 
SET parameters. One good one for 
beginners is SET SAFETY ON, 
which forces the system to check 
with the user before overwriting an 
existing file. 


DOS commands can be run 
directly from the dot prompt. 


The limitation of being able to 
have only two files open at one time 
is gone. Up to 10 .DBF files may be 
open (a .DBF file counts as two if it 
contains memo fields). A maximum 
of 15 files of all types may be open at 
one time. 


The number of active memory 
variables has been increased to 256. 

Numeric accuracy is now 15.9 
digits. 

For those who had been forced to 
use other editors, the MODIFY 
command yields a much improved 
text editor enabling the use of most 
of the standard text editing key 
functions; <PgUp), <PgDn), <Ins> , 
<Del> and more. 


To get a printout of a file created 
by the MODIFY command, ali you 
need to do is use the TYPE 
(filename) command at the dot 
prompt. A new feature is the ability 
to read another file into the one 
being edited and to write the entire 
file to another file. 

There are new date functions that 
allow manipulation of date fields. 
The system keeps track of the day, 
month and year both in numeric and 
text form. Although the date format 
is in “MM/DD/YY” form, the PIC- 
TURE clause allows both display 
and editing of Australian date 
format. 

Those who can touch-type fast 
will benefit from a 15-character 
keyboard buffer. 

dBASE IlIl’s macro substitution 
may prove a step backwards from 
dBase ||. Programmers are warned 
in the README.DOC file on instal- 
lation that the “&” function is not 
reliable if used for file names. In 
addition, it should not be used in DO 
WHILE loops and IF=ENDIF con- 
structs. Hopefully, this will not be the 
case in the next release. Macro 
Substitution has proved to be very 
useful in general-purpose routines. 

The PICTURE option includes 
some very fancy formatted output 
Capability and can also enforce 
restrictions on the data that can be 
entered into a variable. It can display 
“CR” after a positive number; “DR” 
after a negative number; left-justi- 
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fied numeric data; Australian date 
format; negative numbers in paren- 
theses and more. In addition, among 
the template symbols there are those 
that allow the display of “$” signs in 
place of leading zeroes or “*” in- 
stead of trailing zeroes. 

The new RANGE command when 
used in conjunction with GET speci- 
fies lower and upper bounds of 
numeric and data variables. 


SET PROCEDURE TO 


A procedure file consisting of a 
number of DO PROCEDURE com- 
mands can be created allowing a 
number of procedures to be resident 
in memory, thus cutting down the 
number of disk accesses. 

SET RELATION TO is avery help- 
ful command when it comes to 
transaction handling. A link can be 
established between two open data- 
base files according to a key expres- 
sion that is common to both files. Up 
to 10 relations may exist at any time. 

GdFORMAT is much like ZIP 
although it has some _ additional 
features. A comprehensive online 
manual is available at all times to the 
user. One of the nicer features of the 
dFORMAT utility is the ability to 
draw boxes on the screen using 
function keys to specify the co-or- 
dinates. 


RRP $245-00 
CP/M -80 AND PC-DOS 


Suite 11/84-86 Pacific Hwy, 
St. Leonards, N.S.W. 2065. 
Phone (02) 439 3788. 





SOFTWARE REPORT CARD 


dBase lil 


Performance 
Documentation 


Ease of Use 


1) O UO OU Poor 
OO U UO Fair 
] CJ &) UJ Good 
[1] & © BS) Excellent 


Error Handling 





System requirements: 
16-bit computer running 
PC-DOS 
128K-RAM 
twin floppy drives. 


Price: $795. 


Available from: 
Arcom Pacific 
252 Abbotsford Rd, 
Mayne, Qld 4006. 
Tel: (07) 52 9522. 





337 Moray Street, 
South Melbourne, 3205. 
Phone (03) 690 2899 
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° PTY 

tNSYStems i 
we make computers work for you 

Telex AA30458 INSYST. Gncomorated in Victoria) 


The dCONVERT utility will help 
convert existing dBase II programs 
to dBase III but is not clever enough 
to be able to transform every 
command. In reality it makes more 
sense to re-design systems to take 
into account the new enhancements 
such as the file handling. 

The <Esc) key is slightly different 
in function. It is used in the menu- 
driven ASSIST to step backwards 
through the menu tree. During 
command file execution, an Esc 
only halts execution, at which point 
the user may type “y” to halt or “n” to 
resume. 


CONCLUSION 


Even though Ashton-Tate has 
been a little slow, it has a very good 
product that provides an easy 
migration path both for the beginner 
and programmer from dBase II to 
dBase Ill. The latter will not satisfy 
everybody’s wish list, but Covers 
almost all of the important ones 
including: ease of use; performance; 
an upward migration path for 


existing users of dBase Il; and, 
perhaps most important of all, good 
support. mm) 





Mark Ginsburg is a consultant with 
Sydney management consulting com- 
pany Ron Pollak & Co. 
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$2922? 


No matter how 
you look at it, the EPSON" 
QX-10 is a lot of computer 
for your money. 

But one look at the following 
computer packages will convince you 
that at today’s recommended retail 
prices, you'll be getting a lot more for 
your money. 

For $2922* recommended 
retail: L]192K RAM. L] Dual 320K disk 
drives. |] 12” 640x 400 pixel monitor, 
|_| High resolution graphics. 

Or if you prefer one of the best 
colour monitors available on the 
market, then it will cost $3540* which 
includes 192K RAM, dual disk drives 
and high resolution graphics. 

Or save even more money by 
buying the Epson “bundled” er 

For $4750* spencer tll 
ended retail: L]192K RAM #& i - — 





[1 Dual 320K drives. 112” — | 


640 x 400 pixel monitor. 1 High" 


WHAT PRICE 
DO YOU PLACE 
ON SUCCESS? 


94/50? 








93540? 


€) sesotuton graphics. 

|_| FX-80 printer. 

@ !Printer Cable. 0 Plus 
4 major software packages (Wordstar’ 
Mailmerge, Spellstar, and dBase II’). 

And as you would expect, hard 
disk is also available. 

The above prices mean 
considerable savings on what you would 
normally expect to pay (particularly in 
the software) with a computer as 
powerful as the EPSON sia Check 
it out now atan (iii 
EPSON dealer |, : 
and seehow | 
easily it could | 
become part 
ofyour ¢ 
SUCCESS 






















ssasaaanonense 


EPSON AUSTRALIA 


The secret of success. 


OO 


Epson Australia, Unit 3, 17 Rodborough Road, Frenchs Forest, NSW 4525222. 
Suite 30, 101 bey jag Terrace, Ewha QLD 8325400. ain 3, 541 Blackburn Road, Waverley Square, Mount Waverley, VIC 543 6455 (from July 10). 
1 


*List price not inclusive of sales tax. !'Wordstar, Mailmer erge and Spellstar 





re trademarks of Micro Pro. dBase II is a trademark of Ashto 


n Tate. ® Registered trademark of Epson Corporation 





APPLICATION / BOOKS 


Many of the best books about computing have been 


obscured by the avalanche 


of ‘Let’s go computing’ 


books. While these books are useful, they make little 
attempt to introduce the culture and practice of 
computing. They are artifacts, products of a 
particular time and place that will not endure. 

Five people, known for their appreciation of 
computing and its culture, suggest books that 
anyone interested in computing will 


find enlightening. 





JOHN HUGHES 


IN THE early 1960s computing was 
something of a “black art” whose 
practitioners were often most noted 
for non-conformity. Programming 
and coding were seen as synony- 
mous, most substantial software 
systems were written in assembler, a 
good programmer was one who 
knew that doing a shift could save 
multiplying (and save half a micro- 
second every other month) and 
computer systems provided frequent 
examples of spectacular failures 

| make these remarks because it 
was against this background that | 
cut my first piece of code for 
commercial gain, and it was the 
books of the following decade — 
when the principles and techniques 
behind computing as a discipline 
were determined — that | found 
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BOOKS 
and Severa 


SCIENCE FICTION 





most influential. 


Foremost among these is Soft-. 


ware Engineering : Concepts and 
Techniques, by Naur, Randall and 
Buxton (actually the proceedings of 
two NATO conferences). This book 
provides a fascinating insight into 
that turning point when computing 
moved from an art to science. 

Much of the book is given over to 
transcripts of conversations between 
some of the giants of computing 
(people like Dijkstra, Gill, Strackey 
and Wirth). In some places it reads 
like a therapy session, with con- 
fessions such as: “We have about 
1000 errors each release (of IBM’s 
operating system) and this number 
seems constant.” 

It also provides a great source of 
quotes, such as: “We build systems 
like the Wright brothers built air- 
planes — build the whole thing, 
push it off the cliff, let it crash, and 
start over again” and “Programmers 











Stor! 
call their errors ‘bugs’ to preserve 
their sanity; that number of ‘mis- 
takes’ would not be psychologically 
acceptable!” A number of themes 
stand out in Software Engineering 
and these provide the basis for a 
spate of subsequent books. 
Frederick Brooks’ classic The 
Mythical Man-Month explores the 
management side of programming 
projects. There is a depressing 


timelessness about his statement 
that more software projects have 


gone awry for lack of calendar time 


than for all other causes combined, 
and his thoughts on this, as well as 
topics like planning systems for 
change, and productivity are drawn 
out in chapters with fascinating titles 
such as The Tar Pit, Why Did the 
Tower of Babel Fail? and Matching a 
Catastrophe. 

In asimilar vein, Gerry Weinberg’s 
book The Psychology of Computer 
Programming raises the concept of 
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== APPLICATION 


the human side of computer pro- 


gramming — programming as a> 


human activity. What makes a good 
program? What makes a good 
programmer? What tools does a 
programmer need to support his 
trade? 

When it comes to programming, 
we have to thank people like Dijkstra 
and Wirth for showing us that there 
is a discipline of programming. They 
gave us a new view of programming 
as a scientific subject. 

Computer programming can be 
formalised. Programming languages 
can be written which support the 
principles of structured program- 
ming, and moreover, these programs 
written using these principles do 
work, are easier to maintain and can 
be proven correct. Anybody who 
thinks of themselves as a_ pro- 
grammer, aS more than a code 
hacker must have encountered the 
ideas in one of the Dijkstra books, 
Structured Programming, A disci- 
pline of Programming or Wirth’s 
book Algorithms + Data Structures = 
Programs. 

In the Australian press earlier this 
year, Joseph Weizenbaum- was 
quoted as saying: “The introduction 
of the computer into any problem 
area, be it medicine, education, or 
whatever, usually creates the im- 
pression that grievous deficiencies 
are being corrected, that something 
is being done. But often its principal 
effect is to push problems even 
further into obscurity — to avoid 
confrontation with the need for 
fundamental critical thinking.” 

Weizenbaum is the sceptic, the 
computer scientist who accepts 
none of the cant of computer 
technology without question, and 
hence his book Computer Power 
and Human Reason is a must for 
everyone involved in computing. (It 
was Weizenbaum who, in 1964- 
1966, produced the Eliza program 
So trivialised on personal computers 
now). 

Away from the mainstream of 
computing and programming, 
Winston’s book Artificial Intelligence 
is a comprehensive survey of the 
quest for the intelligent computer, 
and Newman and Sproull’s classic 
book Principles of Interactive Com- 
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puter Graphics confirms that there 
is more to graphics than Peek and 
Poke; that whether it is in hardware 
of software, the techniques for 
manipulating pictorial data are dif- 
ferent. 

For those who are looking for 
more than the technical, there is 
“alternative” literature in computing. 
Ted Nelson’s Computer Lib/Dream 
Machine was aimed at the general 
reader at the time of the personal 
computer explosion. It’s a sort of 
Whole Earth Catalog for the com- 
puting set. Hidden in its dense text 
are insights into the myths and 
folklore — the image of the com- 
puter industry. 

And finally, if you’ve ever won- 
dered what goes on after midnight in 
the computer world, or what it is in 
the psyche of “computer people” that 
makes them work while others 
sleep, drink and make love, Tracey 
Kidders’ The Soul of The New 
Machine is where you find it. 


John Hughes is senior lecturer in 
Computer Science at NSWIT. 


PETER SANDERY 


Computer 
Reason 
by J Weizenbaum. 

Freeman, 1976. 

A book that all people associated 
with computer applications should 
read. Too many authors pursue the 
optimistic potential of ‘computers 
without heeding the possible side 
effect of “good intent”. 

Weizenbaum’s views on. what 
computers should not be used for 
are particularly worth reflecting on 
for their content and almost poetic 
expression. 


Power and Human 


The Wealth of Information 
by T Stonier. 
Methuen, 1983. 

Stonier takes the view that the 
greatest resource a country has is 
the intellectual capital of its people. 
He argues a strong case for more 


education for all as an investment in 
the future. 


The Brains of Men and Machines 
by E Kent. 
McGraw-Hill, 1981. 

An interesting description of the 
structure and functional character- 
istics of the brainand some attempts 
to provide computers with “intelli- 
gence”. Will it happen? Kent says: “I 
think that | would like to talk to one 
to decide, but | might like to treat it 
kindly anyway, just in case.” 


Mindstorms-Children, 
and Powerful Ideas 
by S Papert. 
Harvester, 1980. 

The Papert philosophy, or at least 
a sometimes misunderstood subset 
of it that is viewed through the turtle 
graphics side of Logo, has almost a 
cult following. It is worth reading his 
book to broaden the view of that 
philosophy to include a wider view 
of the power and pitfalls of the use of 
computers as learning tools. 


Computers 


The Mighty Micro 
by C Evans. 
Gollanz, 1979. 

A very optimistic view of the 
potential of computers that sub- 
scribes to the notion that artificial 
intelligence development can and 
will lead to significant changes in 
society. Should be read with 
Weizenbaum. 


Faster than Thought: A Symposium 
on Computing Machines 

by Ed B Bowden. 

Pitman, 1953. 

An interesting collection of papers 
from 30 years ago as they were 
presented rather than some current 
computer historian’s view of the 
time. It is interesting to read these 
accounts of some of the early 
machine development in conjunc- 
tion with Feigenbaum’s account of 
Japanese developments in_ fifth 
generation systems. 


The Fifth Generation 
by E Feigenbaum and P McCorduck. 
Addison Wesley, 1983. 

This book presents somewhat ofa 
Statement to the rest of the world 
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that the Japanese have not only 
taken on a task of considerable 
importance to the future direction of 
information processing develop- 
ment, but that they appear to have a 
reasonable chance of achieving 
enough of their aims to influence 
that direction. 

Some of my favorite books that 
relate in some ways to computers 
are in fact fiction. | have some 
empathy with the HAL “character” in 
Clarke’s 2001 and its sequel 2010. 
Fiction, not fantasy, frequently has 
more interest and possibly predic- 
tive value than some of the “legiti- 
mate” predictions of experts in the 
popular press — when real news 
gets too dull. 


Peter Sandery is PEO for Computing 
and Technology in the South Aust- 
ralian Education Department. 


ARTHUR SALE 


SELECTING 10 important books 
proved to be a lot harder than | had 
first envisaged. One reason is that 
there are a lot of books which are 
very similar (such as the entire shelf 
of books | possess on Pascal), none 
of which precisely stands out as 
worthy of recommendation in this 
list. 

| also found that some books that 
changed my view of what compu- 
ting was should not be listed 
because modern readers might not 
be able to appreciate them. | was 
also very dissatisfied at the coverage 
| achieved, having no mention of 
communications, databases, 4GLs, 
artificial intelligence, and so on. 

However, the end result is here for 
you to see. It probably tells you 
something about me as well as the 
books. Although programming is 
one of the hardest intellectual 
enterprises mankind has yet inven- 
ted, itis also interesting and at times 
exciting. | hope both attributes 
come through. 


A Discipline of Programming 
by Edsger W Dijkstra. 
Prentice-Hall. 
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As a book which changed the 
entire face of computing, this one is 
hard to beat. It is not light reading for 
the faint-hearted; indeed it can only 
be digested in small doses. How- 
ever, in true value it is hard to beat 
despite now being several years old. 
Dijkstra’s insights are not only 
illuminating; they require the reader 
to think deeply and to revise his or 
her own thought habits. 


The Annotated Alice 
by Lewis Carroll (Ed Martin Gardner) 
Penguin. 

Every person interested in com- 
puting should read Alice for Lewis 
Carroll’s delightful plays on com- 
puting topics, decades before the 
first computer was ever built. Look 
out especially for the White Knight's 
parts in Through the Looking Glass, 
and the caterpillars’s algorithm for 
changing size. 


Principles of Interactive Computer 
Graphics 

by W M Newman and R F Sproull. 
McGraw-Hill. 

Computer graphics are important 
in many personal computer appli- 
cations. Newman and Sproull are 
encyclopaedic in their coverage — 
and in a paperback too. 


Systematic Programming 
by N Wirth. 
Prentice-Hall. 

An excellent introduction to 
modern ideas of abstract data types 
and algorithms. Go on to the same 
author's Algorithms + Data Struc- 
tures = Programs if you find the first 
to your taste. 


The Mythical Man-Month 
by F P Brooks. 

Brooks marks the early phase of 
the infancy of software engineering 
— the discipline of creating pro- 
grams that are designed rather than 
crafted (or even cobbled together). 
Home hobbyists should read this 
book for a view of big programming. 


The Psychology of Computer Pro- 
gramming 
by G M Weinberg. 

Weinberg’s book is now rather 
old, but the principles and ideas are 


as readable and relevant as they 
were when it first appeared. 


Programming Language Standardi- 
sation 
Eds | D Hill and B L Meek. 
Wiley (also Ellis Horwood Ltd) 
Standards are a mystery to most 
people, at least in the computing 
field. This book is one of very few 
which discuss the issues. In view of 
the prevalence of non-standard 
languages and features in the 
personal computer field, | recom- 
mend it. 


Cyrptography and Data Security 
by D E R Denning. 
Addison-Wesley. 

Data Security is one of the most 
active research areas of moden 
computing. This books is quite 
mathematical, but a lot can be 
gained even by the non-mathema- 
tical reader. Have you heard of 
digital signatures, or the DES 
algorithm? 


Computer Structures 
by G Bell and G Newell. 
McGraw-Hill. 

The changing shapes of computer 
architectures over time is a salutary 
study. | know of no better way to 
explore this than by dipping into Bell 
and Newell’s amazing coverage of 
the domain of computer designs. 
Just like a butterfly-collector’s book, 
this contains a lot of prize speci- 
mens. 


Programming in Modula-2 
by N Wirth. 
Springer-Verlag. 

Everyone should be_ regularly 
reminded what good programming 
languages can be like. The industry 
seems to ignore quality standards as 
witnessed by interest in or use of 
Cobol, PL/I, Ada, Basic and similar 
languages. Modula-2 has to stand as 
my example of what a good lan- 
guage is: small, orthogonal, power- 
ful, abstract and a flexible tool in my 
hands. 


Arthur Sale is Professor of Computer 
Science at the University of Tasmania. 
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IAN WEBSTER 


These are the books | usually push at 
people when they want to understand 
the possibilities and position of com- 
puters. 





Godel, Escher and Bach: An Eternal 
Golden Braid 
by Douglas Hofstaeder. 
Harvester Press 

A metaphorical fugue on minds 
and machines in the spirit of Lewis 
Carroll. This is the book | always 
imagine teachers giving precocious 
student programmers to keep them 
quiet until they go to university. 

A dazzling meditation on pro- 
gramming, language and thought. 


Computer Lib/Dream Machines 
by Ted Nelson. 
The Book Distributors. 

This classic book, published in the 
early 1970s, details the efforts users 
make to take contro! of computer- 
based environments. Despite show- 
ing its age, it is still essential reading 
for anyone interested in users. 

Rumors persist that Ted Nelson is 
being lured out of seclusion to 
prepare an updated edition. We can 
only hope. 


Personal Dynamic Media 
by Alan Kay. 
Xerox Publications. : 

The seminal work about personal 
computing, presenting a vision that 
still informs developers a decade 
after its publication. Although this 
book is out of print, there are copies 
in Australia. A summary of it was 
published in the 1980 Microelec- 
tronics edition of Scientific America. 


Programming the Pet CBM 
Raeto West. 
Edward Arnold/Compute Books. 
The complete book about using 
Microsoft Basic based 8-bit per- 
sonal computer environments. 
Although written about Commo- 
dore CBM computers, there isn’t 
another book written for any com- 
puter that comes close to this 
presentation of the programming 
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culture that forms around a popular 
personal computing environment. 


Genesis II: Creation and Recreation 
with Computers. 

by Dale Peterson. 

Prentice Hall. 

A detailed analysis of the creative 
use of computers. It is a thorough, in- 
formed and unique presentation of 
artistic activity using computers in 
the areas of sound, light, symbol and 
recreation, but frustratingly unin- 
formed when it comes to the past 
few years and microcomputers. 

An extensive bibiography provides 
a good introduction to several de- 
cades of creative activity. 


System and Structure: Essays in 
Communication and Exchange 

by Anthony Wilden. 

Methuen. 

An attempt to bring together 
concepts from double bind theory, 
French psychoanalysis, anthro- 
pology, cybernetics, systems theory, 
ecological biology and Marxian 
dialectics. This book is a good 
introduction to the place computing 
occupies in the order of things. 


Network Nation 
by Murray Turoff and Roxanne Hiltz. 
Addison Wesley. 

The introduction to using com- 


puters to support human communi-. 


cation. The authors present their 
experience operating computer- 
based conferencing systems in the 
late 1970s, with emphasis on the 
innovative EIES network. 


Mindstorms: Powerful Ideas, Child- 
ren and Computers. 

by Seymour Papert. 

Basic Books. 

One of the very few polemical 
books about computers and educa- 
tion. Itis essential reading foranyone 
interested in the subject. Although 
often trivialised and misunder- 
stood by the institutional propo- 
nents of the Logo programming 
language, Papert’s vision endures. 

A book to be published later this 
year by his wife, Sherry Terkle, called 
The Second Self, should be as 
influential as Mindstorms. 


Processed World 
829/55 Sutter St, San Francisco, CA 
94104. 

This magazine presents a radical 
statement about the impact of infor- 
mation technology on work and 
society. It features articles written by 
people who work with the technology 
and reports on the activities of Euro- 
pean groups involved inthe sabotage 
of computers. 


Teaching About Television 
by Len Masterman. 
Thames Publishing. 

An_ influential book that has 
helped transform media studies into 
a useful subject in schools. 

Masterman’s ideas will stimulate 
educators concerned about the 
poverty of present computer educa- 
tion courses in Australian schools. 


United States/Big Science 

by Laurie Anderson. 

Harper and Row/Warner Bros Re- 
cords. 

This is the book and LP record of 
an eight-hour performance called 
United States I-IV by Laurie Ander- 
son. Already recognised as a major 
artist, she is pioneering performance 
using information technology. 

This is the start of something big, 
as they say in show business. 


NEVILLE ANGOVE 


ALTHOUGH science fiction is often 
called the “literature of the future”, 
predictions in a science fiction story 
are included only as a plot device. 
The aim of a good science fiction 
author is not so much to predict the 
future of technological development, 
but to analyse the effect that a 
possible development would have 
on either individual players or the 
whole of society. 

The track record of science fiction 
authors in predicting the develop- 
ment of computers, forexample, has 
been little better than that of the ex- 
perts (where computers have even been 
mentioned in science fiction). More 
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DON’T MISS THESE! 


New Compute! Books from the 
University Co-op Bookshops 


COMPUTE!'s First 
Book of 
Commodore 64 
Games 


Packed full of games: “‘Snake 
Escape”, ‘‘Oil Tycoon”, 
“Laser Gunner’, ‘‘Zuider 
Zee’’, and many more. 
Machine language games re- 
quiring fast hands and a good 
eye, as well as strategy games 
which will exercise your mind. 
An excellent introduc- 
tion for 64 owners who want 
to begin writing games. $20.95 


COMPUTE!'s 
Reference Guide 
To Commodore 64 
Graphics 


A complete tutorial on 
Commodore 64 graphics. 
Noted Commodore author John 
Heilborn explains how to pro- 
gram sprites, multicolored 
screens, animation, custom 
characters, and more. Begin- 
ners will like the step-by-step 
instructions and clear exam- 
ple programs. $20.95 


COMPUTE!'s First 
| Book Of 
| Commodore 64 


i An excellent resource for 

i users of the 64, with some- 

| thing for everyone: BASIC pro- 
1 gramming techniques, a 

7 memory map, a machine 

1 language monitor, and infor- 

7 mation about writing games 

1 and using peripherals. Many 

| ready-to-type-in programs and 
games. $20.95 






























































Machine Language 
For Beginners 


Much commercial software is 
written in machine language 
because it’s faster and more 
versatile than BASIC. Machine 
Language For Beginners is a 
step-by-step introduction to 
the subtleties of machine code. 
Includes an assembler, a 
disassembler, and utilities, to 
help beginners write programs 
more quickly and easily. $23.95 


Programmer's 
Reference Guide 
To The T1-99/4A 


Useful for everyone from 
beginners to experienced pro- 
grammers. Contains instruc- 
tions for programming in 
BASIC, plus more than 40 
ready-to-type-in programs for 
this popular computer. Ex- 
planations and examples of 
variables, files, arrays, high- 
resolution graphics, music, 
speech, editing and debugging, 
conserving memory, and more. 
$23.95 


COMPUTE!'s First 
Book Of 64 Sound 
And Graphics 


Clear explanations of the 64’s 
sound and graphics capabilit- 
ies. Includes many tutorials 
and example programs: 
‘‘MusicMaster’’, a complete 
music synthesizer; ‘‘High 
Resolution Sketchpad”’, an all- 
machine language program for 
making computer art; and 
‘“Ultrafont Character Editor’, 
one of the best character 
editors available. $20.95 
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TIMSEL 


(09) 386 6277 


CAN'T FIND SOFTWARE 
THAT SUITS YOUR NEEDS? 


We can provide tailored software 
at less than “off the shelf” prices and 
offer advice on: 


e Software for commerce, science 
and industry. 

e Evaluation and selection of 
hardware and software systems 
currently available. 

e Full maintenance backup and staff 
training. 

e Upgrading of existing systems. 

e Information regarding current 
trends. 


We can also sell your computer on 
consignment. Why not call our 
experienced staff or write to: 


TIMSEL COMPUTER SYSTEMS & 
CONSULTANCY PTY LTD, 
Suite 3/204 Hampden Road, 
Nedlands WA. 6009. Telephone B/H 
(09) 386 6277, A/H (09) 386 1924 
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important are the effects that a few 
science fiction authors see compu- 
ters having on daily life, and in this 
regard science fiction has been 
fairly successful. 

The late Mack Reynolds, in a 
series of novels, discussed a society 
virtually controlled by the effects of 
electronic funds transfer, where 
every detail of daily life was neces- 
sarily stored in a computer file. 
Although his society was benevo- 
lent, it did contain the seeds of 
despotism. 

One point Reynolds made fre- 
quently was the difficulty of making 
illegal funds transfers in such a 
society: with no cash, every transfer 
had to be recorded, leaving an easy- 
to-follow audit trail. (Reynolds was 
obviously unaware of the joys of 
creative programming.) 

Roger Zelazny, in the collection of 
stories My Name is Legion, looks at 
the effects of a renegade on a 
computerised society. One man is 
not recorded in the world data 
banks, so officially does not exist. 
But he does have access to an 
unaudited terminal, through which 
he can manipulate the computer 
database (for the good of society, 
naturally). 

The possible repercussions of 
someone with less benevolent inten- 
tions having the same freedoms is 
not discussed. 

Larry Niven, in his Known Space 
series, manages to ignorecomputers 
per se. He has adopted the view that 
computing power would be present 
mainly as embedded control sys- 
tems — machines such as automatic 
food dispensers, intelligent cars 
and “automatic doctors” use micro- 
chips for the purposes for which 
they were originally designed. 

Unfortunately, Niven’s viewpoint 
is due more to his ignorance of 
computing than to any predictive 
skills. But he still makes some valid 
observations. 

Jerry Pournelle, whose experi- 
ence as as NASA engineer (and his 
current part-time role as acolumnist 
with a computer magazine) has 
given him a closer understanding of 
current technology developments. 
In the novel A Spaceship For The 
King, Pournelle takes Alan Kay’s 


Dynabook concept to the extreme, 
predicting pocket terminals with the 
power of today’s mainframes, that 
can be connected to the local 
computer network. The only prob- 
lem Pournelle seems to seein sucha 
future is the difficulty users would 
have in remembering under what 
key they stored the trivial informa- 
tion they would collect. 

It is when computer develop- 
ments have been used as _ plot 
devices that some of the more 
interesting concepts have de- 
veloped. Arthur C Clarke in The 
Nine Billion Names of God has 
Tibetan monks use a Super main- 
frame to calculate all the possible 
names of God. A task that would 
have taken millenia is completed 
ina few days...andthestars start to 
wink out. 

Robert Heinlein, in The Moon isa 


Harsh Mistress, has a computer 


develop “humanity”, but luckily It 
decides to help the good guys. D F 
Jones in Colossus has a super- 
computer, developed to control the 
defence of the US, decide that its 
best defence is to control the world, 
with mankind as its tools. 

Frank Herbert in Destination: Void 
has a computer with God-like 
powers decide it is God. And John 
Varley in his Gaea trilogy has a 
plant-controlling “intelligent” com- 
puter struggling against the satellite 
systems it created to help it in its task 
(probably an analogy to the struggle 
between distributed data process- 
ing concepts and the central DP 
shop). 

In none of the futures envisaged 
by science fiction authors do books 
fare well. They are computerised 
and thus fall easy prey to censor- 
ship, although a few diehards still 
prefer the feel of paper. Curling upin 
front of the fire with a good terminal 
does notseem the same as doing the 
same thing with a book. 

The one point made by science 
fiction authors in their flirtations 
with computers is that the possible 
role of computers is limited more by 
users’ imaginations than by techno- 
logical developments. No panacea 
is offered for the various effect of 
computers on society, but the future 
shock has been eased a little. Oui 
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POWERFUL NEW BUSINESS 
CREATIONS IN 
AN AFFORDABLE PACKAGE. 


PANAFACOM, Japan’s best 
known maker of minis and 
micros, together with Sakata, 
brings you truly high-tech in a 
16-bit package. 

e Processors: 8086 main CPU 


(8MHz) with optional 8087 
co-processor 









e Expandable user memory: 
up to 512K bytes 


e Large external storage: dual 
720K-byte minifloppy drives 
plus 10M-byte to 40M-byte 
hard disks (optional) 


e Powerful operating systems: 
MS-DOS™ Ver, 1.25 standard: 
CP/M-86™ optional; MS-DOS™ 
Ver. 2.11 available with hard 
disk support and IBM PC file 
access capability. 





e Versatile communications: et- 
two RS232C ports, acentronics 


e Dut. ay. 
port, and an optional IEEE-488 th today 
port, IBM 3270 emulator You will be amazed at its sharp, clear color graphics. And 
software. with the full range of user software packages and programming 

languages—Multiplan™, WordStar™, MailMerge™, SpellStar™, TSS 
support, BASIC-86™, Advanced BASIC, L-Il COBOL", FORMS-2™ 
ANIMATOR™—the Duet-16 is ready to work for you anywhere. 


MS-DOS. BASIC-86 and Multiplan are trademarks of Microsoft Corporation Micro Focus Limited. CP/M-86 is a trademark of Digital Research Inc 
WordStar. MailMerge and SpellStar are trademarks of MicroPro International SBC Duet-I6 is a trademark of SAKATA SHOKAI, LTD 
Corporation. LEVEL Il COBOL, FORMS-2 and ANIMATOR are trademarks of 





Supplier: 


SAKATA SHOKAI, LTD. 


International Division: 

6-2, Higashi-Temma 2-chome, Kita-ku, Osaka, 530 Japan 
P.O. BOX 597 CENTRAL OSAKA No. 530-91, Japan 

TEL: (06) 356-2160 TLX: SAKATA J 63397, SAKATA J64412 


Our Sydney Office: 


SAKATA SHOKAI, LTD. 


29 Bertram St., Chatswood, N.S.W. 2067 
P.O. BOX 293 CHATSWOOD 2067, Australia 
TEL: 412-1609 TLX: AA25131 SKT 


Manufacturer: 


PANAFACOM LIMITED 


National Bldg., 17-15, Shinbashi 6-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo, 
105 Japan TEL: (03) 438-0311 
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“Small businesses 
don't become big businesses 
by turn ing down 
opportunities like this.” 


Arguably themost cost effectivesmall business computer available, the 
Sigma/OKI is already the second biggest selling microcomputer in Japan. 

With advanced business applications both in word and data processing, 
Sigma/OKI offers as standard a host of features which are normally only available 
at extra cost. 

Features such as © In-built printer. © Dual disk drives (up to 2MB storage). 
& RS232-C interface. © Light pen interface and calendar clock. © High resolution 
colour monitor. © 30 programmable function keys. © 3 I/O slots. 

Plus over $1,500 worth of CP/M, BASIC, Wordstar, Mailmerge, Calcstar 
and Spellstar software free. 

And the Sigma/OKI range starts from just $3,300*. 

For more Se = the name of your <—), OKI 


nearest dealer, please contact Tony Barkhazen A division of Sigma Data Corporation, 
| Waltham Street, Artarmon. 
on (02) 439 6211. sgunneairoet? armon 


Stewart Roache Watson SDC042 





*excluding sales tax 
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APPLICATION /dBASE II 


A fling with dBase is a joy forever — well, almost 
— for the hobby programmer producing | 
applications that have to stand up to government 
auditing. John McBain gives some examples. 


DEVELOPING 
Application 





ALTHOUGH | am not a professional 
programmer, | have spent the past 
eight to nine months developing a 
number of standalone applications 
using dBase II for other users in the 
government department where | 
work. | 

Because dBase II allows fairly 
complex programming sequences 
within its command file structure, | 
have used it to create a number of 
systems which have little in common 
with the traditional database system. 
My experience has shown that the 
actual limitation on the type of 
system which can be implemented is 
restricted more by the imagination 
of the programmer than by the 
package itself. By using dBase Il, a 
system can be developed from 
‘original concept to final product 
with considerable speed. 

Within days of first receiving 
dBase || | began work on an assets 
register system which stores details 
of all assets (Such as desks, chairs, 
official stamps, and so on) con- 
trolled by our Victorian office. 

When these items are bought they 
are entered into the register and 
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details are then retained of item 
number, description, price, pur- 
chase date, location within the 
department, and so on. When any 
items are moved, these changes are 
also entered into the register so that 
an up-to-date picture is available. 

The register is then used as the 
basis for stock-taking, details of 
necessary re-purchase and — con- 
sidering that it covers more than 
5000 items — the computerisation of 
this system makes the performance 
of such functions much easier. 

The system includes password 
protection, a complete audit trail on 
the movement and deletion of assets 
and complex report facilities, all 
within a menu-driven system. 

A very important aspect of using 
dBase II is that if you are using the 
package only in the immediate 
mode, without the use of command 
and format files, you are limiting its 
value in the most drastic fashion. 

Anyone who is seriously interest- 
ed in developing applications must 
use some form of word processor to 
create the necessary command files, 
rather than the dBase II line editor. | 





have been using WordStar, in the 
non-document mode, and it has 
been most satisfactory. (Having to 
use the dBase II line editor would 
be — almost — enough to turn me 
off the package). 

Also ZIP should be used to create 
the necessary screen and_ print 
formats — again, having to define a 
large number of input screens or 
print formats using the @ SAY/GET 
commands would be quite intoler- 
able, and ZIP is therefore extremely 
useful, almost essential. 


DESIGN CONSTRAINTS 

A complete dBase II application 
can be developed with great speed 
and, even more — importantly, 
changes to screen formats, data- 
bases, record fields, and so on, can 
be made easily. This means that 
those applications which are re- 
quired “immediately” and which 
may only have a fairly limited 
lifespan can be implemented effec- 
tively. Development using traditional 
programming techniques just would 
not be cost-.or time-effective. 
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It also means that, when dealing 
with end users who are not really 
sure what they want, it is easy to 
refine the system until it meets with 
their approval. If necessary, the final 
product can then be rewritten in a 
language which provides speed 
improvements. 


dBASE AND SECURITY 

The area where dBase II is most 
useful, however, is in the rapid 
creation of totally integrated sys- 
tems, such as the assets register 
system mentioned. 

But the end users themselves 
should not be able to access any 
record without leaving an audit trail. 
By confining the user to an inte- 
grated command file structure it was 
possible to deny them access to 
either the dBase Il or CP/M com- 
mand levels, and therefore main- 
tain high overall system security. 

Another advantage of this inte- 
grated approach is that any level of 
password protection can be built 
into the system. 

Initial access to the assets register 
is via entry of a password — the 
system auto-boots into the dBase II 
command file on power up — and if 
an invalid password is entered the 
system goes into a loop which can 
only be terminated by resetting the 
machine. 








A. Di 
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A single system main menu screen. 


This process of controlled, and 
protected access can be taken to 
any necessary level, so that pass- 
word access can cover the entire 
system, a particular database, a 
particular record or even a particular 
field — or any combination of these. 

Once access has been gained to 
the system the user is presented with 
the first of a series of menus. The 
entire system is menu-driven, with 
all selections being presented in 





he entire system is menu-driven, with all 

selections being presented in menu form, all 
input through pre-formatted screens and output 
either on pre-formatted screens or 


via defined printouts. 





The end user can change the 
password at any time and, if an 
invalid password was entered at the 
last attempt to access the system, a 
warning message will be displayed. 

Users can look at the audit 
records but cannot change them 
since this facility is protected by 
another (different) password which 
is known only to the auditors and 
can only be changed by them. 
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menu form, all input through pre- 
formatted screens and output either 
on pre-formatted screens or via 
defined printouts, making it fairly 
easy to use. 

If it is necessary to add extra 
facilities later the modular structure 
which has been employed, together 
with the ease and speed of develop- 
ment available using dBase Il, 
means that such enhancements can 


EQUIPMENT / USERS — MAIN MENU 
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You have the following choices 


Enter new record(s) 
Change existing record(s) (2) 
Delete record(s) 

Examine record(s) 
Call for a Report 
Return to Main Menu (6) 


Flease select an ootion 
Terminate entry with 
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Seba 
(RETURN) 






be added with relative ease. 

The audit trail is provided by 
defining the main asset database as 
the primary database and the audit 
database as the secondary one. 
When a record is to be amended the 


old details are written to the 
secondary database before being 
amended in the primary one. 

If a record is deleted from the 
primary database the details are 
automatically written to the secon- 
dary (audit) database before the 
deletion is completed. 

This means that the user cannot, 
either accidentally or deliberately, 
amend or delete assets details 
without leaving a clear audit trail. 
Therefore the necessary auditing 
requirements are met. 


FORM LETTERS 

The assets register system is a 
fairly standard utilisation of dBase 
Il, since all the functions entail the 
manipulation of database records, 
but other applications depart from 
that standard. 

One such application, again part 
of an integrated system, is the 
creation of form letters. 

These are standard letters which 
are sent out to various areas each 
month but which contain some 
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changed information each time. 
One way of doing this would be to 
use a package such as WordStar’s 
MailMerge option. 

This approach has a number of 
disadvantages: the user would have 
to learn how to use the other 
package, dBase I| would need to be 
interfaced to the other package and, 
most importantly, system security 
would quite probably be compro- 
mised since most such packages 
require access to the operating 
system — defeating password pro- 
tection. 

Using dBase Il, a pre-formatted 
screen display allows the user to 
input the variable information, and 
then the form letter is printed by 
dBase II. The main information is 
stored in a database, and amended 
just like any other record. Then that 
information is included in the form 
letter, together with any other 
common variable information en- 


tered by the user, and the letters are 


automatically printed. This makes 
form letter production easy, without 
compromising database security. 


USER DOCUMENTATION 
Another example of the level of 

integration which is possible with 

dBase II is in the provision of user 


documentation to explain the sys- 
tem functions. Instead of providing a 
separate manual, each menu screen 
contains a HELP option as one of its 
selections. 

If this option is selected a prompt 
appears below the menu advising 
that help is available with all 


also a major design consideration 
which can influence all systems 
created using dBase II. 

One function on the system 
concerned requires the statistical 
analysis of information which is 
stored on the database, and this 
information must be analysed in 





E ach menu screen contains a HELP option as 
one of its selections. If this option Is 
selected a prompt appears below the menu 
advising that help is available with all 


procedures. 





procedures, and that displaying 
either a single help screen or all 
screens can be selected. Each of 
these help screens, contained in a 
single command file, explains how 
to use an option from the menu. 

This approach has the advantage 
of including all information about 
the system within the system and 
also makes the information more 
readily available and more likely to 
be used. 

Another system, developed for a 
different user, demonstrates both an 
area where imagination is useful and 


date order — weekly, monthly and 
quarterly. 

To accommodate this the system 
asks for input of the current date 
when the user signs on at the 
beginning of the day. A simple 
routine is then used to convert that 
date input (in format DD/MM/YY) to 
the equivalent Julian date (YYDDD). 
(Under this system 21/02/84 would 
be 84052.) The Julian date is then — 
automatically written to all records 
as they are entered which makes the 
comparison and analysis of records 
based on date a simple matter. 
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SPECIALISING IN EASY TOUSE APPLICATION eormeec FOR MOST CP/M 80-CP/M86 & MS-DOS MACHINES 


* ARCHCOMM 
Architects office costing 


* AUTOCOM 
Car yard sales management 


* CLUBCOM 
Club membership and management 


* CLUBCOM Il 
Membership control for health clubs 


Contact your local distributor: 
NSW: 


ARCHIVE COMPUTER SERVICES 
(Coa: x Be kT) 
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VIC: 
MAXIOM COMPUTER SERVICES P/L 
(03) 819 4277 


* COSTCOM * CASHCOM 
Builders & contractors project costing Cashbook with analysis 
* SCHOOLCOM * CURCOM 


School administration 


* REAL COM 
Com/Ind real estate sales 


* UNION 
Membership control with contributions 


SA: 


LINX COMPUTERS 
(08) 223 1466 


Curtain quotations with work sheets 


* DEBTORS, CREDITORS 
GENERAL LEDGER 
Which can be integrated with any of our packages 


DEALER ENQUIRIES WELCOME 


WA: 
HOLLARD COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
(Cok: x ay A: i 4 
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A PORSCHE 
FOR THE PRICE 









OK, so youre looking for a dot matrix printer just to get from 
A to B. It must be economical and easy to drive, good looking 
but nothing a traffic cop will take a second look at. 

Fact is no one takes a second look at dot matrix printing. 
The nature of dot matrix printing is to be the VW of 
data printing. 

Now all that has changed. 
Now the NEC P2 and P3 Pinwriters are here. 

Now you can own a dot matrix printer with = 
the classy performance of a Porsche. A letter 
quality dot matrix printer. Fair enough, you're not 
about to pay for a Porsche when your primary 
need 1s filled by a VW. 

You don’t have to pay for a Porsche. 

Amazingly new Pinwriters provide an unheard of degree 
of versatility for the same price as dot matrix printers that only 
get you from A to B. 

As well as the nitty gritty of routine high speed dot matrix 
printing, the Pinwriter gives you a new standard of character 
reproduction that’ almost indistinguishable from a high cost 
word processor. 

Consider the Pinwriter’s unique three mode operation. 
High speed mode delivers highly legible functional printing 
at a sizzling 180 characters a second. 

High density mode delivers character quality that would 
beat a host of typewriters at a rate of 90 characters a second. 

Ata highly respectable 36 cps the Pinwriter comes closer 
to the Porsche class performance of word processors than 
anything that dots its w’ as well as its i’s. 

By the ingenious method of double pass printing, the 
Pinwriter creates fully formed characters with the solid black 
authority of a typed letter — for those times when it’s you 
that’ talking and not your computer. 

That’ why the new Pinwriters have as many pins as a 
golf course. 18 in a special high density staggered array for 
maximum overlap. 


The incredible versatility doesnt end there. 

With a flexibility word processors can’t match, the P2 and 
P3 give you 8 font styles and speeds at the touch ofa button. 

Condensed characters to 17 per inch, proportional 
spacing for pristine presentation. 

High resolution graphics can be used to print high 
quality charts, illustrations, graphs, user defined character. 

And what about the unique paper handling options that 
include a bidirectional tractor, a single page guide and a cut 
sheet feeder that allows you to stack paper in the printer. 

The P2 has a conventional 10 inch carriage while the P3 
offers a full 16 inches. 

Both printers can be fitted with interface modules which 
allow connection to almost any computer available and are 
fully compatible with the IBM PC. 
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And when it comes 
to reliability — well, once you’ve 
used the NEC Pinwriters, you'll wish we made cars as well! 

Test drive the new NEC Pinwriters now. 

‘To find out more about NEC Pinwriters, phone toll free 
(008) 226344 (in Sydney phone 438 3544), or send the 
coupon below. 

NEC Information Systems Australia Pty. Ltd. (Inc. 
N.SW.), 99 Nicholson Street, St. Leonards, N.S.W. 2065. 
Telephone (02) 4383544. 





NEC Corporation, 
Tokyo, Japan 
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fields. Using a DO CASE sequence, 
for example, this requires 60 lines of 
code. 


DATA BACKUP 

In keeping with the integrated, 
user friendly approach, | also prefer 
to provide a database backup facility 
within the menu system. 

This way the user selects “Back- 


You have the following choices 


- Enter new record(s) 

—- Change existing record(s) 
- Delete record(s) 

- Examine record(s) 

- Call for a Report 

- Return to Main Menu 


- HELP 


Please select an option 


{J-—- 7) & 8 


Terminate entry with (RETURN) 


Should you require HELP with a single option enter the number of that 
option and it will be explained - otherwise enter ’7’ and an explanation of all 
the options will be given. If you don’t require HELF at this time enter ’Q0’. 

Terminate entry with (RETURN) 
HELF (01234567) : : 


The main menu screen after 


SPEED OF THROUGHPUT 

An area where careful considera- 
tion of command use is important is 
in the use of the dBase II SUM and 
COUNT commands. These com- 
mands are very useful but any 
application which requires totals on 
more than a few fields or variables 
reduces their value considerably 
since they are simply far too slow. 

To overcome this lack of speed it 
is possible to use the dBase Il 
MACRO function to sort information 
from a large and complex database 
into a number of memory variables. 
A single pass can then be made 
through the database, sorting and 
summing all the information in each 
record, in a fraction of the time that 
the equivalent SUM/COUNT pro- 
cedure would take. Because of the 
sequential nature of record storage 
within the databases, procedures 
which require access to large por- 
tions of a database must be kept toa 
minimum. A procedure which is 
marginally slower in processing 
each record, but which requires less 
access to the database itself, is 
preferable to one which requires 
considerable access. 

The possible “mistake” of using a 
procedure for its intrinsic speed is 
also evident when deciding whether 
to use the FIND command, which 
requires indexing of the database, or 
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the LOCATE command. 

Although a FIND on an indexed 
database will take considerably less 
time than an equivalent LOCATE on 
an un-indexed database, | neither 
index databases nor use FIND in 
most cases, preferring to use LO- 
CATE. 

Since most location sequences — 
many of which will result in the 
amendment of the information on 
the database — require the ability to 
locate records which meet anumber 
of user-specified criteria, the FIND 
command will be virtually useless. 


up” from a menu, is told to insert the 
backup floppy disk into the drive, 
and then the entire database (or 
databases) is copied using the 
COPY command. 

The assets register system, which 
requires a number of backup disks, 
uses a “Mem” file to record details of 
the records stored on each disk, 
together with the number of times a 
particular disk has been used. 

This information is also written to 
each disk and this ensures that.the 
user inserts the correct disk at the 
correct time and that each disk is 
only used a specified number of 
times. 

After the system has written to a 
particular disk the set number of 
times, it asks for the insertion of a 
new disk, and won't copy to the old 
one. This reduces the chance that 
backup data will be lost due to an old 
or faulty disk being used. 

It should be noted that the 
particular microcomputer on which 
dBase II is being implemented can 
have a drastic effect on the pro- 
gram’s efficiency. 





procedure which is marginally slower in 
processing each record is preferable to one 
which requires considerable access. 





A LOCATE sequence can also 
benefit from the use of macros. In a 
number of my systems the user is 
given the option of specifying 
anything from one to five possible 
fields for a search sequence. 

By using macros to create the 
command line to do the LOCATE it 
is possible to set up an 18-line 
command file which covers all 
possible combinations of those five 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Three other factors should be 
mentioned: documentation, support 
software and problems. 

Although a number of dBase II 
users do not like the manual that 
comes with the system, | found it to 
be quite satisfactory. 

This manual acts as a _ basic 
reference source on all commands 
and, together with information which 
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can be gleaned from articles in 
various magazines and from other 
users, will provide sufficient infor- 
mation to use the package well. 

A number of other good reference 
works on the package are published, 
but | feel that a sense of experimen- 
tation on the part of the user or 
programmer will provide the most 
useful information. 

Of support packages | feel that the 
two most important are a good word 
processor and ZIP. The word pro- 
cessor allows you to create properly 
formatted command files, including 
the ability to merge a number of files 
into a single system, while ZIP 
makes the creation of format files a 
simple matter. 

Version 2.41 of dBase II has four 
utilities which could be_ useful. 
These utilities allow for the auto- 
matic creation of menus, labels, 
report forms and complete record 
entry/edit command files, in much 
the same fashion as ZIP works. 

They perform these functions very 
quickly and allow the easy creation 
of complete systems. The functions 
are fairly limited — the file generator 
only works on a single indexed 
database — and the code which is 
produced is verbose and cumber- 
some. 

Even the novice dBase II user 
would probably be able to write 
better code — it would take a little 
longer but would be more compact 
and far more sophisticated. (This is, 
of course, a matter of personal 
taste.) 

There are also a large number of 
general purpose dBase || packages 
— such as dUtil, dBDoc, dBPlus, 
dBra, and so on — which may prove 
useful in some areas. Again, it is a 
matter of personal taste: | don’t use 
them and don’t think that I’ve 
suffered greatly because of this. 


PROBLEMS 

There are problems associated 
with using dBase II. 

Although it is a very impressive 
package, dBase II| does have a 
number of definite limitations, to- 
gether with its share of “bugs” which 
range from the merely annoying to 
the potentially disastrous. 
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SOFTWARE REPORT CARD 


dBase Il (Vs 2.4) 


Performance 
Documentation 


Ease of Use 


kk] & OC) OC Fair 
L] LO) |) NW Good 


CL] LJ O © Poor 
[] (£1 CO 0 Excellent 


Error Handling 








System requirements: 
Any major 8-bit or 16-bit 
operating system, 
56K RAM, 
300K on disk. 


Price: $540. 


Distributed by: 
Arcom Pacific 
252 Abbotsford Rd 
Mayne, Qld 4006. 
Tel: (07) 52 9522. 


Perhaps the greatest limitation is 
the restriction to two open data- 
bases and 64 memory variables. A 
number of the more complex appli- 
cations require access to either 
more databases or the ability to 
store the contents of a number of 
database fields in memory variables 
— and not being able to doeither has 
meant a lot of wasted time finding 
ways to get around the restrictions. 

Many of the “bugs” have also been 
documented and are well known to 
most people who have used the 
package extensively — such as the 
infamous and potentially mass des- 
tructive FILE (’’). 

However, | have been assaulted by 
a number of others which are 
(apparently) undocumented and 


which have led to no end of head- 
scratching and command file re- 
writes. DON’T include either ‘if’ or 
‘else’ at the beginning of any line 
bounded by the TEST ENDTEXT 
commands — it causes strange 
errors in otherwise correct com- 
mand sequences. 

In general, then, it is frustrating to 
create a dBase II system and then 
not have it work because of some 
inherent fault in the package itself — 
and have to spend long hours 
eliminating the possibility that it is a 
programming error. 

In some respects there are also 
too many commands or, perhaps, 
poorly implemented commands. For 
example, when creating a command 
sequence to perform a_ specific 
function, and feeling delight that 
dBase II has the exact command 
needed to perform that function, it is 
annoying to discover that the com- 
mand either doesn’t work as ex- 
pected or, more likely, is just too 
slow. 

And this, of course, is one of the 
main annoyances in using the 
package — in many areas it is 
intolerably slow. 

All these problems can be re- 
solved in a number of ways and, in 
the final analysis, the limitations on 
this package are determined more 
by the imagination of the user than 
by any other single factor. 

In conclusion, then, dBase II is an 
extremely powerful package which 
can be used to meet a number of 
user requirements. Despite the limit- 
ations, quirks, frustrations and an- 
noyances — | like it! 


John McBain is Assistant Inspector 
(ADP) with the Department of Industry 
and Commerce. He acts as advisor on 
the installation and use of personal 
computer systems at the Department's 
offices in Melbourne. 
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puters mean the end of the line. stations to full-featured work. investment is always protected. 
No more waiting to do what stations that offer accounting And since TeleVideo supports 
you have to do. pads, graphic capabilities, industry standard software, you'll 
mouse support and ergonomic _ have access to nearly 3,000 very 
styling, TeleVideo Multi-User productive programs. 

Computers let all the people 
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From two users to 16, TeleVideo 
systems are flexible and power- 
ful. Made by the leader in multi- 
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TUTORIAL /DATAFLEX TUTORIAL 


Implementing a database design can be easier than 
you think. Paul O’Connor shows how DataFlex can 
be used to create a single file application 


in a few minutes. 






DATAFLEX 2.0 was introduced to 
the marketplace in November 1983, 
at Las Vegas Comdex. The major 
enhancement on the previous ver- 
sion was the introduction of a 
“compiler”. While not a compiler in 
the true sense of the word, it does 
produce a semicompiled code 
which has a_= significant speed 
advantage over interpretive systems. 

DataFlex Version 2.0 includes a 
fullyfledged programming language 
with English verbs invoking Data- 
Flex functions. Coupled with its very 
fast relational database manager, 
the result is a sophisticated and 
powerful application development 
tool. 

This article is intended only as an 
introduction to DataFlex. It is not 
intended to give an _ exhaustive 
presentation of the DataFlex com- 
mand language, but to show how 
DataFlex can be used for fairly 
simple applications in spite of its 
ability to handle those applications 
that require more power. 


A SIMPLE APPLICATION 
Creating a single file data entry 

screen with DataFlex is a simple 

process. The program we will create 
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will allow us to store, retrieve, 
change and delete the personal 
details of students attending a 
fictional college in Geelong. We will 
also be able to produce various 
reports or even a mail/merge file 
from our database file using the 
DataFlex query language. However, 
there's no space to explain that 
facility. 


THE SCREEN IMAGE 


The first step is to create an 
“image” of how you would like the 
screen to appear when it is being 
used for data entry. This can be 
done with the DataFlex text editor or 
some other editor of your choice. 

Note the first and last lines. The 
“/STUDENT?” in the first is simply the 
name by which the DataFlex com- 
piler will recognise the screen. The 
last line ,“/*”, tells the compiler that 
no more screen image lines follow. 

The underscores represent the 
“windows” where we will place the 
data to be saved in the database. A 
full stop in a window will force 
numeric-only input to that window. 


Date windows’) are shown as 
x /__/__ .”, and will accept only 
valid dates. 


Your Muscles 


AUTODEF is the means by which 
we translate a screen image into the 
source code for a data entry pro- 


gram. 
After the screen image has been 
saved to a file — if using a word 


processor, make sure it is saved as an 
ASCII file — you can then enter 
DataFlex. 

We first bring up the main 
DataFlex menu by entering FLEX at 
the system prompt. Then enter “2” 
for DataFlex configuration. A new 
menu will be displayed. Option “4” 
on this menu is AUTODEF. We select 
this option and AUTODEF will ask us 
for the name of the screen image we 
wish to process. We reply with the 
name of the file we created in step 
one — in this case STUDENT. Then 
AUTODEF asks us: “What is the 
maximum number of records STU- 
DENT could have?” We pick a figure 
out of the air and reply “500”. If 
necessary, we can alter this figure at 
a later stage. (For the technically 
minded, DataFlex uses B+ tree 
indexing and will keep one record 
from each level of an index in 
memory during processing. Also, 
the more records we have in the file, 
the more levels the index requires. 
While many levels may be accom- 
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/STUDENT 
AMS COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION - STUDENT DETAILS 


Student Number 


Surname First Name Middie Name 


Postcode §_=Sss 


Date of Birth _/. 
Degree Diploma Stream 


Year of Commencement _ 
/i* 


AMS COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION - STUDENT DETAILS 


Student Number ****** 


Surname First Name Middle Name 


Postcode _—=s 


Uate of Birth $f, f/f; 
Degree Diploma Stream 
Year of Commencement __ 


ENTER FIELD NAME FOR FIELD_1: 


STUDENT _NUMBER » SURNAME 3. FIRST_NAME 
MIDDLE _NAME - ADD_1 6. ADD_2 
ADD_3 « CLlY 9. FUS!ICGDE 
STD_CODE - PHONE_NUMBER 12. DATE_OF_BIRTH 
STREAM - YEAR_COMMENCED 


DEFINING INDEX #1 


ENTER FIELD NUMBER TO INDEX OR <RETURN> TO END: 
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Above: Data entry form created by 
using a word processor. 

Left: DataFlex prompting for field 
names — referred field is filled with 
asterisks. 

Below: DataFlex is prompting for the 
key fields for the first index. 


modated within the available mem- 
ory, the speed of DataFlex reduces 
as the number of levels increases.) 

AUTODEF reads the STUDENT 
screen image file and prompts us to 
assign names to each of the 
windows on the image. Each win- 
dow is highlighted with asterisks as 
we are prompted for the name we 
wish the program to use. These 
names cannot have embedded 
spaces. 

When all the windows have been 
named, AUTODEF displays names 
along with a number representing 
the relative position of each field in 
the database record for this file. 
AUTODEF now prompts us to specify 
which fields we would like to have 
indexed. Our data file will be 
indexed on student number, student 
name and degree stream. So we 
reply: “1”, “23 4” and “13”. Note that, 
in the case of the student name, we 
have concentrated fields two, three 
and four into 1 field for the index. 
This will allow us to hit directly on 
the record for “John Paul Smith” 
when there is more than one “Smith” 
on file. 

When we have typed in the last 
field to index, AUTODEF creates the 
file definition for the file STUDENT, 
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FILE DEFINITION LISTING FOR FILE #30 
JOO IOIDIGIOI III III GIO IOI IOI IOI IOI II IOI III III I ACK 


FILE ROOT NAME = STUDENT 


USER DISPLAY NAME 


STUDENT 


DATAFLEX FILE NAME = STUDENT 
OOO IO OOO OOO IOI OOO IOI IIR FOI I ROR OR RIOR IORI FOR OHO OHO 
(USED = 225) 
(USED = 00) 


RECORD LENGTH = 256 
MAX NUMBER OF RECORDS = 
DELETED SPACE [5 REUSED 


MULTI-USER RE-READ ACTIVE 


OR FORO OR OR ORR I IORI ICO ICAO OR ROR HO RHR OK OK OK KK 


FIELO FIELD Fie_D 


OFFSET LEN 


TYPE 


~~ ee ——S ee ee —— 


NUMERIC 
ASCII 
ASCII 
ASCII 
ASCII 
ASCII 
ASCII 
ASCII 
NUMERIC 
ASCII 
ASCII 
DATE 
ASCII 
NUMERIC 








/* 

OPEN STUDENT 
ENTER STUDENT 
AUTOPAGE STUDENT 


ENTRY STUDENT.STUDENT_NUMBER 


ENTRY STUDENT .SURNAME 
ENTRY STUDENT.FIRST_NAME 
ENTRY STUDENT .MIDDLE_NAME 
ENTRY STUDENT-ADD_1 

ENTRY STUDENT .ADD_2 

ENTRY STUDENT -ADD_3 

ENTRY SIUQENT.CIiY 

ENTRY STUDENT .POSTCODE 
ENTRY SIUDENT.S/D_CODE 


ENTRY STUDENT .PHONE_NUMBER 

ENTRY STUDENT.DATE_OF_BIRTH 

ENTRY STUDENT.STREAM 

ENTRY STUDENT .YEAR_COMMENCED 

RETURN 
ENTEREND 
ABORT 


File definition for the student records database, using default field names. | 


FIELD OFC FAIN KELAIES--[0 
PIS INDEX FILE FIELD 


oe ee ee ee ——— 


FIELD_1 
FIELD_2 
FIELD_3 
FIELD_4 
FIELDS 
FIELD_6 
FIELD_7 
FIELD_8 
FIELD_9 
FIELD_10 
FIELD_11 
FIELD_12 
FIELD_13 
FIELD_14 


OOoccocdOCOOCOOCCO 
OOOO O OCC OOCOO 
(8) >) @) OO) OO) @) (2&2) a) 


{REQUIRED} 
{ REQUIRED, CAPSLOCK} 
{REQUIRED} 


{RANGE = GOQO0, 7999} 





Data entry code generated by AUTODEF for student records database. 


and the source code for our data 
entry program — saved under the 
name, in this case, STUDENT.FRM. 


COMPILING THE PROGRAM 


AUTODEF will return us to the 
DataFlex configuration menu when 
the source has been created. We 
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then select option “6” to “compile a 
DataFlex configuration’, and supply 
the compiler with the name of our 
source code: STUDENT.FRM . When 
the compiling process is complete, a 
new file will have been created: 
STUDENT.FLEX . This file contains, 
in a wonderful format, all of the 
DataFlex instructions needed to 


make our data entry program work. 
It will rarely be larger than 16K-bytes 
and is transportable across opera- 
ting systems without change. 


RUNNING THE PROGRAM 

The compiler will return us to 
main menu when finished. We select 
option “6” to “run a DataFlex 
configuration”, and supply the name 
of the program: “STUDENT”. Our 
data entry screen appears on the 
monitor. In order to use this screen 
we first need to know how the Flex- 
Keys — which are DataFlex func- 
tions keys — are set up. The Flex- 
Keys can be configured (by the 
SETSCREE utility) to be invoked by 
just about any function key on our 
keyboard. These functions are 
automatically installed in a program 
when the ENTER macro is used. 
Which functions are invoked by 
which keys depends on the compu- 
ter you are using, and whether you 
have changed any default setting. 

We are now ready to create our 
database of students. Initially, the 
cursor Is located in the first window. 
We simply fill in the windows with 
data. When the last window has 
been filled in, the record is saved to 
the database and the windows are 
cleared, ready for the next record. 
To move the cursor from one 
window to the next we_ press 
<RETURN>. To move it back one 
window we press the <BACKFIELD> 
Flex-Key. 

After having keyed in particulars 
for some 500 students we'll probably 
discover that we made mistakes ona 
few of them. To alter an existing 
record, we first have to “FIND” it. 
This is accomplished by placing a 
key value in an indexed window (for 
example, SMITH in the “Surname” 
window) and pressing the <FIND> 
Flex-Key. DataFlex locates the re- 
cord with a key value nearest to that 
specified and displays the data in the 
windows. We then move our cursor 
to the window we wish to change, 
type in the new data, and press the 
<SAVE> Flex-Key to save the new 
data to the database. 

To skip backwards and forwards 
through the file, after having used 
<FIND>, press the <PREVIOUS> 
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Need faster throughput for those long spreadsheets or _ - RADIX-The Powerhouse. Feature-packed Radix prints 
near letter quality for a report or proposal? What about at the speed of light (200 cps) but slows down to 
firing off some program listings — or even homework? excellent near letter quality resolution for when looks 





For all jobs, for all people — get STAR Power. - count. Tear-off edge and semi-automatic sheet feed 
included with standard model. 
GEMINI-Best-selling 120 cps model for both home and ) esas alae Jo 
business applications. Tractor feed, friction feed, roll RO ea aad i oleate 1 and 1 inen, 
PaitieCompate AMMA Feonomesl. GEGINITOX SAAS” GEMINI 15K $795 
DELTA 10 795 =D 15 1195 
DELTA- Rugged assistance for when the job demands RADIX 10 $1280 RADIX 15 $1550 


more. 160 characters per second fast, Delta solves 
small and large business needs. More buffer (8K), more 
interface (both serial and parallel) — less dollar. Please ask for: 


SYDNEY (02) 452 5231 Michele Cahill 
\\ MELBOURNE (03) 529 7644 Kevin Murphy 
oa ee BRISBANE (07) 221 4727 Bruce Isbister 


7 
ih (x) ly PRINTERS FOR Distibuted bys a 
ly \ PERSONAL COMPUTERS 1-3 Rodborough Road Frenche | Forest NSW 2086 


*Please add sales tax where applicable. 
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Flex-Key and the <NEXT> Flex-Key. 
You can pass through the entire file 
in this manner. 


CUSTOMISING 
DATA ENTRY 

Validity, type and/or range checks, 
along with a number of other handy 
features, can be applied to any of the 
input fields in our program by simply 
using one or more of the possible 
options. Any of these options can be 
included by editing the comssand 
file STUDENT.FRM and recompil- 
ing it. The commands are placed 
alongside the ENTRY commands. 
To give the reader an idea of the use 
of these options, | have altered the 
example program (screen at left) to 
include some of these commands. 

Help screens are set up by using a 
page name and specifying the HELP 
command; /HELP1 HELP. Any 
number of help screens can be 
defined. 


QUERY 
Having now created a database 
file with multiple indices, we can use 
DataFlex to create customised 
reports. : 
DataFlex has a very powerful 
query language called QUERY that 


allows you to selectively extract 
information from the file and format 
the data for reports, screen displays 
or disk files. 

To use QUERY either load it from 
the operating system or select it 
from the DataFlex Demo Files Menu 
or other menus where it may be 





The advantage of being able to 
create a file is that you can interface 
this file with a word processor or 
spreadsheet. 

The power of DataFlex has not 
been completely covered in the 
STUDENT program. DataFlex has a 
very powerful command language 








ataFlex has a very powerful command 
language that can be used to create very 


sophisticated applications, and a macro 
facility defines your own DataFlex commands. 





defined. You will be given a list of 
files to select from, and then QUERY 
takes you through a series of 
questions prompting you to select 
information from the file. Both 
numeric and alphanumeric fields 
can be interrogated. Date fields can 
also be selected by logical operators. 

At the end of each QUERY you 
have the choice to direct the output 
to the screen, the printer, a file, or to 
a report image. The report image 
can be compiled and will become a 
permanent report program that can 
be run like any other DataFlex 
configuration. 


that can be used to create very 
sophisticated applications, and a 
macro facility is available which 
allows you to define your own 
DataFlex commands. Gi 





Paul O'Connor is a director of Aust- 
ralian Microcomputer Solutions (AMS). 
He is a graduate in computing and 
mathematics and has worked as a 
programmer and analyst in both the 
government and private sectors prior to 
establishing AMS. 
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M1009. Big on features. 
Small on cost. 


Here is a new compact printer with 
features you would only expect in more 
expensive machines. Like a 9 pin dot 
matrix printing head with a 20 million- 
stroke service life, crisp 50cps 
bidirectional logic seeking printing for 
normal characters, unidirectional 
printing for super and subscripts and 
graphs, plus low noise operation. 

The M1009 incorporates 96 ASC11 
type characters with 63 graphic sets and 
international characters and Centronics 
parallel interface. Printout is on cut- 
sheet paper or, optionally, fanfold and 
roll paper. 

All this for only $299! 


HR-15. Letter quality 
printouts for under $799 


A compact, letter quality printer, the 
HR-15 offers features which give it a 
quality and versatility unmatched for the 
price; interchangeable letter quality 
daisy wheel; optional electronic 
keyboard, tractor feeder and auto cut- 
sheet feeder; proportional spacing; 
colour print; 3K buffer memory; 
Centronics parallel or RS232C interface 
and many more. 


HR-5. The world’s most 


compact printer. 


This is the smallest, most versatile, 
fully functional heat transfer thermal 
printer available. At only $249, it is fully 
portable (battery or mains operation ) 
and so small that it will easily fit into 
your briefcase. The HR-5 is the only 
printer in its class able to offer the 
choice of thermal or plain paper and its 
other features include: full graphics 
function; roll paper feed; Centronics 
parallel or RS-232C interface; silent 
operation; variable printout; 30cps 
printout. 


Affordable 
Electronic Printers 


Brother Industries Ltd., 
Nagoya, Japan. 


Brother Industries (Aust.) Pty. Limited, 
7-9 Khartoum Road, North Ryde. 
N.SW. 2113. 


Sydney (02) 887 4344. Melbourne (03) 873 3655. 
Brisbane (07) 52 5257. Adelaide (08) 42 6373. 
Perth (09) 478 1955. 


All prices are recommended retail and include sales tax. 


They be slightly higher in W.A. 
ey may be slightly higher in CSO0.4304 
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CorrectStar for WordStar 


The quickest way to catch your spelling errors 
before someone else does. 
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than a misspelling or typographical error. 


N othing ruins a good impression faster 


And nothing catches and corrects 
those errors faster and more accurately than 
CorrectStar for MicroPro’s WordStar. 

CorrectStar is the only spelling corrector 
based on 65,000 of the most commonly used 
words. From none other than the Heritage 
Dictionary from Houghton Miffin. So, 


CorrectStar knows the words you misspell most. 


What's more, CorrectStar can spot your 
misspellings even if you just 
come close. Which means that 
no one will ever catch 
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PROFESSIONAL" 
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‘'newclear’’, ‘‘afishal’'’, ‘‘poinyant'’ or '’Alis 
Springz’’ in your finished copy. 

And best of all, it finds the correct word in 
a lightning fast 2 seconds (that's average). At the 
press of a single key. 

CorrectStar is available separately, or 
together with MailMerge® and StarIndex" as 
part of the WordStar Professional” package. 

Ask your computer dealer about 
CorrectStar, another reason to buy world- 
famous WordStar word processing software. 

CorrectStar. It's the quickest 
way to take the worry out of 
spelling errors. 





IMAGINEERING™ 


“The Art of Software” 


Available from all fine microcomputer stores 
IMAGINEERING, 579 HARRIS STREET, ULTIMO, N.S.W. 2007. TELEPHONE: (02) 212 1411 
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TUTORIAL /BLUEPRINT 


You wouldn’t build a house without a blueprint... 
so why would you tackle a database without one? 

Manuel Sotomayer explains why it is so important 

to design a DBMS before you shop for software. 





WOULD you build a house without a 
blueprint? Would you drive up to a 
vacant lot, stack timber on one side 
and tools on the other, and begin to 
hammer nails into boards without 
any idea of where to put the doors or 
how high to make the ceiling? 

In effect, that’s exactly how many 
people set up their computer data- 
bases. They go to their local 
computer store and buy hardware 
and software (timber and tools) and 
proceed to build a database without 
first formulating their ideas in a 
design (a blueprint) that describes 
exactly how each piece will fit 
together. The result can be frustrat- 
ing and expensive and can lead to a 
long-term disenchantment with 
microcomputing. 

Remember that the structure and 
capabilities of a database depend on 
the database management system 
(DBMS) software you use to mani- 
pulate the database and generate 
applications. If you already own a 
DBMS, keep in mind its limitations 
and special features when you 
design a database. If you haven't yet 
bought a DBMS, creating a blueprint 
of a database will help you choose 
the DBMS that’s right for you. 

To design a database, you first 
have to decide on a set of design 
goals. Ask yourself what functions 
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BLUEPRINT 


for a Database 


you'd like the database to have and 
make a list of them. For example, 
you may want the database to 
schedule appointments, calculate 
inventory values, and produce ship- 
ping labels. 

Once you feel the list is complete, 
go back and weed out functions that 
are not needed immediately or are 
non-essential. Continue to sort the 
list until only the most important 
functions remain. Organise the 
tasks into groups, putting the func- 
tions that are needed immediately 
into Phase 1 and those that can be 
added later into Phases 2, 3, and so 
on. Listing the tasks in order of their 
importance will help you allocate 
time and resources more efficiently. 

With design goals determined, 
you now need to figure out how to 
implement them. Begin by breaking 
each application into a series of 
major tasks. Gradually add layers of 
detail by reducing each task to its 
subtasks (Figure 1). Take your time 
and pay close attention to detail. It’s 
better to discover that you’ve missed 
a step now when you can correct it 
on paper than to rebuild your 
database after it’s installed. 

The resulting time outline is the 
basis of your blueprint. It should 
help you view each function as a 
series of logical steps. The outline 


will also be needed later, when you 
write the routines that will be used 
by the DBMS. 


DATA FLOW DIAGRAMS 
Now that you know what the 
database will be used for, it’s time to 
focus on the way information will 
flow through the DBMS application. 
To do that you must identify and 
label each data element and chart its 
course with a data flow diagram. 
Such a diagram tracks each data 
element from the time it arrives as 
input to your application until it 
departs transformed into some form 
of useful output, such as a letter, an 
invoice, or an inventory report. In the 
process of creating the diagram, the 
nature and extent of the database 
that is required to support your 
application will become apparent. 
Putting together a data flow 
diagram is relatively easy. All you 
need are four common symbols to 
represent each of the four basic 
building blocks — process, data- 
base, source/destination, and data 
flow. A process is any func- 
tion or task that acts on data (for 
example, an inventory file). The 
source/destination is the location 
where data originates and is event- 
ually delivered (for example, the 
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Major Tasks Subtasks 


1, Enter card number 

2. Enter amount of purchase 
3. Verify card number 
4 
5 


A. Ring up sale 


. Produce receipt 
. Update customer’s account 


1. Access customer record 
2. Calculate current balance 
3. Print statement 

4. Mail to customer 


B. Bill customer 


Figure 1: The first step — outlining 
major tasks. 


customer). Data flow is the link 
between processes, databases, and 
sources/destinations. The data flow 
symbol identifies what data is being 
passed (for example, the part num- 
ber being called from the inventory 
file and sent to the invoice report). 

Start by diagramming each major 
task shown in the outline, connect- 
ing each task to other processes or 
to databases by using data flows that 
show what data is being passed. Add 
the source of the information and 
the destination of any output, and 
you have a basic data flow diagram 
(Figure 2). Add layers of detail by 
expanding each major task into its 
subtasks, adding connecting data 
flows where necessary. 

Review the data flows carefully 
and make revisions. Now is the best 
time to make corrections or altera- 
tions to the basic design. Stop only 
when you feel confident that the 
data flow diagram accurately re- 
flects how each task will be handled. 
The resulting diagram should pro- 
vide an overall view of the design 
and a clear description of how the 
entire application will function. 

The creation of the data flow 
diagram produces a valuable by- 
product: a list of all the individual 
data elements that will be used to 
complete each task. 

Once again, it is time to establish 
priorities. Remember that database 
functions are affected by the size of 
the database. The larger the data- 
base, the longer it will take you to 
search for a _ specific piece of 
information or to sort the data into a 
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desired order. Fight the temptation 
to include every conceivable piece 
of information you might need. Try 
to limit your choices to those 
elements that are absolutely neces- 
sary to complete the tasks you’ve 
defined. 

Take each remaining data ele- 
ment and fill out its definition to 
include some required essentials. 
First, a Suitable name must be found. 
Most DBMS programs require that 
field names be no longer than eight 
to 10 characters (dBase II’s limit is 20 
characters, and Condor accepts no 
more than 15). Concentrate on 
short, descriptive names like CUST- 
NAME, ACCTNUM, or PHONE, and 
avoid using cryptic acronyms. 
Next, assign a length attribute to 
each data element. Keep in mind 
that space is at a premium. 

You might also note if any special 
formatting is required, such as the 
hyphens within telephone numbers 
or the dollar signs, commas, and 
decimal points within dollar 
amounts. Since DBMSs vary in their 
ability to handle formatting, you 
should know what your require- 


ments will be before you choose a 
package. 


RELATIONAL TABLE 

Databases generally fall into three 
categories: hierarchical, network, 
and relational. The first two are 
usually found on mainframe compu- 
ters and minicomputers and are 
designed to handle very large 
applications. These large databases 
often work in real-time environ- 
ments, such as an airline reservation 
system, where the response to an 
inquiry is available in a matter of 
seconds. They usually require 
powerful processors to operate 
them and a small army of profes- 
sional programmers to develop and 
maintain them. 

But relational databases are less 
complex in design and are easier for 
most people to grasp conceptually. 
Most DBMSs available for micro- 
computers are relational. As the 
name implies, a relational database 
is constructed by establishing an 
orderly relation among pieces of 
information. 


Billing System 
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Customer 


Receipt 


Output: 
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— Address 
—Balance due 
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Ring up 
sale 


Charge purchase 


Input: 
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—Amount of sale 
—Item description 
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account 


‘file 





Figure 2: Step two — data flow diagram of a transaction. 
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Table of Customer Information 


nnn act 


Balance Due (field) 


Record Number Account Number Customer Name 


$< 126-57 
$ 397.52 
$ 154.73 
$ 201.42 


955 6637 1 
341 1865 3 
621 6531 5S 
625 8730 6 


Blackburn, John R. 
Jamesson, Melody 
Young, Thomas S. 
Simmons, Gloria T. 





Figure 3: Step three — a relational database expressed as a two-dimensional 


table (columns = fields; rows = records). 


Record Layout 


ee nnd 


Customer Name 


Length = 25 
Type =char 


Record length = 70 
Maximum records (360K floppy disk) = 5200 


Address 


Length = 30 
Type 


Account Number 


Length = 8 


= char Type =numeric 


Format= 999 9999 9 





Figure 4: Step four — record description for a customer file. 


This relation is best viewed as a 
two-dimensional table. The columns 
are called “fields” and contain data 
of a specific type such as names, 
account numbers, or amounts. 
Rows are called “records” and 
represent a collection of related 
fields that together describe an 
individual unit such as a customer, a 
company, or an inventory item 
(Figure 3). 

To build your own table, begin by 
defining the relationships you want 
to establish. Relationships can be 
identified by looking closely at the 
data flows. Can the information be 
grouped (related) together in a 
consistent pattern? For example, a 
pattern may consist of name/ad- 
dress/phone number/customer, part 
number/price/part name/inventory, 
or apartment/rent/tenant/property. 


RECORD LAYOUT 

Search through the _ relational 
table and look for logical relation- 
ships. You might find that you'll need 
more than one database in order to 
account for all the data elements, 
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grouping them together to reflect 
any alternative record/field relation- 
ships you've developed. The result is 
a record layout description for each 
database (Figure 4). 

The record layout description 
allows accurate estimates to be 
made of the number of records in the 
database, the number of fields per 
record, and the length of each 
record. These parameters are criti- 
cal because they will determine what 
capabilities to look for while shop- 
ping for a DBMS. 

Once you have completed the 
record formats, the design is essen- 
tially complete, but you will probably 
go through several design cycles 
before you’re completely satisfied. 
In the process, your original ideas 
will no doubt be somewhat altered, 
but the effort will add polish to your 
final design. 

When at last you are satisfied that 
the design adequately reflects your 
stated design goals and that each 
task will be handled successfully 
and efficiently — freeze it. That is 
easier said than done (for many 
people it is the most difficult step), 


Current Balance 


Length =7 
Type =numeric 
Format= $99,999.99 


but having the major elements of the 
design firmly defined and recorded 
before beginning the implementa- 
tion stage is crucial. If they aren't 
settled, you can quickly get bogged 
down in a tangle of unending 
revisions and be constantly forced 
to redesign your application while 
your Original goals fall away one by 
one. 

Once you've approved a design, 
stick to it. Limit changes as much as 
possible and steer a resolute Course 
toward your design goals. 

With a completed blueprint in 
hand, you will be armed with all the 
information you need to begin 
serious shopping. You can now 
evaluate the available hardware and 
software and arrive at the right 
combination of features and capabi- 
lities that you need to build your 
database and bring life to your 
design. Gi) 





Manuel Sotomayer runs a consulting 
company, Stellar Software in San 
Francisco, USA, specialising in database 
design for business applications. 
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COMMUNITY/SMALL BUSINESS 


Installing a personal computer systems in a small 
office can be fraught with problems. But hardware 
and software manufacturers are producing new 
methods such as tutorials, hands-on experience and 
hot lines to help new users, as Nigel Davies explains. 








SMALL business and management 
are the two major applications for 
computers costing up to $15,000, 
providing you ignore home com- 
puters costing less than $1000. 

Computers have been used by 
small businesses for five or six 
years. Typically, they are used by 
companies with little knowledge of 
computers. The major application is 
accounting, one of the most difficult 
applications to instal and operate. 

Management applications have 
emerged in the last two years to take 
SO per cent of the small computer 
market. The major applications are 
financial modelling and word pro- 
cessing. Although the manager or 
administrator rarely has computing 
Skills, he often has an advantage 
over the small business user in that 
Support may be available from an 
established data processing depart- 
ment within his organisation. 


SUPPORT PROBLEM 

The support problems experi- 
enced by small business and mana- 
gement users of microcomputers 
can be traced to two causes. Both 
groups are typical first-time com- 
puter users. They require consider- 
able outside help in_ selecting, 
buying, installing and operating 
computer systems. Manufacturers’ 
and dealers’ profit margins on 
microcomputer sales are not large 
enough to provide the more compre- 
hensive support typical of the 
mainframe and = minicomputer 
markets. 

Consequently, those users who 
need support most have the least 
access to it, at least from the 
traditional source, the manufacturer. 
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Inadequate support has been identi- 
fied as a major factor contributing to 
low user satisfaction in the small 
business computer market. 


SYSTEM EVALUATION 

Because of inexperience, many 
new computer users are unaware of 
factors they should consider when 
evaluating small computer systems. 
| conducted a survey of 57 potential 
small computer buyers and asked 
them to list factors they considered 
important in evaluating computer 
systems. Most (75 per cent) identi- 
fied obvious considerations such as 
system cost, but far fewer identified 
more important factors such as 
compatibility (3 per cent), reliability 
(19 per cent) and adequate support 
(44 per cent). 

These attitudes change when 
users confront the hard reality of 
making systems work for them. 
When | repeated the survey with a 


group of established small business. 


computer users, the most important 
factor identified was the system’s 
ability to do the job. Cost effective- 
ness fell to fifth position, behind 
support, reliability and software 
availability. It would save consider- 
able disappointment if users were 
aware of these relativities before 
they bought a computer. 

The lack of computing know- 
ledge among first-time buyers 
makes them prey to the excesses of 
the advertising industry. One man- 
ufacturer was pitching its com- 
puter at small businesses, but 
failed to mention that buyers would 
also need a printer and at least 
$2000 worth of business software 
before the computer was of any 


The (smal) BUSINESS 
End of Computing 


use. Only when the buyer had 
spent anywhere from $2700 to 
$4000 over and above the cost of 
the computer could he or she begin 
worrying about disk and memory 
Capacity. 


SYSTEM INSTALLATION 

Once the user has chosen an 
appropriate computer, the next 
problem is transferring existing 
manual systems to the computer 
and establishing day-to-day operat- 
ing schedules. 

First, the equipment has to be 
removed from its boxes and plugged 
together. This is not always as easy 
as it sounds. | recently helped a user 
who had bought an Apple lookalike 
from Singapore. He really needed a 
linguist. The manuals and all mark- 
ings on the cases, including port 
identifiers and keyboard legends, 
were in Chinese characters. 

Second, backup copies of. all 
master disks and system/applica- 
tion disks for all applications soft- 
ware have to be made. 

Third, the chart of accounts has to 
be set up. New users will almost 
certainly need outside help to instal 
some of the more complex small 
business accounting packages. 

Fourth, current account balances 
must be input, ensuring that the 
system as a whole balances. 

Last, runtime procedures, includ- 
ing backup and restore, and a 
system for logging program events 
and fault calls must be prepared. 


OPERATOR TRAINING 
Many system problems are caused 
by incorrect operating procedures. 
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The average small business employs 
five to six people and never hires a 
trained computer operator. The 
operators job generally goes to 
whoever happened to be doing the 
manual bookwork previously. 
Accounting software suppliers 
usually provide some free training 
with each package bought: half a 
day for two operators is typical. But 
there may be significant differences 
between the amount of training 
provided and the amount actually 
needed. The managing director of 
one major Australian accounting 
software supplier freely admits that 
48 hours of hands-on tuition is 
needed for users to become profici- 
ent in using his company’s product. 


ONGOING SUPPORT 

Once the system is installed and 
running more or less successfully, 
the small business depends on the 
supplier for help with day-to-day 
running problems. These can vary 
from minor queries, such as the 
correct method of initialising a new 
disk, to major problems such as a 
blown motherboard or a critical 
software bug. 

Until recently, the support users 
received was compromised by a 
number of deficiencies in compan- 
les Supplying hardware and soft- 
ware. Many of these deficiencies 
arise because of the newness of the 
market, its volatile nature and fast 
growth rate. Some of the main 
deficiencies are inexperience, insta- 
bility and one-man operations. 

Too many companies are trying to 
service the market without having 
the necessary experience in com- 
puters. To some extent, these 
companies have been seduced by 
the industry’s own propaganda. Yet 
it is still a high-risk activity to try to 
buy a computer from non-specialist 
retail stores. 

Instability in the industry comes 
about through suppliers and manu- 
facturers dropping out of the market 
without leaving users with support 
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for their systems. Undercapitalisa- 
tion is one cause of this problem. Ifa 
supplier is highly geared, a sharp 
rise in interest rates can be disas- 
trous. Even without this complica- 
tion, many small computer compan- 
ies have inadequate reserves of 
capital to survive major problems 
with even a single product line. 

Both these difficulties can affect 
even the most successful of the 
small computer companies. Apple 
experienced problems when it relea- 
sed the Apple Ill and Hartley 
Computers was forced to stop 
trading temporarily in 1982 because 
of a combination of high interest 
rates, product problems and lack of 
capital. 

Many of the most competent small 
business computer consultants op- 
erate aS one-man operations. Unfor- 
tunately, customers rely on cus- 
tomised software and the provision 
of immediate bug corrections and 
enhancements. Problems _ arise 
when any one of a multitude of 
factors causes the consultant to 
cease trading — and someone else 
has to sort out the obscure and often 
undocumented software patches. 


SOLUTIONS 

After experience in presenting 
many seminars for microcomputer 
users and in picking up the pieces 
after some unsuccessful attempts at 
computerisation, | believe business- 
men do not need a lot of advice to 
successfully computerise their app- 
lications. This advice can be satis- 
factorily communicated in a one- 
day seminar — provided the seminar 
identifies those aspects of com- 
puterisation which are likely to 
require some form of external 
support (staff training). But business- 
men need to know they need this 
advice and, having become aware of 
this need, they need to know where 
to get advice. 

A major role of Federal and State 
governments must be to increase 
business awareness of the capa- 





bilities and limitations of small 
computers and to provide a sign- 
posting function to guide business- 
men to appropriate sources of 
advice. To perform this function 
relevant government departments 
must also promote themselves as 
sources of advice and help to small 
companies. 

There is evidence to suggest that 
this role is not always adequately 
performed. In a Tasmanian survey 
fewer than one in 10 small busines- 
ses could name the State govern- 
ment department responsible for the 
welfare of small businesses. 

A recommended starting point for 
any small company considering 
computerisation is a handbook 
published by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology 
called Smarter Office, Stronger 
Firm. This booklet presents an easy 
to understand overview ofall aspects 
of office automation in the small 
company. It also fulfills the sign- 
posting role by listing addresses of 
professional and specialist bodies in 
all States which could give further 
help. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Many professional associations 
provide support to their members on 
relevant developments in comput- 
ing. This is generally in the form of 
either professional development 
seminars or the publication of how- 
to booklets. The Pharmacy Guild of 
Australia publishes three such book- 
lets which provide an_ excellent 
model to other professional associa- 
tions. The booklets provide sound 
advice on selecting and installing 
computers. There are sections on 
determining likely cost effectiveness 
by assessing transaction volumes, 
staffing levels and equipment costs. 

Some professional associations, 
notably the Australian Computer 
Society, provide a computer support 
function to users outside its mem- 
bership. The ACS has published The 
Small Business Computer Guide, 
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and State branches present semin- 
ars for small companies considering 
computerisation. The ACS is also 
preparing a register of consultants, 
in an attempt to identify competent 
practitioners and to provide a forum 
for users to complain about unsatis- 
factory work. 

Apart from associations such as 
the ACS, the potential support role 
of professional associations is limi- 
ted to the 20 per cent or so of small 
companies which qualify for mem- 
bership of professional associa- 
tions. Of more importance to most 
small companies is the accountant. 


ACCOUNTANCY FIRMS 

Accountancy firms fall into two 
categories as far as computer 
support services are concerned: the 
smaller firms, which operate locally 
and rarely provide any computer 
support functions, and the “big eight” 
international chartered accountancy 
firms which are taking an increas- 
ingly high profile in computer 
support. 

Deloitte Haskins & Sells is the 
most visible of these companies 
because of its publication Business- 
man’s Guide to Microcomputers. 
The service it offers which is likely to 
be of most value to small companies 
is its on-site installation service. At 
its most comprehensive, this service 
offers the complete re-drafting of the 
customer’s accounting procedures, 
the transfer of the new procedures to 
the computer system, data collation 
and input, and operator training. 
This type of service covers the most 
critical part of the computerisation 
process. 


EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

The main role of education insti- 
tutions is to provide short courses in 
equipment selection and _installa- 
tion, and hands-on courses in 
software operation. These services 
are provided by government institu- 
tions, such as the Colleges of 
Advanced Education and Technical 
and Further Education colleges and 
by private establishments specialis- 
ing in computer education. 

It is important that hands-on tuition 
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be given on the software that will be 
used in the business. Ideally, the 
tuition should also be on identical 
hardware, aS packages are often 
modified to take advantage of 
particular keyboard features. Even 
small changes in keying sequences 
can be disorienting to users with no 
previous computer experience. 
Until recently, the availability of 
hands-on _ tuition 





in accounting ~ 


consistent, interactive, hands-on 
approach to training which users 
can repeat as frequently as required 
at any location with a suitable 
computer. It has been adopted by 
major hardware manufacturers, 
such as IBM and Dec, to provide 
overviews of their equipment and 
computing basics, and by software 
manufacturers, such as Select Infor- 
mation Systems and Lotus Develop- 











t best, tutorial software offers a consistent 
interactive hands-on approach to 


training which users can repeat as frequently 
as required at any location with a suitable 


computer. 





software was limited by the chaotic 
proliferation of different account- 
ing packages in Australia. Four 
packages have emerged as market 
leaders, at least in terms of sales 
volumes: IAL Charter series, Att- 
ache, Sybiz and the IMS Ascent 
series. Hands-on tuition in at least 
one of these packages is available 
in most cities. The privately owned 
Metropolitan Business Colleges in 
Sydney and Brisbane offer training 
in Attache, and accountancy firm 
Deloitte Haskins & Sells offers 
nationwide support and training in 
IAL and Attache. 

In Tasmania, the TAFE colleges 
use Nec APCs and Attache. My 
own institution, the Tasmanian 
CAE, decided to buy IBM PCs and 
the Sybiz accounting package in 
an attempt to offer Tasmanian 
small businesses the widest possi- 
ble range of hands-on tuition. 


HARDWARE, SOFTWARE 
MANUFACTURERS 


Hardware and software manufac- 
turers are introducing innovative 
methods while trying to bridge the 
support gap in the new end-user 
computing environment. Some 
methods being developed are tutor- 
ial software, hot lines and better 
manuals. 

At best, tutorial software offers a 





ment Corp, to provide training in 
software operation. Microsoft's Bill 
Gates has given a commitment that 
all applications software produced 
by his company will be sold with a 
tutorial software package. 

Tutorial software seems to offer 
the best training prospects for users 
located away from the major urban 
centres, although | know of no 
tutorial software for accounting 
packages. 

The toll-free telephone hot line 
concept was pioneered as a low- 
budget support alternative in the 
home computing market. Larger 
hardware manufacturers are now 
offering a hotline support service. 
Dec provides a year of free tele- 
phone support as part of the war- 
ranty on its personal computer 
range. 

Another US development is the 
use of hotline support by major PC 
software manufacturers. VisiCorp 
and Digital Research offer US users 
a $US150 support package consist- 
ing of a one-day community college 
hands-on training course and a 
year’s telephone hotline support. 

The day may soon dawn when 
users buy one copy of the manual to 
throw at the wall and one copy for 
best. Manuals are now split into a 
tutorial section and a reference 
section. Technical writers give the 
users some simple examples of what 
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the product can do, complete with 
keying sequences, before develop- 
ing a complete list of all the 
commands. They aim to introduce a 
maximum of five new concepts, or 
words, in each manual to minimise 
user disorientation. Other key objec- 
tives to help users are consistency of 
terminology, frequent use of screen 
diagrams and comprehensive index- 
ing for quick location of desired 
information. 

Some personal computer dealers 
are becoming involved in training 
users. Parity, the largest Australian 
importer of IBM PCs, is about to 
establish a separate education divi- 
sion. Pre-purchase courses cover 
the selection and _ installation of 
equipment, while post-purchase 
courses offer a range of hands-on 
tuition in the Sybiz and Attache 
accounting packages, as well as 
word processing and spreadsheet 
operation. 


BOOKS 

Users can find support from 
books on locating hardware and 
software, and equipment selection 
and installation. Some of the books 
| have found useful for locating 
hardware, software and services are: 
Computerworld’s Redbook of Hard- 
ware, (Computerworld); Computer- 
world’s Greenbook of Software, 
(Computerworld); Australian Micro- 
computer Handbook, (Computer 
Reference Guide); Software Hand- 
book, (Computer Reference Guide); 


(02) 449 8233 
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MODEMS 


When you're purchasing a modem, how do you know itis right for your job (or indeed that it will work atall)? The salesman 
said it would, but then he was after a sale for his brand, wasn't he? 


At Rosser Communications we sell a wide range of brands and models — and we are specialists in data communications. 
So you can be sure that what we recommend is what you need and that that recommendation is backed by all the help you 
require to fully implement your application. 


Get your data communications on-line fast — talk to us today! 


ROSSER COMMUNICATIONS 


DP Index and Software Register, 
(Peter Isaacson Publications); Sma- 
rter Data Stronger Firm, (Dept of 
Science and Technology guide to 
data sources, including Australian 
and overseas computer-based data 
networks). 

Useful books on selecting and 
installing equipment are: Business- 
man’s Guide to Microcomputers, 
(Deloitte Haskins & Sells); Smarter 
Office Stronger Firm, (Dept. Science 
and Technology); The Small Busin- 
ess Computer Guide, (Australian 
Computer Society). 

Users requiring guidance in ap- 
plying microcomputer software to 
typical business tasks should look 
no further than the range of applica- 
tions books published by US com- 
pany Sybex. The Power of Multiplan, 
Practical WordStar Uses are two 
books from that stable. 


CONCLUSION 

This article has listed the major 
Support problems experienced by 
new users of microcomputers and 
some of the support options current- 
ly available. What does the future 
hold? How will present trends in 
hardware and software affect user 
support requirements? A brief ex- 
amination suggests support requir- 
ements will become less exacting 
because of more reliable hardware, 
easier to user software, and a 
smaller range of products. 

Support requirements for soft- 
ware are reduced as it becomes 


easier to use. Developments such as 
the mouse, touch screens, consist- 
ent user interfaces between pack- 
ages, integrated packages and con- 
text sensitive help files are all 
helping to speed up the learning 
curve. The quality of tutorial soft- 
ware should improve because of 
research into expert systems. 

Another trend which will assist the 
user is the gradual dominance of a 
small number of large hardware and 
software manufacturers. A smaller 
number of market leaders means 
fewer products to support so it 
becomes more cost effective for 
manufacturers and third-party com- 
panies to provide adequate support 
networks. These companies can 
also afford the large research and 
development costs which are essen- 
tial to the development of reliable 
products that are easy to use (R&D 
is the only department in Microsoft 
not subject to budgetary restraints). 

Regardless of how easy the soft- 
ware interface might become, the 
user still has to learn how to apply 
the software to particular business 
tasks. 





Nigel Davies is a lecturer at the 
Tasmanian College of Advanced 
Education. 


The first version of this article was published 
in the Proceedings of the International 
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the Western Australian Institute of 
Technology, Perth, 22nd-25th May, 1984. 
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AN EPSON 
RX100 
PRINTER 
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If it weren’t for the fact that the EPSON” RX-100 comes from the 
world’s largest and most widely accepted range of quality printers, its price 
could fool you into thinking it was a “cheapie”. 

At a recommended retail price of only $800* the EPSON RX-100 
has to be the lowest-priced 136 column printer on the market. 

But don’t let the price fool you: the EPSON RX-100 is quite a printer. 

‘Try one at your EPSON dealer. 
EPSON AUSTRALIA: Unit 3, 17 Rodborough Road, Frenchs Forest, NSW 
452 5222. Suite 30, 101 Wickham Terrace, Brisbane, QLD 8325400. Level 3, 
541 Blackburn Road, Waverley Square, Mount Waverley, VIC 543 6455** 


EPSON AUSTRALIA 


PTY. LTD. 


*List price not inclusive of sales tax. **Victorian office open from July 10. ® Registered trademark of Epson Corporation. The Secret of Success. 


EPS 0011/R 
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COMMUNITY/ALFRED BORK 


In his address to the CAL’83 conference at the 
University of Bristol in the UK, Alfred Bork, of the 
Educational Technology Centre, University of 
California, highlighted some pitfalls in current 
computer learning techniques and practices. 


COMPUTERS 


and EDUCATION 


| BEGIN with a series of assertions 
about computers’ in education, 
some supported later in this article. 

A brief interlude considers the 
major advantages of the computer in 
learning. Finally | speculate on the 
future of the computer in education, 
arguing that it eventually will be the 
dominant delivery device for all 
areas of education. | consider 
aspects of what will happen. 

The following statements will not 
be defended in this paper. | wish to 
make my position clear. 


MAn extremely small amount of 
good computer-based learning 
material is available in any country, 
but much of the material, including 
commercially published material, is 
of very poor quality. 


M@ The standards currently in use in 
computer-based learning material 
are extremely low and are in great 
danger of becoming accepted as the 
standards. 
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@ Much of the material available is: 


fragmentary rather than coherent 
collections of learning material. 


M The computer can be used in 
many ways in education. Philos- 
ophical discussions should not rule 
out certain ways. Decisions should 
be made on pedagogical grounds. 


@ The training of teachers is a major 
weakness in our current systems. 
Most of the present inservice ways of 
training teachers are entirely in- 
adequate. 


@ In teaching programming at any 
level — primary school, secondary 
school, or college or university —the 
major emphasis should be on 
teaching good modern programm- 
ing structure. 


Mit is very unlikely that good 
programming courses will be taught 
in Basic. Basic should be avoided at 
all costs. 


@ Authoring languages are useless 
in generating effective computer- 
based learning material. 


ONLINE TESTS 

About seven years ago we deve- 
loped at the University of California’s 
Educational Technology Centre the 
mechanics part of an introductory 
physics course, based on highly 
interactive, graphics online tests. 

The pedagogical structure of the 
course is like a Keller plan, persona- 
lised system of instruction or mast- 
ery course. The subject matter is 
divided into units; students stay with 
a given unit until they perform 
almost perfectly on tests associated 
with that unit. 

Students choose between a com- 
puter-based or non-computer 
course. Those who choose compu- 
ter versions take about 15,000 online 
exams in 10 weeks, with the 
computer generating each examina- 
tion uniquely, offering immediate 
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and detailed feedback and help to 
students. Because of the highly 
relevant student assistance, stud- 
ents agreed almost unanimously 
that the quizzes were the main 
learning material in the course. 

The technique of structuring a 
computer-based course around the 
quizzes is extremely promising for 
the future. 

The second set of units were 
designed several years ago, when 
educational technology first em- 
ployed personal computers. The 
main objective of the units is not to 
teach the subject matter but rather 
to bring a wide audience to a broad 
but deep understanding of the 
nature of scientific activity. 


information, a spectator. To be use- 
ful to the learner, learning must be 
active if ideas, methods, concepts 
are to be internalised. 

A learner, or small group of 
learners, working with a human 
tutor, can maintain such activity. But 
most of our current learning situa- 
tions, where many people need to 
learn and limited funds support 
learning institutions, are passive. 

The computer allows us to move 
away from spectator learning at 
reasonable cost and to return to 
interactive learning for everyone. 
This is not to say that the computer 
competes well with an extremely 
good tutor. We can, with computers, 
become more interactive than is 





he curriculum modules can be adapted to 

different backgrounds, without any conscious 
realisation on the part of students. We can fill in 
missing background material or methods. 





The programs are divided into 
modules, typically eight, each about 
15 minutes duration. 

Students as young as 10, as well 
as university students and adult 
learners, have used many programs 
successfully. Indeed, we know of no 
other way of teaching these difficult 
issues that potentially may be 
successful. 


WHY USE COMPUTERS? 

Why is it that the computer is 
destined to be such an important 
factor in human learning at all levels 
with all types of people? Funda- 
mentally, the major factor is interac- 
tion. The fact that the computer can 
make learning an active as opposed 
to a passive process implies other 
important consequences. 

What does the learner do during 
the learning process? The model of 
learning implicit in present school 
based education is the passive 
model. Information is “delivered” by 
the teacher or by books, and the 
learner is a passive absorber of that 
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usually possible. 

Once we accept that the computer 
can make learning interactive, even 
with large numbers of students, we 
see some consequences. As the 
computer can query the student, 
frequently we can determine what 
the student knows. 

So the curriculum modules can be 
adapted to different backgrounds, 
without any conscious realisation 
on the part of students. We can fill in 
missing background material or 
methods. 

After presentation of new ideas, 
the program can check using in- 
ternal quizzes to see if the student 
comprehenads. If not, the presenta- 
tion can be reviewed or new 
approaches to that material can be 
offered to the student. 

Thus, learning can become highly 
individualised, differing for each 
student in terms of the learning 
materials and the time. Another 
consequence of interaction is that 
we can determine the level of 
interest of the student. 

While this is more difficult to do, it 


is possible in an interactive environ- 
ment. Material that is weak in 
interest can be changed, following a 
different approach. 

Because of interaction we have 
very powerful mechanisms for im- 
proving the material. We can save 
student responses; these responses 
give us extremely detailed views of 
what is happening with students 
moment by moment. Although the 
computer allows this highly interac- 
tive approach, with various benefits 
following, not all Computer-based 
learning material is interactive. We 
need to develop standards for 
judging the quality of interaction. 

Often, first-time users, both stu- 
dents and their teacher, are satisfied 
with very weak forms of interaction, 
because it is such an improvement 
over non-interactive learning media. 
Thus, many of the videodisk plus 
computer modules produced so far, 
often by video people, are extremely 
weak with regard to interaction. 


FUTURE EDUCATION 

In this section | briefly discuss four 
important issues concerning the 
future of education, as affected by 
computers. 

1. Widespread future use of com- 
puters in education. 

It seems almost certain that the 
computer will be used very widely in 
education, not only in formal 
schools — primary and secondary 
and university — but also in training 
and adult education. Two issues 
assure this: the effectiveness of the 
computer in education, and the 
economics of computers in educa- 
tion. 

The effectiveness follows prima- 
rily from interaction and individual- 
isation. The economic issues are 
even more obvious. Computers, 
particularly personal computers, are 
declining rapidly in cost. 

Furthermore, many companies, 
publishers, computer vendors, and 
new companies are moving toward 
developing and marketing compu- 
ter-based learning material. While 
much confusion exists in direction, 
the total commercial funding in this 
activity is sizable and growing. 
These companies recognise that a 
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large market will develop, even 
though at present they are very 
uncertain about the nature of the 
market and uncertain of their role. 

| refer to these two issues as the 
“good and bad” reasons for the 
widespread use of computers in 
education. 


2. The future of education will not 
necessarily be desirable. 

It should be made clear that it is 
uncertain whether the computer will 
lead to a better or worse educational 
system than we have today. Like any 
powerful new technology, compu- 
ters can be used in either desirable 
or undesirable ways. 

Presently, the very poor compu- 
ter-based learning material available 
is setting a very low standard. If 
teachers, administrators and parents 
continue to accept this low stan- 
dard, it may become the standard. 

SO we may move toward a future 
with very poor ways of using the 
computer in education, ways which 
led to undesirable learning. 


3. The key to a good educational 
future is an effective production 
system. 

The questions of how and where 
materials will be produced is critical 
in determining whether computers 
will aid or retard education. If we 
produce computer-based learning 
material with care, the same care 
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which has gone into major curri- 
Cculum products such as those at the 
UK's Open University or the major 
efforts in the US in the 1960s and 
early 1970s, then we can expect the 
computer to lead to a_ better 
education system. 


Much of the pressure for these 
changes will not come from within; 
educational institutions are conser- 
vative and do not change drastically 
without strong external pressures, 
including monetary ones. These 
pressures will become stronger, and 





he poor computer-based learning material 

available is setting a low standard. If 
teachers and parents continue to accept this 
low standard, it may become the standard. 





However, if we continue with the 
Current cottage-industry structure, 
with teachers producing little odds 
and ends of material with little 
coherence and little classroom test- 
ing, we will be in difficulty. The next 
five to 10 years are the critical 
period. 


4. Institutional change will be a 
Critical part of the future of the 
computer in education. 

Given the major changes which 
will occur in education, we cannot 
expect our educational institutions 
to stay the same. Schools and 
universities will change their nature 
in ways which are not entirely 
predictable. 


SO we can expect institutions to 
change. 

Distance learning activities will 
increase in importance, even in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Mastery or criterion reference 
modes will become more common. 
The time to move through educa- 
tional institutions will change and 
will be more varied than at present. 
There will be many other changes. 

| am predicating that the future of 
education is a desirable one. The 
chances for an undesirable future 
are frightening. 

The only way we can move toward 
better educational systems is by 
efforts of all of us. The time for this 
effort is now! Ci) 
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COMIMUNIT Y/ TRADE PRACTICES 


BUYING a microcomputer can be fraught with 
danger. The exercise can become an expensive 
blunder if you rush into buying without knowing 
what software and hardware you need. But as a 
computer buyer, you do have rights under the 
Trade Practices Act, and the Sale of Goods 
Ordinance, as Bill Dee outlines.. . 





Your Rights asa 


Computer Buyer 


SO YOU have negotiated the maze 
of equipment and misinformation to 
arrive at the microcomputer you 
think will do your job. You have 
chosen the machine because it has 
the best software options for your 
line of work and you can upgrade 
easily in future. 

But just because you have the 
right equipment and software, you 
cannot rule out possible problems 
once you have the microcomputer 
running. What are your rights? 

When you have problems with 
your “goods” it may be possible for 
various provisions in the Trade 
Practices Act or the Sale of Goods 
Ordinance to help you. However, 
whether computer software or hard- 
ware by themselves are “goods” for 
the purposes of these Acts is a moot 
point. Mr Justice Rogers of the 
Supreme Court of NSW in a case 
Toby Constructions Products Pty 
Ltd v Computer Bar Sales Pty Ltd 
(1983) ASC 55-265 concluded that a 
sale of a computer system in toto, 
comprising both hardware and 
software, constituted a sale of goods 
within the meaning of the Trade 
Practices Act and the NSW Sale of 
Goods Act. But there is a note of 
caution in the judgment. 

Justice Rogers said it may be 
debatable whether the sale of 
computer software only was suffi- 
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cient to constitute a sale of goods 
within the meaning of the legisla- 
tion. He said he did not want people 
to think that software by itself may 
not be “goods”. An upshot of Justice 
Rogers’ judgment is that the con- 
sumer policy branch in the Depart- 
ment of Home Affairs and Environ- 
ment is looking at whether the Trade 
Practices Act should be amended to 
put the issue (as to whether software 
is “goods”) beyond doubt. 

In practical terms, it appears there 
is little doubt that the rights I’m 
discussing apply to a computer 
system (a hardware and software 
package), but they may not always 
apply to software alone. 


MERCHANTABLE QUALITY 

Simply, one of your rights under 
law arises if the product you bought 
had a major defect when you bought 
it and you were unaware of the 
problem. The law says such a 
product is “unmerchantable” usually 
because there was a problem during 
design or manufacture, or it was 
damaged in some other way before 
you bought it. 

You can get some idea of whether 
the product is unmerchantable if 
you have followed the manufac- 
turer's instructions or if the fault was 
not caused by something you failed 
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to do, such as have the equipment 
maintained regularly. The equipment 
could also be unmerchantable if the 
fault was not caused by how you 
used the appliance, if the fault is a 
major and not a minor one or if it is 
unreasonable or not normal for you 
to have problems with the appli- 
ance given the product’s quality and 
age. 

lf your computer gives up the 
ghost soon after you buy it (provid- 
ing you have followed all instruc- 
tions and have looked after it), it is 
highly probable that the computer is 
not of merchantable quality. 

If you have had the computer for 
several years it is likely that normal 
wear and tear has taken its toll given 
the time and use you've had out of it. 
In this case, you have no rights at 
law. 

You should remember that, gen- 
erally speaking, the longer you have 
the item, the harder it will be to prove 
that the problem was there before 
you bought it or that it developed 
quickly. A manufacturer or importer 
is not liable for defects incurred after 
the goods left its control. The 
manufacturer or importer is not 
responsible for ill-treatment of the 
equipment in retail, storage or 
transportation to the consumer or 
for inappropriate installation which 
Causes damage. It is important to 
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read manufacturer's instructions 
and make sure that you instal and 
use appliances according to those 
instructions. 


SUITABILITY 

An important right you have under 
the Trade Practices Act is that goods 
should be suitable for a particular 
purpose you have made known to 
the seller or which is obvious from 
the circumstances in which the sale 
took place. Generally, consumers 
should reasonably be able to rely on 
the advice given by an experienced 
or specialist salesperson selling 
microcomputers. This is particu- 
larly important when you ask sales 
staff whether peripherals such as 
printers, disk drives and joysticks or 
programs are compatible with the 
processing unit itself and the extent 
of that compatibility. 


SALE BY DESCRIPTION 
Microcomputers should also be in 
line with the description by which 


they are sold. If a sales brochure or - 


point-of-sale advertising says a 
microcomputer will perform a cer- 
tain function, it must perform that 
function. 

Manufacturers or importers sell- 
ing directly to consumers have the 
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same obligations as those carried by 
retailers. These obligations also 
generally apply when the compu- 
ters are bought from a second-hand 
business (but not at an auction). 

If you are confident you can 
establish one of these rights, you are 
entitled to a refund, or exchange if 
you wish, provided you return the 
computer and/or other material or 
write to the retailer and tell him that 
you intend to end the contract of 
sale and explain why you are 
returning the goods. But if you want 
a refund or exchange, you must 
return the goods or write to the 
retailer as soon as yOu discover a 
fault or find that the computer or 
peripherals or programs weren't fit 
for the purpose or it failed to match 
the description given. If you do not 
act quickly you may find that you are 
only entitled to damages. Such 
damages may only cover repair 
costs. 

The most effective and practical 
approach is to contact the retailer 
first. In most cases you will get a 
refund or exchange of good once 
the problem is explained. Be firm but 
reasonable. Remember, most tra- 
ders are only too willing to help 
because they have the good name of 
their business to look after. 

Also check to see if the goods are 
still covered by any guarantee. If you 





get no satisfactory response from 
the retailer, the next move is to write 
to the national sales manager of the 
company whose goods you have 
bought, setting out details of the 
problem. Give a precise description 
of the goods and the problem you 
are experiencing. Also say where 
you bought the equipment and 
when. 

If you still don’t get any satisfac- 
tion, you can complain to the 
Consumer Affairs Department in 
your state, the Federal Consumer 
Affairs Bureau office in your State, 
or call the bureau in Canberra on 
(062) 67 2756. 

If you still fail to obtain satisfac- 
tion and you believe the law backs 
up your complaint, you may take the 
matter to the Small Claims Court if 
the sum involved is less then $2000 
(or to a higher court if it is more than 
that amount). Bringing an action 
costs nothing and you can _ get 
information from the court. You 
should also act reasonably quickly 
as you may find there are certain 
time limits in which you have to 
institute legal action. You can bring 
an action in the ACT against a 
manufacturer or importer whose 
head office is interstate, providing 
you bought the computer in the 
ACT. 

Apart from being entitled to a 
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refund if you can establish your 
rights, you are entitled to damages 
and expenses attributable to the 
defects in the goods but you must 
keep these costs to a minimum. Any 
injury or inconvenience, cost of 
hiring a replacement appliance and 
reimbursement of reasonable labor 
and freight costs you may have paid 
to get the equipment repaired are 
covered. 

_ A person who has a computer for 


television or radio advertising, bro- 
chures or handbooks the manu- 
facturer produces or something the 
sales staff or agents have said, you 
have a right at law against the 
manufacturer or importer. 

If your choice between compet- 
ing brands of appliance depends on 
the manufacturer's claim about his 
product, make sure you have it in 
writing — keep the advertisement 
or brochure so you can _ prove 
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fi your computer does not live up to anything 
you've seen or heard about its quality, performance 
or characteristics made in advertising, you have 

a right against the manufacturer. 
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his business could, for example, 
recover loss of ‘income from not 
having the word processor func- 
tioning or from loss of data caused 
by a machine defect. But the Trade 
Practices Act makes provision for 
companies to limit their liability to, 
for example, repair of the good. 

If you can successfully establish 
one of the above rights you have by 
law, you are entitled to the above 
remedies regardless of what is 
contained in the manufacturer's 
warranty. Your rights under law 
cannot be taken away by the written 
warranty. 

But it will save you considerable 
time and inconvenience if you say 
you believe you have a legal right 
and the retailer offers to: exchange 
the goods; get them repaired (if you 
can establish your legal right you 
may not be required to pay labor or 
freight costs); get payment of the 
cost of replacing or acquiring 
equivalent goods; or pay any other 
costs you may have to meet, such as 
hiring replacement equipment. 

Apart from the above rights there 
are two further rights you have 
against manufacturers or importers 
alone. 

If your computer does not live up 
to anything you’ve been told, seen or 
heard about its quality, perfor- 
mance or characteristics made in 
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exactly what was claimed. If the 
manufacturer’s representative tells 
you what a product will do, make a 
note of it. Have it in writing or have a 
witness. This will help if things go 
wrong. 


PARTS AND REPAIR 

Under the law, a manufacturer or 
importer is required for a reason- 
able time to have a reasonable 
supply of parts and repair facilities 
for goods made since December 
1978, unless he took reasonable 
steps to tell you about limited spare 
parts and repair facilities when you 
bought the product. What is re- 
asonable must be judged on the 
circumstances in particular cases. 
But the law doesn’t hold the 
manufacturer responsible if he can- 
not provide parts or repair facili- 
ties because of circumstances be- 
yond his control. 

lf a manufacturer or importer fails 
to meet his obligations you are 
entitled to claim compensation for 
the loss or damage you _ suffer 
because of that. The cost of getting 
repairs done elsewhere is an ex- 
ample. 

In an extreme case where you have 
had a major item only for a short 
time, and the lack of the spare part or 
repair facilities means you can no 


longer use the item, a starting point 
would be the difference between 
the price you paid and the price you 
would get selling the appliance in its 
Current defective condition. Where, 
however, you have had the goods for 
a considerable time and have had a 
fair amount of use out of them, you 
would first have to decide whether it 
is reasonable to expect spare parts 
to be available. If you think it is 
reasonable, a starting point would 
be the difference between the price 
you would get selling the goods in 
their current defective condition and 
the price of goods of the same age in 
working order. 

Where a lack of reasonable repair 
facilities means there are long 
delays in getting your goods re- 
paired, your compensation may 
include the cost you have to incur in 
hiring a replacement. But remem- 
ber, you must keep such costs to a 
minimum and maintain records. 


SECURING 
COMPENSATION 

You should first raise the matter 
with the manufacturer or importer, 
telling him that you believe you 
have rights at law. See what assis- 
tance he is able to give you. The 
manufacturer may undertake to 
repair the goods or offer you a 
replacement. Most manufacturers 
are willing to stand by _ their 
products and to look after their 
customers when things go wrong. 
If this doesn’t work, you should 
raise the matter with your State 
Consumer Affairs Department or 
the Consumer Affairs Bureau in 
Canberra, or bring an action for 


damages in the Small Claims 
Court. 
REPAIRS 


If you are having repairs done to 
your computer, first check if the 
repairer is qualified. Any servicing 
or repairs done on your computer 
must be carried out with due care 
and skill. The job should be donein 
a way you would expect from a 
competent repairer doing that 
particular work. Check if repairs 
are covered by a warranty, and if 
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so, whether it covers costs of parts 
and labor. The rights you have 
under the Trade Practices Act exist 
regardless of what is said in the 
warranty and may go beyond the 
warranty period. 

Any parts supplied or used when 
repairing or servicing your com- 
puter must do the job for which 
they are needed. While a repairer 
may carry out a job in a workman- 
like manner, he may not necessar- 
ily use parts that do the job they are 
supposed to do. If you insist on 
particular parts despite the repair- 
er’s advice to the contrary, he 
would not be liable if they turn out 
to be unsatisfactory. But this 
should not stop you from asking 
the repairer to ring around to see 
where he can get the best price for 
spare parts, particularly if you 
aren’t in a hurry to have the repairs 
done. 

Sometimes the facts speak for 
themselves — it is obvious to any 
reasonable person. But sometimes 
it might be debatable between the 
parties. In these cases, you may 
need the advice of an independent 
third party. 

But first thing you should do is 
discuss the matter with the repairer 
and see if the fault can be fixed. If 
this proves unsatisfactory or inap- 
propriate, you may wish to contact 
the Consumer Affairs Bureau or 
take the matter to the Small Claims 
Court where you have a right to 
claim compensation for any loss or 
damage you suffered because of 
the fault. Such compensation may 
include the cost of having the 
services performed again and may 
also include the cost of any 
materials required to perform the 
service again. You may also be 
entitled to claim compensation for 
damages you incurred because the 
company failed to meet its obliga- 
tions. 

You are obliged to minimise your 
loss or damage. Act quickly — 
inform the repairer as soon as you 
are aware of the defect. In cases 
where you have paid a lot of money 
for the service, you will be wise to 
write to the company setting out 
exactly what you see as being 
wrong and the amount you want by 
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way of compensation backed up by 
quotations from other companies 
that can put things right. 

Keep a copy of your letter and 
send the original by registered or 
certified post so you have a record 
of what you have done. Also 
remember you do not have to 
accept an offer by the repairer to 
correct the fault. Your legal right is 
to compensation so that you can 
pay someone else to do the job 
properly or repair the damage. Of 
course, in many cases the repairer 
may well be able to rectify the 
defect or perform the services 
again free, and you will not have to 
exercise your legal rights. 

If a company has exclusions 
either in its contract or on its 
premises along the following lines 
“the company accepts no responsi- 
bility for loss or damage through 
any cause whatsoever’, “at your 
own risk”, “full care but no respon- 
sibility” then these exclusions have 
no effect at law because they try to 
exclude a consumer’s.right he has 
at law. Companies that mislead 
consumers this way risk being 
fined up to $50,000. Individuals are 
liable to $10,000 fines. 


NO-REFUND SIGNS 

When you go into some shops 
you may find that they display 
signs such as “no refunds, “ex- 
change only,” “no refunds on sale 
items,” “please choose carefully — 
no refunds or exchanges,” “no 
refunds after seven days” or “no 
refunds on faulty items unless 
brought to our attention within 14 
days of sale”. 

These signs try to exclude your 
right to a refund under the Trade 
Practices Act. When you buy a 
computer or software you have 
rights to a refund under the Trade 
Practices Act if those items are 
faulty, not fit for the purpose or fail 
to match the sample or the 
description given. Therefore, signs 
such as those mentioned mislead 
you or are likely to mislead you 
about your rights under the Trade 
Practices Act because they try to 
exclude the rights you have at law. 

When you see such signs you 


should tell the shopkeeper that 
these signs could be a breach of 
the law and that they do not affect 
your right to a refund under the 
Trade Practices Act when you can 
establish such rights. You should 
also contact the Trade Practices 
Commission, letting it know which 
stores carry these signs. 

Signs such as “no refund or 
exchange unless receipt shown”, or 
“olease choose carefully, no refunds 
if you change your mind” can be 
used, as it is reasonable for the 
shopkeeper to ask for a receipt to 
prove the purchase at that shop so 
that you can get a refund. You are 
not entitled to refunds if you have 
changed your mind after you bought 
a particular item or a fault in the 
goods is caused by your mishand- 
ling or lack of care. 





Bill Dee is anofficer with the Consumer 
Affairs Bureau in Canberra. 
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COMMUNITY/NCC-84 


The National Computer Conference in Las Vegas 
changed its direction this year. 

lan Webster was there and saw that the industry 
has reclaimed the exhibition from the micro circus. 





THE word in Silicon Valley before 
NCC-84 began in Las Vegas was that 
the computer industry has reclaimed 
the Conference, turning it back into 
America’s leading industry show 
rather than the microcomputer cir- 
cus it has been in previous years. 

The computer industry is taking 
advantage of the exhaustion of the 
current IBM PC architecture, both in 
easy sales and in development 
potential, to fashion the direction of 
desktop microcomputing to its own 
needs and ends. Only Apple’s 
Macintosh and the furious scrabb- 
ling in the Supermicro market are 
accorded any attention as _ the 
concerns of large information sys- 
tems start to dominate. 

While there were a lot of PCs at 
NCC, most of them were hanging off 
bigger systems. The few new sys- 
tems included the AT&T Olivetti- 
designed 6300, an acceptable PC 
compatible that has been tightly 
coupled with AT&T’s 3B2 Unix 
system and should provide a useful 
base for the company to develop its 
PC strategy. 

Compaq showed why it is re- 
garded as a strong Survivor in the PC 
compatible market with its desktop 
system featuring a half-height hard 
disk and built-in tape backup sys- 
tem. This company listens to users. 

The Japanese manufacturers were 
very quiet, showing new PC com- 
patible systems that are replace- 
ments for less PC compatible 
systems introduced over the past 
two years. Both Nec — with the APC 
Ill — and Canon showed quality 
color PC compatibles that should 
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turn up in Australia soon. 

The portable market is very quiet; 
these machines are doing well in 
particular market segments but are 
still struggling to overcome the 
problems of using these systems. 
Most feature 16-line displays and are 
making progress with appropriate 
integrated software and useful stor- 
age. The Morrow Pivot is a much 
better system than | expected, 
compromising size to provide a 
good keyboard and disk storage. 
The Hewlett-Packard HP-110 is 
doing very well and threatens to 
become the most popular of the 
briefcase portables. Dulmont’s 
globetrotting marketing manager, 
Terry Crews, was at NCC announc- 
ing a clutch of distribution deals in 
the US. The momentum behind this 
outstanding example of Australian 
microcomputer engineering has 
stalled because of poor local sales 
and the very complicated arrange- 
ments being made for its interna- 
tional distribution and manufacture. 
The second half of 1984 will. be 
crucial to the success of the 
machine. 

When the analysts said 1984 
would be the year networking came 
of age, they were right. There were 
networks everywhere. Both Corvus 
and Nestar introduced SNA gate- 
ways for their PC networks and 
3Com announced a networked ver- 
sion of Visi On as well as a complete 
range of file servers. There are two 
approaches to networks; big sys- 
tems see the micro as a peripheral 
hanging off a file server, and small 
systems see connection between 
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microcomputers as _ networking. 
Once the big systems take control of 
the file servers, arguments about 
networks may become academic. 
Software designed for networks is 
slowly starting to become available. 

Printing technology continues to 
develop, with most manufacturers 
showing dot-matrix printers running 
at between 200 and 300 char/sec. 
These printers are also very quiet. All 
of the other printer technologies 
were on display but are still very 
expensive and do not offer the 
combination of affordable quality 
and ease of use that can create a 
mass market. 

Optical disk technology was very 
visible and is rapidly gaining the 
critical mass that will bring this 
technology to the mass market. 
Both Hitachi and Panasonic demon- 
stated “write once” optical disk 
systems designed to replace micro- 
fiche systems in the office. A very 
small company, Grenda, was offer- 
ing a $US99 interface to connect an 
Apple, Atari or Commodore 64 
linked to a disk unit playing the 
arcade hit Dragon’s Lair. Although 
the response time was slower than 
the arcade version, it was quite 
acceptable. Optical disk can provide 
the information density and quality 
that it isn’t possible to provide using 
home computer technology and 
should be the driving force behind 
home computing in the second half 
of the 80s. 

There were very few software 
companies at NCC. The industry 
leaders, Microsoft and Digital Re- 
search, had almost deserted stands. 
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Both had little new to offer and both 
are obviously struggling to get 
new products on the market; 
Macintosh software and MS-DOS 
Windows from Microsoft and a new 
Concurrent operating system for the 
80286 from Digital Research. 


Apple’s presence at the show 
was a consumate political perfor- 
mance. The company has been 
under pressure to deliver on its 
promise of third party software for 
Macintosh, so it spared no expense 
to deliver demonstrations of more 
than 60 packages. The company 
also had prototypes of the 512K- 
byte RAM Macintosh, known as Fat 
Mac. Apple chairman Steve Jobs 
was a little elusive on a release date 
for the expanded system but it 
appears to be scheduled for the first 
half of 1985. 


There is consensus among in- 
dustry analysts that Macintosh is a 
fabulous success, but most of them 
do not think that the success of the 
system means very much except to 
ensure that Apple is a_ healthy 
company. The big question is 
whether Apple will licence 
Lisa technology to other manu- 
facturers. 


The best part of NCC is that the 
concerns and attitudes of the US 
industry can be experienced first- 
hand without the mediating influ- 
ence of the American computer 
press. 


Current concerns are focussed 


almost exclusively on Unix, AT&T, 
the Intel 80286 processor and IBM. 
All sides of the Unix debate 
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acknowledge that it will dominate 
the multi-user supermicro market. 
There is widespread opinion that 
Unix is not and cannot be turned 
into a single-user operating system 
of any consequence. AT&T acknow- 
ledges that Unix is too big and 
unfriendly at present for single-user 
environments but says that itintends 
to build a single-user version that 
will not only be smaller but will 
included windows, icons and color. 

While the supermicro manufac- 
turers are committed to Unix, AT&T 
makes them very nervous. The 
concern is that AT&T’s strategy is to 
promote Unix as an open system to 
encourage the development of the 
market and particularly the develop- 
ment of application software, then to 
start to close the system once the 
market is committed. AT&T denies 
that this is its intention, claiming that 
it can make cheaper and better Unix 
systems than anyone else and will 
compete on this basis. “We will 
optimise our silicon to the molecular 
level to support Unix,” is their claim. 

These statements do little to 
reasssure the supermicro manufac- 
turers. In Australia, where AT&T 
doesn’t have a_ presence, it is 
difficult to appreciate the dread and 
uncertainty that the entry of the 
company into the computer market 
has caused. 

On the other side is IBM. The 


Left: Corvus introduced a hard disk 
drive for Macintosh. 

Below: Canon demonstrated its 
color IBM PC compatible. 


company is closely linked to the 


future of the Intel 80286. This 
processor is seen as the foundation 
of a new generation of multitasking, 
multi-user desktop microcomputers 
that will integrate the microcom- 
puter into the corporate information 
system. New machines from IBM 
later this year will establish the 
market, which will be the growth 
area for the next few years. 

Multitasking is seen as the essen- 
tial requirement for these systems 
which will be powerful enough to be 
tightly coupled to large mainframes 
and to operate as standalone multi- 
user office systems. Incidentally, the 
system is also expected to run as a 
networked file server under Micro- 
soft MS-DOS 3.0. 

Perhaps the best insight at NCC 
was provided by industry analyst 
Portia Issacson. She said she had 
been asked to _ investigate the 
Japanese penetration of the US 
microcomputer market. She discov- 
ered Japanese manufacturers had 
5 per cent market share in 1983. Not 
satisfied with this, she decided. to 
calculate the total value of Japanese 
components sold in systems in 1983, 
including chips, peripherals and 
systems. She says that, in 1983, 31 
per cent of the value of micro- 
computers sold in the US was 
Japanese in origin. It’s called the 
softly, softly strategy. Cw 
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Sales manager 


A COMPUTER system with pro- 
grams _ specially developed for 
sales and marketing departments 
has been released by 77 Systems 
(Australasia). The system using 
the Seiko Series 8600 business 
computer, is designed to facilitate 
the day-to-day running of a sales 
department including planning, 
recording, individual product 
sales results, follow-up and an- 
alysis of tenders and quotations, 
as well as long-range sales 
budgets. It can also supply details 
of salesmen’s performances, by 
individual and by territory, includ- 
ing interstate operations. 

Further information: 77 Systems 
(Australasia), 82-86 Pacific High- 
way, St Leonards, NSW 2065. 
Tel: (02) 434 5577. 

Enter H546 on Enquiry Card 


Phototypesetter 


ITEK Graphic has released the 
Digitek phototypesetter in Aust- 
ralia. The basic one-terminal, 
One-typesetter configuration is 
upgradable to a distributed multi- 
terminal system. CP/M software 
and data communications options 
allow the system to expand even 
further. Digitek is suited to pro- 
duce weekly publications, small 
daily newspapers, specialty pub- 
lications and in-house newslet- 
ters. It could also be used by 
government and education bodies, 
and by commercial printers. The 
system, which uses fibre optics, 
can set copy at about 100 lines a 
minute. Fonts are available on 
floppy disk, and up to 40 type- 
styles can be accessed at one 
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time. There are 18 type sizes, 
ranging from 5pt through to 72pt. 
Further information: ltek Graphic 
Products, 308 High St, Kew, Vic 
3101. Tel: (03) 862 1733. 

Enter H547 on Enquiry Card 


Adam’s here 


CBS Electronics has announced 
the release of the Adam home 
computer in Australia. The Adam 
package has 80K-bytes of RAM, a 
digital storage pack system and 
daisywheel printer and keyboard. 
The system will sell for $1250 with 
games console, or $995 without. 
The multi-track formatted cas- 
settes can hold up to 500K-bytes 
of memory. The Adam can work 
as both an electronic typewriter 
Or as a word processor at the flick 
of a button. The printer prints at 
120 words/min. 

Further information: CBS Elec- 
tronics, 11 Hargrave St, East 
Sydney 2000. Tel: (02) 339 0255. 
Enter H551 on Enquiry Card 


Datasave to rescue 


ADE has announced the availabi- 
lity of the Datasave 80 multi-user 
computer system, manufactured 
in the US by Intelligent Systems. 
Based on Z80A architecture, the 
Datasave 80 has a CP/M operat- 
ing system and can support up to 
eight users. The system provides 
64K-bytes of RAM for each user 
with an additional microproces- 
sor handling disk functions. 
Further information: Anderson 
Digital Equipment Pty Ltd, 14 
Whiteside Rd, Clayton, Vic 3168. 
Tel: (03) 544 3444. 

Enter H569 on Enquiry Card 





Digitek phototypesetter — it can act as a standalone micro, too. 





Ne -bit coprocessor Is suitable for most Zip microcomputers. 


Co-power’s here 


COMPUTER Transition Systems 
is offering a 16-bit coprocessor 
system which will attach to 
almost any Zip microcomputer 
which runs CP/M 2.2. The main 
circuit board contains either an 
8086 or a 6800 processor and 
256K-bytes of parity checked 
RAM, running at 6MHz. MS-DOS 
2.11 or the CP/M-68K operating 
system is supplied with the 
hardware. Included is Digital 
Research’s C compiler and RAM 
disk software. No software cus- 
tomisation other than a simple 
INSTALL program is required. 
Further information: Computer 
Transition Systems, Box 4553, 
Melbourne, Vic 3001. Telephone: 
(03) 818 7290. 

Enter H549 on Enquiry Card 


Mini Conqueror 


CPM Systems has announced the 
release of the Mini Conqueror 
which is only 5 x 6 x 12in size. 
The system has 64K-bytes of 
RAM, two 5'%in disk drives with 
780K-byte capacity expandable 
to 3.2M-bytes, two RS232 serial 


ports and one Centronics port. 


The Mini Conqueror comes 
bundled with CP/M 2.2 and 
utilities, Business Master Il 


accounting and Prototype typing 
tutor-software. All standard CP/M 
compilers are available for the 
Z80A machine, and these include 
Fortran, Cobol, C Basic, M Basic 
and BDS C. The 24 available 
software packages include word 
processing, accounting and bud- 
geting. 

Further information: CPM Sys- 
tems, 505 St Kilda Rd, Melbourne 
3004. Tel: (03) 267 7829. 

Enter H550 on Enquiry Card 


Just cruising 


RADO Enterprises has released a 
series of marine navigation pro- 
grams for the Sharp PC 1401 
pocket computer suitable for 
coastal and open sea navigation. 
The programs are claimed to be 
simple to use through step-by- 
step prompting, to eliminate all 
plotting in celestial and coastal 
navigation calculations and auto- 
matically correct for current vec- 
tors, Compass variation, and lee- 
way. Co-ordinates. are entered 
and displayed in degrees, minutes 
and tenths. A plug-in printer 
provides hard copy. The product 
is available in three versions: pre- 
programmed computer with cas- 
sette program tape, the computer 
with printer or computer, printer 
and cassette tape unit. 

Further information: Rado Enter- 
prises, 4/14 Hunter Ave, Labrador 
Qld 4215. Tel: (075) 32 0527. 
Enter H548 on Enquiry Card 


Executive power 


A 10M-byte internal disk is avail- 
able in a new model of the 
Executive 816 briefcase computer. 
A 16-bit (8088) processor, 256K- 
byte upgrade is now available 
which will allow all CP/M soft- 
ware to run. 

Further information: Amust Com- 
puter (Aust) Pty Ltd, 50 Keys Rd, 
Morrabbin, Vic 3189. Telephone: 
(02) 553 3755. 

Enter H552 on Enquiry Card 
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Emulex Javelin mass storage subsystem. 


“Emu’’ flock 


EMULEX Corporation has intro- 
duced the Javelin, a SCSI-proto- 
col desktop mass storage sub- 
system which connects through 
an independent host adapter to a 
variety of machines including 
Dec QBus and Unibus and Intel 
Multibus CPUs, as well as the IBM 
PC, XT and compatible micro- 
computers. The basic chassis 
contains power supply, cooling 
fan, controller boards and a 
choice of two 5%in Winchester 
disk drives, or one disk drive and 
one %in streaming cartridge tape 
drive for storage/backup. Disk 
capacities range from 46M-bytes 
to 140M-bytes (unformatted). 
Four different plug-in Emulex 
host adapter cards act as intelli- 
gent interfaces between the Jave- 
lin SCSI interface and the appro- 
priate CPU bus structure, includ- 
ing the UCO2 and UC12 for the 
QBus and Unibus, respectively, 
the MBO1 for the Multibus and the 
new |IBO1 host adapter for the IBM 
PC, XT and compatible micro- 
computers. This is supported by 
Emulex for MS-DOS 2.0 and 
CP/M-86. 

Further information: Emulex Cor- 
poration, Suite 3, 175 Rowe St, 
Eastwood 2122. Telephone: 
(02) 858 4833. 

Enter H536 on Enquiry Card 


Tape standard. 


TALLGRASS Technologies has 
signed a standardisation agree- 
ment to promote a new industry- 
standard recording format for “in 
tape cartridge, drives used in 
personal computers. Designed by 
Tallgrass Technologies and 
named PC/T-11 (personal com- 
puter/tape format), the new for- 
mat allows '%in cartridge drives 
used with PCs to offer 60M-bytes 


of formatted storage on a stan- 
dard DC-600A cartridge tape. 
Hewlett-Packard and Tallgrass 
next developed an enhanced 
version of the PC/T-11, designed 
primarily for use with high- 
capacity fixed-disk drives. PC/T- 
11 has full record-update capabi- 
lities with individual track direc- 
tories for easy data manipulation. 
Users can back up individual files 
in a start/stop mode or copy total 
disks on.to tape using a quasi- 
streaming mode. Tallgrass also 
expanded its range of personal 
computer compatibility to in- 
clude Eagle, Panasonic JB-3000, 
Olivetti M24 and the TeleVideo 
PC. Originally designed to inter- 
face only with the IBM PC and XT, 
Tallgrass devices are already fully 
compatible with Texas Instru- 


ments, Columbia and Corona 
PCs. 
Further information: Tallgrass 


Technologies, Suite 12, 50 Great 
North Road, Five Dock, NSW 
2046. Tel: (02) 712 2010. 

Enter H537 on Enquiry Card 


Mini drives 

ELECTRICAL Equipment Limit- 
ed has released two new disk 
drives from Teac: the FD-30A, a 
compact 3in drive, and the FD-35 
series of four models 3.5in micro- 
floppy disk drives. The Teac FD- 
30A is said to be plug compatible 
with industry standard 5%4in floppy 
disk drives. The Téac FD-35 
series offers capacities from 
250K-bytes to 1M-byte and is said 
to be interfaced with 5%in floppy 
disk drives. Electrical Equipment 
Limited also released a new color 
printer from Uchida, the Model 
CP-1018, which combines dot 
printing technology with a mod- 
ern version of platen inking. It 
features up to 180 characters per 
second in high speed mode and 
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versatile full graphic capability, as 
well as five character fonts and 
special characters for eight nat- 
ional alphabets. The high density 
mode uses a 13 x 17 dot matrix for 
legibility while proportional type 
font gives the appearance of 
typeset variable spacing. The CP- 
1018 features seven standard 
colors (black, violet, blue, green, 
red, aqua and yellow). 

Further information: Electrical 
Equipment Limited, 192 Princes 
Highway, Arncliffe, NSW 2205. 
Tel: (02) 699 9666. 

Enter H538 on Enquiry Card 


Kodak floppy 


AMPEC Electronics has released 
Kodak’s new 3.3M-byte floppy 
disk drive, a half height 54in drive 
operating on 192 tracks per inch, 
double sided, and able to read 
(not write) all 96 and 48 tpi 
diskettes. The bit transfer rate 
claimed is 500K bit/sec, making 
the unit suitable for Winchester 
backup. Other features include 
track following servo system and 
track-to-track access time of 3 
milliseconds. The mean _ time 
before failure is 10,000 hours. — 
Further information: Ampec Elec- 
tronics, 21 Bibby Street, Chiswick 
NSW 2046. Tel: (02) 712 2466. 
Enter H539 on Enquiry Card 


Better mousetrap 


THE TCG Group has released the 
Micro Digi-Pad from US GTCO 
Corporation. A low cost (starting at 
$650) flexible data input device, 
the Micro Digi-Pad comprises a 
compact tablet in notebook or 
sketchbook size, a cursor shaped 
to fit the hand and a stylus. By 
moving the stylus or cursor over 
the tablet a crosshair will move 
proportionately on a video screen. 
While the user watches the 





Micro Digi-Pad sketchbook tablet. 





screen, menu functions may be 
selected, objects moved or pic- 
tures drawn. Absolute X-Y co- 
ordinate entry suits the Digi-Pad 
for entering existing graphic data. 
Dual serial ports allow another 
peripheral (printer or plotter) to 
be chained on to the digitiser. 
Further information: The TCG 
Group, 30 Balfour Street, Chip- 
pendale, NSW 2008. Telephone: 
(02) 699 8300. 

Enter H540 on Enquiry Card 


Bigger byte 

RAKON Computers has_ an- 
nounced a 40M-byte Winchester 
disk option for its Sage IV multi- 
user, multi-tasking systems. Up 
to four of the new disks can be 
run, giving a total storage capa-' 
city of 160M-bytes. 

Further information: Rakon Com- 
puters, 114 Alexander St, Crows 
Nest, NSW 2065. Telephone: 
(02) 43 1351. 

Enter H541 on Enquiry Card 


Tear-off added 


FACIT printers have been equip- 
ped with a new tear-off feature for 
production of labels, invoices and 
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tickets. The FACIT 4542 (two 
color) and 4544 (four color) 
printers have vertical pushing 
paper tractors. A sharp edge in 
the glass window assists in 
tearing off printed forms. 
Further information: EAI-Elec- 
tronic Associates Pty Ltd, 48 
Atchison St, St Leonards, NSW 
2065. Tel: (02) 439 7522. 

Enter H542 on Enquiry Card 
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SIEMENS 





Graphics printing in 
bit image. 


Super-silent ink-jet 
print head operates 
at less than 45 dBA, 
is maintenance-free 
and has a rated life 

in excess of 10 billion 
characters. 


High quality, bi-directional 
printing at 150 cps ina 
variety of user-selectable 
character sets. 


Our new super-silent printers PT-88 
and PT-89 are the only plain paper 


ink-jet printers available today. 


When a quiet working environment 


is important - in the office, home, 


school, or medical facility, Siemens 


ink-jet printers give you just what 
you want - exceptional print 
quality, maximum reliability and 
money-saving performance, all 


in one compact super-silent unit. 


From its innovative “drop-on- 
demand” ink-jet printing system 

to its self-test capability, this 
functionally styled printer offers the 
most advanced features to those 
who require consistent printing 
quality at the lowest cost of 
ownership. 


A closer look at 
a far better printer 





Adjustable tractor-feed 
mechanism 
accommodates low-cost, 
margin-perforated fanfold, 
single-sheet, or roll paper 
in various widths. 

PT-88 250 mm wide, 
PT-89 400 mm wide. 


Optional RS 232C and TTY 
serial interfaces with 
standard transmission 
speeds from 110 to 9600 
bit/s. Centronics-type 8-bit 
parallel interface also 
available. 


96 characters (upper and 
lower case characters) 
programmable line pitch 
(10, 12 or 16.5 cpi) 





Distributed Australia-wide by: 


BDS Computer Australia Pty. Ltd. 
Melbourne: (03) 690 1222 

Sydney: (02) 437 4122 

Brisbane: (07) 353 3090 


Applied Data Control 
Adelaide: (08) 79 9211 


Consultech 
Perth: (09) 322 1206 


Siemens Ltd. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth 


628/4887R 


The silent ink-jet printer from Siemens 


Enter H021 on Enquiry Card 








SOFTWARE 





Cad Quest 


QUEST Automation has been 
appointed Australian agents for 
the computer-aided drafting 
packages from T & W Systems, of 
the US. The packages include the 
VersaCAD system with versions 
for the IBM PC and XT (or 
compatibles) and the Hewlett- 
Packard 200 Series. An Apple 
version called CADApple is also 
available. The primitives of the 
systems offer lines (several types), 
arcs, circles, ellipses, bezier curve 
fitting and polygons. Editing feat- 
ures, zoom facilities for detail 
work and automatic dimension- 
ing and a user-definable grid 
system are provided. Up to 250 
levels can be stored on one 
drawing for overlay structures 
and any part of the drawing can 
be “windowed” and stored or 
plotted. Symbol libraries can then 
be added to the drawing, copied, 
rotated or imaged. Input is from 
joystick, digitiser or keyboard and 
co-ordinates can be_ entered 
absolute, relative or polar modes. 
Output can be to either Hewlett- 
Packard or Houston pen plotters 
in A4 through to AO size. 
Further information: Quest Auto- 
mation Pty Ltd, 47 Falcon St, 
Crows Nest, NSW 2065. Tel: 
(02) 436 3988. 

Enter H553 on Enquiry Card 


DataFlex for PC 


A NEW version of DataFlex 
specifically for the IBM PC and 
compatibles has been released in 
this country by Australian Micro- 
computer Solutions. DataFlex is a 
hardware independent, transpor- 
table software system which 
combines the features of a pro- 
gramming language, relational 
database manager, report gene- 
rator and associated utilities into 
a single unified package. The new 
PC version will run on the IBM 
~PC, XT and other MS-DOS-based 
systems that are compatible 
with the IBM memory map. The 
new version has_ significantly 
improved overall speed of opera- 





tion, and supports the IBM color 
monitor, codes can be put into the 
SETSCREEN utility that allow 
you to control the background, 
foreground and data display col- 
ors on asystem configured with a 
color monitor. It removes the 8K- 
byte file size limit, and has a 
completely revamped QUERY 
program using either “mouse” or 
cursor-driven user interface. Up- 
dates are available for existing 
systems. 

Further information: Australian 
Microcomputer Solutions, “Cur- 
rabeg House” 248 Latrobe Tce, 
Geelong, Vic 3220. Telephone: 
(052) 21 1085. 

Enter H554 on Enquiry Card 


New SCOPE 


DICKER Data has announced the 
release of a powerful new version 
of Screen Oriented Program 
Editor, SCOPE 2. Features in- 
clude: use on any Vector 4 or 
Vector SX system, virtual text 
handling, split-screen concurrent 
file access, function key com- 
mands for the Vector 4 and 
horizontal screen scrolling. 
Further information: Dicker Data 
Pty Ltd, 78 Captain Cook Dr., 
Caringbah, NSW = 2229. Tel: 
(02) 525 2122. 

Enter H556 on Enquiry Card 


Liberator 


INTERACTIVE Applications has 
announced The Liberator, a pro- 
gram which allows data to be 
transferred from its Charter Series 
packages on to a variety of 
productivity tools including Lotus 
1-2-3 and MultiPlan. Using The 
Liberator, users can convert the 
Charter Series data files to a 
format able to access programs 
such as Lotus 1-2-3, MultiPlan, 
dBase II, WordStar, Mars, Calc- 
Star, MailMerge and DataStar. 
Each Charter Series package 
sells for $750. The Liberator costs 
$250. 

Further information: Interactive 
Applications Ltd, Unit 17, Nor- 
berry Tce, Cnr Pacific Highway 
and Berry St, North Sydney, NSW 
2060. Tel: (02) 920 1377. 

Enter H557 on Enquiry Card 


MS releases 


MICROSOFT has released two 
new packages in Australia, one 
for the IBM PC, the other for 
Apple’s Macintosh. Microsoft 
Project is a business application 
program which works like a 
spreadsheet on the PC. It can be 
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used to create schedules, allocate 
resources and budget costs, 
using the critical path method. 
File, Word and Chart, for the Mac 
were displayed at the recent PC 
84 Show in Melbourne. File is an 
electronic filing system. Chart 
lets users graphically explain 
ideas by allowing them to choose 
from more than 40 different chart 
formats. Word is Microsoft's word 
processing package which is 
being developed for the Mac. 
Further information: Microsoft 
Pty Ltd, PO Box 98, Terrey Hills, 
NSW 2064. Tel: (02) 450 2522. 
Enter H558 on Enquiry Card 


Canon aid 


CANON has just released a new 
job-costing program written in 
Canon Basic. The program, writ- 
ten for Australian conditions, is 
available for the AS-100. The 
package is able to run either 
as standalone or fully integrated 
with other software modules, 
including debtors, creditors, in- 
ventory, payroll and general led- 
ger. Canon is also providing a 
comprehensive _ bill-of-materials 
software package designed for 
Australian industrial conditions. 

Further information: Canon Aust 
Pty Ltd, 37 Waterloo Rd, North 
Ryde, NSW 2113. Telephone: 
(02) 887 0166. 

Enter H559 on Enquiry Card 


Easy packs 


COMMODORE Business Mach- 
ines has released two new pro- 
grams for the Commodore 64 — 
Easy Script 64, a word processing 
package, and Tic Tac Show, an 
animated quiz show game. Easy 
Spell 64 includes a 30,000-word 
spelling checker, while Tic Tac 
Show covers 14 basic lessons, 
can be played by one or two 
players and teaches new facts 
and concepts about the real 
world. 

Further information: Commodore 
Business Machines Pty Ltd, 5 
Orion Rd, Lane Cove, NSW 2066. 
Tel: (02) 427 4888. 

Enter H555 on Enquiry Card 








Machine tutorial 


HOLT-Saunders Pty Ltd has re- 
leased a machine language tutor- 
ial for the Commodore 64, written 





by Paul Blair, an internationally 
published author and contributor 
to Australian Commodore Maga- 
zine. The tutorial comes com- 
plete with either disk or cassette 
($34.95 and $32.50, respectively). 
It includes a demonstration pro- 
gram with examples of short 
machine language routines. 
Further information: Holt-Saund- 
ers Pty Ltd, 9 Waltham St, 
Artarmon, NSW 2064, Telephone: 
(02) 439 3633. 

Enter H560 on Enquiry Card 


Disk-to-disk 

LOG has announced the release 
in Australia of several products 
for the IBM PC and Dec’s 
Rainbow. WPS-80 is a CP/M-80 
word processor for the Rainbow, 
the Decmate II and VT1I80 compu- 
ters. The $395 package is key- 
stroke compatible with the dedi- 
cated WPS word processing sys- 
tem running on the _ Dec- 
mate II. Import! is a disk-to-disk 
file transfer utility, also for the 
Rainbow. Import! reads and 
copies CP/M and MS-DOS files to 
a formatted Rainbow disk from 
more than 25 different disk 
formats. It costs $199. 80Mate, a 
CP/M emulator, and 80Term, a 
terminal emulation program, 
allows CP/M-80 programs to run 
on an IBM PC without extra hard- 
ware. Xeno-Copy PLUS is the only 
Currently available utility under 
MS/PC-DOS that transfers files 
between different operating sys- 
tems. It is available for the PC XT 
and most compatibles for $279. 
Xeno-Disk Production System for 





Easy Script 64 includes a 30,000-word spelling checker. j 
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BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


Commercial 4 22 one 


and Professional - eae : : 


Microsystems f 


9th Floor, 505 St Kilda Rd, Melbourne. 
3004. Telephone (03) 267 4755 


Complete low-cost: CP/M Based Business 
Systems, for Hotel, Motel, Restaurant, Real 
Estate, Service Station, Insurance, Farming, 
Medical, Dental, etc., Businesses. 
Sole distributors for Conqueror Computer. 


COMPUTER 
GALERIE 


Technical Seminars, 

Workshops on UNIX, 

PICK, C Language, 
ADA & other specialised topics 
presented by international ex- 
perts in these fields. 


Sound Advice on 


Accounting and 
General Software. 


16 bit and 8 bit. 
IBM, NEC, APPLE, MS-DOS. 


66 Walker Street, 
NORTH SYDNEY 2060. 
Telephone: (02) 929 5497. 















Span Australia Pty Limited 
56-62 Berry St, North Sydney 2060 
Telephone (02) 929 0500 








WBA BRB aaaa 


PRINTER USERS, 
DON'T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY. 
USE A GLW PRINTER 
BUFFER 


Don't waste time and money waiting for 
your printer to finish printing before you 
can use your computer again. With a GLW 
printer buffer you can print and compute at 
the same time. 

Parallel centronics and RS232 serial buffers 
are available. Standalone buffers complete 
with power supply and buffer cards that fit 
inside certain printers are available. ALL 
buffers are economically 

priced. 


Complete mail processing services of 

computer addressing, file creation, bur- 

sting, folding & inserting of statements, 

invoices, letters, etc., with max. postage 
savings. 


DATAMAIL GROUP Yn 
17 Barclay Street, 7 de 
Marrickville NSW 2204. V/ 





EAST WEST ELECTRONIC 
DISTRIBUTORS PTY LTD 


Authorised distributor for Australian 
AMP, Specialising in “D” connectors, 
CPC and heat shrink tubing cable. 
Assembiies to your specifications. 


117 Smith St, FITZROY, VIC 3065 
Telephone: (03) 419 9833 


Shop 4, 16-20 Henley Rd, HOMEBUSH 
WEST 2140. Telephone: (02) 763 1588 














Phone: (02) 516 3833. 


G.L. WRAGG 


4 Pryton Court, Balwyn, Vic. 3103. 
Ph: (03) 890 6918 or (03) 420 2444 
and ask for Graham Wragg 
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WOODWARD 
ASSOCIATES 


Permanent recruitment of 
data processing staff- 
advertising Campaigns- 

media selection-shortlisting 
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computer 
bookshop COMPUTER 
. CONTRACTS 


Contract programmers, 
systems analysts, 
consultants, 
project management. 


Span Australia Pty Limited 
56-62 Berry St, North Sydney 2060 
Telephone ( 










Inside Pocket & Tech Books - Span Australia Pty Limited 
downstairs, 137 King Street #8 56-62 Berry St, North Sydney 2060 
Sydney. 233 1944 e Telephone (02) 929 0500 
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ACCOUNTING 
IMPLEMENTATIONS 


Has your Computerised Accounting System 
Confused You? Missing out on the 
power the salesman promised? 


We can help. We only employ qualified accountants 
experienced in implementing micro-computer 
accounting systems. We charge reasonable hourly 
rates, only for the time you request. We will explain 
how to use the system to you and your staff & and 
maximise your procedures for efficiency. Most 
popular programs are supported —IMS, Information 
Business Manager, Padmede, Peachtree, Sanyo 
Stars and others. Also Spellbinder word processing, 
SuperCalc Spreadsheet and dBase I! database. 


TWIKI P/L, 
— Leaders in Management Support — 
Phone (02) 30 5128 for more details. 


RAM is the most cost 
effective way to generate 
sales — it reaches 

buyers at that crucial 
moment — after they 
have decided to buy, but © 
before they have chosen 
a supplier. 


RAM gives buyers your 
vital details. 





Categories separate each product classification making this section easy to 
use for quick reference, they include: 


Associations Contract Programmers Maintenance 


REPAIRS & UPGRADES Accessories Connectors ante House 
eye Mista Bookshops Data Processing rinting — 
Specialaing in: Business Centres Education Rent or Hire 
APPLEs — IBM PCs and Compatibles. Business Systems Furniture Security 
HARD DISKS for the PC. Computer Time Hire Graphics Services 
Uprated POWER SUPPLIES for PCs. Consultants Insurance Transport 


PC DISPLAY EXPANDER Systems. 


Computer CASH DRAWERS. and, if your product or service is not listed here, we will add a heading 


CUSTOM for you. 
Hardware & Software 
DESIGN To place your ad telephone: 


UMD Unique Micro Design Pty Ltd, 
4 Robinlee Ave, East Burwood 3151. 
Phone: (03) 233 4817. 


Pat: (02) 439 5133 
Winkie: (09) 384 5856 


Laurie: (03) 690 2933 
George: (07) 379 4424 
Jim: (08) 223 4631 


Or send typewritten copy on your letterhead to: 
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RAPID ACCESS MARKETPLACE 
37-43 ALEXANDER STREET 
CROWS NEST 2065 


JANUS/ADA 


Programming language for CP/M, 
CP/M-86 and MS-DOS systems. An 
affordable, useable Ada subset compi- 
ler, it is under constant development 
and comes with useful libraries and a 
variety of software tools. 
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Sottware Eolwliowe) — ARCHIVE COMPUTER SERVICES 


Software tools experts... 
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Contact us or these dealers for a 
demonstration. 


Ashford Business 
Machines 


(07) 578937 
Compute CBM Systems (02) 525 5022 


Potter Trading (02) 80 5440. 
ADA AUSTRALIA 


(07) 579997. (08) 382 2806. 


We also supply volition systems 
Modula-2 and Phact-DBRM: A“C” 
library for 
database record management. 





aan 









NUCLEUS is a program generating 
system for data creation, retrieval, 
manipulation and reporting which 
enables the production of new cus- 
tomised applications to be produced 
by non-technical staff. Programs 
automatically generated by NUCLEUS 
as the user interactively responds to 
simple questions at the terminal. 


SOFTWARE SOLUTIONS 
(Australia) PTY LTO 
144 Pacific Highway, North Sydney NSW 2060. 
Telephone (02) 92 0603. 


CONTACT US TO FIND YOUR NEAREST DEALER. 


SYDNEY PTY LTD AS 
Shop 13, Mount Street Plaza 
Cnr Mount and Walker Streets, 


= 

= NORTH SYDNEY 2060. Ph: (02) 923 1200 

= Suppliers of retail & wholesale soft- 

= ware for personal computers, includ- 

ing spreadsheets, wordprocessors, 

compilers, databases, etc., for CP/M, 

MS-DOS, PC-DOS, et al. — 

We also supply arange of applications 

software for Printers, Architects, 

Builders and Clubs, etc. 

Software is supplied on a wide range 

of disc formats, and a disc format 

conversion service is also available. © 
PUEAUUVRINOONOROVONCUONNORENOUNOOEDOODORNOSOONTOORVOROOODEAUOCTIO 
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the PC XT and,most compatibles 


’ will read, write, format and dup- 


Enter H004 on Enquiry Card 


licate about 60 different types of 
5%in double density disk formats 
without additional hardware 
Further information: Logo Man- 
agement Information Centre Pty 
Ltd, 100 Miller St, Nth Sydney 
2060. Tel: (02) 929 8508. 

Enter H561 on Enquiry Card 


Window on Sirius 


BARSON Computers has releas- 
ed Concurrent CP/M with Win- 
dows for the Sirius microcompu- 
ter. A real-time monitor keeps all 
files and tasks separated, sched- 
ules all internal timing and man- 
ages the logical I/O. The multi- 
user Capability allows up to two 
terminals to be connected. 
Further information: Barson 
Computers Pty Ltd, 335 Johnston 
St, Abbotsford, Vic 3067. Tel: 
(03) 419 3033. : 
Enter H562 on Enquiry Card 


Turbo accounting 


CUSTOMSOFT Developments 
has released multi-user account- 





PRESENTING 








e Made in AUSTRALIA 

e Easy sa ratio 

e For use in the home, office at 
work or in the class room 

e Packed in cardboard box 

e Laminated in teak 

e Sturdy steel construction 

e Solid castors 

e Courier delivers to your door 

e Dealers’ inquiries welcome 

e Cheques, Bankcard 

e Money orders, 


payable to 
HOME COMPUTERS 






Telephone (03) 758 2124. 


Ce 


a 
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tAOY DEGK 


THE LOW COST MOBILE COMPUTER DESK 
A quality product at a price you can afford. 


160 Main Road (Burwood Hwy), 
Upper Ferntree Gully, Vic. 3156. 


BanKCALG «fa sos. Vien ei oe ee 


CO Cheque enclosed (J Bankcard 


see ee eee 


SOFTWARE 


ing and business management 
packages designed for any com- 
puter ruinning the TurboDOS-80 
operating systems. They include 
a balance-forward debtors and 
stock control combination cater- 
ing for the wholesale import/dis- 
tributor type of company; a multi- 
company or multi-divisional gen- 
eral ledger system; an open-item 
creditors control system and a 
payroll processing package hand- 
ling automatic PAYE tax calcu- 
lations, pay envelope printing, 
coinage analysis as well as group 
and payroll tax calculations. 
Further information: CustomSoft 
Developments Pty Ltd, Suite 1, 
1394-6 Pacific Highway, Turra- 
murra, NSW, 2074. Telephone: 
(02) 449 5388. 

Enter H563 on Enquiry Card 


Corporate package 
CORPORATE MBA, released by 
Intelligence (Aust), enables cor- 
porate users of IBM PCs and 
compatibles to carry out com- 
plete information management. 
The $1200 package integrates 





electronic spreadsheet, word pro- 


cessing, information manage- 
ment, telecommunications, busi- 
ness graphics and forms creation. 
Corporate MBA's screen is divid- 
ed into a number of rows and 
columns, forming a grid of 95,000 
cells. These cells can hold num- 
bers, formulas, up to three pages 
of text each, as well as downloaded 
telecommunications data. Users 
can enter data, create tables and 
models, write, calculate and re- 
calculate formulas. It is simple to 
move from one part of the 
spreadsheet to another, duplicate 
cells or compress the contents of 
many cells into a single, easily 
manipulated cell. Files can be 
“exported” to or “imported” from 
other packages such as WordStar. 
Further information: Intelligence 
(Aust) Pty Ltd, 4th Floor, 204 
Clarence Street, Sydney, NSW 
2000. Tel: (02) 267 1711. 

Enter H564 on Enquiry Card 


Persuade is revealed 


MICRO Nationwide has an- 
nounced the release of a book 
and computer disk program for 
students aged nine to 15. The 30- 
page book, And Now The Mes- 
sage, is designed to enable 
students to understand the types 
of propaganda techniques used 
in advertising and persuasive 
writing. Price is $69. 

Further information: Micro 
Nationwide Pty Ltd, 139 Bungan 
St, Mona Vale, NSW 2103. Tel: 
(02) 99 1772. 

Enter H565 on Enquiry Card 


New links 


DIGITAL Research has introduc- 
ed StarLink, a combination of 
hardware and software that ex- 
pands an IBM PC into a multi- 
user system. The new product 
was launched at the 3rd Personal 
Computer Show in Melbourne in 
July. The StarLink system can 
connect up to four terminals to a 
PC, allowing users to share files, 
software and data simultaneously. 
StarLink consists of a micro- 
processor and RAM on an add-on 
board. 

Further information: Arcom Paci- 
fic, 252 Abbotsford Rd, Mayne, 
Qld 4006. Tel: (07) 52 9522. 
Enter H566 on Enquiry Card 
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SIZE(width) 
800mm. $180 
900mm. 195 

1200mm. 225 


Compal computer vesks 


PROFESSIONALLY DESIGNED WORKSTATIONS WITH 
UNIQUE SLIDE-OUT DESK AND NOTES STAND. 
Melamine white,beige,pine,teak,or walnut. 


CABINET 


TO ORDER: send name,address,size & finish 
with cheque,Bankcard or Visa number to: 


414 STIRLING HWY, COTTESLOE, 
CUBBYHOLE W.A.,6011, ph. (09) 384.8499 










CABINET € LEGS 





225 free delivery 
265 in Australia 
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Joint testing 


WANG Laboratories and AT&T 
Information Systems have com- 
pleted initial joint capability test- 
ing of Wang equipment with 
AT&T’s Dimension System 85. 
The test confirmed the suitability 
of System 85 as a data switching 
device for available local and 
remote communications among 
Wang VS, PC, OIS and 2200 
product families. During the tests, 
Wang systems using standard 
RS232C interfaces for asynch- 
ronous, synchronous, and Wang- 
developed protocols were able to 
exchange data over twisted pair 
telephone wiring. As the next step 
in their agreement, the compan- 
ies are jointly planning to test 
AT&T's digital multiplexed inter- 
face between System 85 and 
Wang Office Automation  pro- 
ducts. 

Further information: Wang Com- 
puters Pty Ltd, 10 Paul St, Milsons 
Pt, NSW 2061. Tel: (02) 436 3477. 
Enter H500 on Enquiry Card 


Datacraft modem 


DATACRAFT has released the 
520 Baseband modem, intended 
for short-distance distribution of 
either synchronous or asynch- 
ronous data at rates up to 19.2K- 
bits/sec in point-to-point or multi- 
drop configurations. The modem 
operates over four-wire twisted 
pair cable of various gauges with 
the transmission distance being 
dependent on data rate and wire 
gauge. The 520 is compatible with 
the Datacraft 5020 and 5020T 
short-haul modems and is avail- 
able in desktop or standard 19in 
rack mount versions. The desktop 
version costs about $555 after tax. 
Further information: Datacraft 
(Aust) Pty Ltd, Maroondah High- 
way, Croydon, Vic 3136. Tel: (03) 
726 9911. 


Enter H501 on Enquiry Card 


COMMUNICATIONS 





Gateway family 


CASE Communication Systems 
has introduced a new family of 
gateway devices which connect 
different types of X.25 networks 
and also interconnect different 
services within an X.25 network. 
The Multi-Com has two models, 
with future models — planned. 
Model 2 translates numbers 
called between private and public 
X.25 networks. This enables the 
interconnection to Telecom's 
Austpac or OTC’s Midas public 
packet-switching systems from 
private X.25 networks using dif- 
ferent numbering systems. The 
other Multi-Com 25 available is 
the Model 4 which interconnects 
permanent-virtual circuits with 
switched-virtual circuits within a 
network. 

Further information: Case Com- 
munication Systems Ltd, 1-3 
Rodborough Rd, Frenchs Forest, 
NSW 2086. Tel: (02) 451 6655. 
Enter H502 on Enquiry Card 


PC preferences 


DATA Sat and Sourceware have 
recommended Data Sat’s World 
Modem and Micro Stuff’s Cross- 
talk XVI as their preferred IBM PC 
communications package com- 
bination where 24-hours access of 
the PC is required. Crosstalk XVI 
is an intelligent data communica- 
tions terminal and file transfer 
program incorporating error cor- 
rection and password security. 
Crosstalk XVI employs the Intelli- 
gent Data Link Controller in Data 
Sat’s World Modem to accom- 
plish automatic answering and 
disconnection or manual connec- 
tion and simple menu driven 
keyboard commands. 

Further information: Data Sat 
Australasia Pty Ltd, 522-524 The 
Kingsway, Miranda, NSW 2208. 
Tel: (02) 525 6688. 

Enter H503 on Enquiry Card 











COMPUTER 
AIDED 
DESIGN 


ENTERCOM 
COMPUTER CO. 











A SOPHISTICATED 
DESIGN DRAFTING 
PACKAGE STRICTLY 
FOR PROFESSIONAL 
USE IN ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE & 


SCIENCE 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
AND DEMONSTRATIONS BY 
APPOINTMENT ONLY CONTACT: 


DISTRIBUTORS OF APC-CAD 
ENTERCOM 
— COMPUTER CO. 


136 BRIDGE ROAD, 
RICHMOND, VIC 3121 
(03) 429 5883 (03) 428 5714 








Datacraft 520 short-distance modem. 
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Enter H002 on Enquiry Card 


ae 
INDUSTRY 





Hewlett-Packard and BBJ officers 
sign the equity agreement. 


BBJ sells to HP 


HEWLETT-Packard Australia has 
announced it has completed 
equity negotiations with leading 
local software house and OEM, 
BBJ Computer Services Pty Ltd. 
HP’s equity interest of 27.5 per 
cent follows a long relationship 
with the HP 3000 series computer 
during which time BBJ has be- 
come one of HP’s largest outlets. 
BBJ has developed a wide range 
of software for HP equipment. 
BBJ has branches in Brisbane, 
Sydney, Melbourne and Perth, 
and overseas offices in Singapore 
and Kuala Lumpur. 

Further information: Hewlett- 
Packard (Aust) Ltd, 31-41 Joseph 
St, Blackburn, Vic 3130. Tel: (03) 
895 2895. 

Enter H518 on Enquiry Card 


Sydney Software 


SOFTWARE Corp of Australia 
has established a sales and 
marketing office in Sydney. Lo- 
cated in the Edgecliff Centre, the 
office is managed by David Sokol, 
the recently appointed NSW mar- 
keting manager. Software Corp of 
Australia distributes software pri- 
marily for the IBM PC and other 
16-bit microcomputers. The soft- 
ware is mainly directed at cor- 
porate users, and is distributed 
through computer dealers in all 
States. 

Further information: Suite 501, 
203 New South Head Rd, Edge- 
cliff, NSW 2072. Telephone: 
(02) 328 7074. 


Optical rights 

THE Du Pont Co has bought 
rights to use optical disk techno- 
logy from Storage Technology 
Corp. It plans to be the major 
outside supplier of optical disks 
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to Stotech worldwide. Under 
terms of the agreement, Du Pont 
will use the technology to manu- 
facture optical disks for Stotech’s 
new model 7640 disk drives. Du 
Pont also may use the disk 
technology independently — for 
purposes other than Stotech’s 
disk drives. 


Sole distributor 


MICROSOFT has appointed Soft- 
ware Source Pty Ltd, sole NSW 
distributor for its range of micro- 
computer software. Software 
Source will be responsible for 
three areas: Suppying dealers 
and independent software ven- 
dors with Microsoft products, 
downloading transportable soft- 
ware to alternative disk formats 
so that the products are available 
for a larger range of hardware and 
operating an authorised Micro- 
soft training centre to dealers and 
users. 

Further information: Software 
Source, 349 Oxford St, Bondi 
Junction, NSW 2022. Telephone: 
(02) 389 6388. 

Enter H568 on Enquiry Card 


Incentive grant 


THE Computer Power Group is to 
receive $100,000 under the ACT 
Industry Incentive Scheme to 
help establish a centre for applied 
research and development. The 
Computer Power Group’s head 
office is in Melbourne and other 
offices are in Sydney and Perth. A 
new office is also being opened in 
New York because of a financial 
involvement with News Corp Ltd. 


Kingdom graduates 


THE Sydney computer techno- 
logy company Kingdom Pty Ltd 
has added six recent university 
graduates to its staff in a matter of 
weeks. The new employees are 
Australian, Fijian, Malaysian and 
Vietnamese. Each employee has 
been given a special assignment 





Kingdom officer briefs new staff members. 


in line with the company's dev- 
elopment. 


Pick of mergers 


GENERAL Computing Services 
of Melbourne and Perth has 
merged with Pick Computer Sys- 
tems Pty Ltd of Sydney, rational- 
ising the distribution and market- 
ing of the Pick-based Ultimate 
computer systems in Australia. 
Melbourne and Perth offices will 
remain while the Sydney office 
will be consolidated at the new 
General Computing address, 10 
Bridge Street, Pymble, NSW 2073. 
Tel: (02) 449 3888. Acquisition of 
this merged group by the UIti- 
mate Corp of the US is awaiting 
Foreign Investment Review Board 
approval. 


Computer youth 


THE Federal Department of Edu- 
cation and Youth Affairs has 
acquired an Amdahl 470/V8 com- 
puter to re-equip and redesign its 
computer-based student-assis- 
tance schemes. The 470/V8 was 
previously leased by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs and the 
acquisition by the Department of 
Education and Youth Affairs has 
retained the Commonwealth’s 
equity in the computer. 


Case buys Rixon 


COMPUTER and Systems Engi- 
neering plc, to which the Aust- 
ralian-owned Case Communica- 
tion Systems is affiliated, has 
completed its acquisition of US 
data communications manufac- 
turer Rixon Inc. The acquisition, 
valued at $US32.5 million, was 
financed by the placement of 3.5 
million extra shares in Case on 
the London Stock Exchange. 
Since announcing its conditional 
purchase agreement with Rixon 
parent, Schlumberger Ltd, Case 
has announced record profits of 
$US4.1 million for the year to 
March 31, on a 58 per cent rise in 
turnover to $US37.2 million. 
Further information: Case Com- 
munication Systems Ltd, 1-3 
Rodborough Rd, Frenchs Forest, 
NSW 2086. Tel: (02) 451 6655. 
Enter H520 on Enquiry Card 


Hitting the books 


LANIER (Aust) Pty Ltd has 
donated $250 to North Sydney’s 
Stanton Library for the purchase 
of high technology books. The 
company recently opened new 
offices, including a_ training 


centre, in North Sydney. 








North Sydney mayor Ted Mac 
Lanier’s new training centre. 





Travelling West 


COMMODORE Computers has 
opened a new office in Perth to 
handle the West Australian mar- 
ket. The office, the first in the 
West for the company, is at 198 
Daly St, Belmont 6104. It will be 
headed by Wayne Drake, a former 
Nec product rep from Melbourne. 


Altered state 


DIGITAL Equipment Corp and 
Computerland have altered their 
business relationship to enable 
Digital to contract directly with 
Computerland franchises want- 
ing to maintain the relationship 
and which are hunting down 
small business buyers. Both com- 
panies agree a central purchasing 
agreement is not appropriate at 
this time. But they have empha- 
sised they are not breaking the 
relationship, merely “mutually al- 
tering it”. 

Further information: Digital 
Equipment Corp (Aust) Pty Ltd, 
Northern Tower, Chatswood 
Plaza, Railway St, Chatswood, 
NSW 2067. Tel: (02) 412 5252. 


Enter H521 on Enquiry Card 


Apple jobs 

APPLE Computer Australia has 
announced several senior ap- 
pointments within the marketing, 
technical and customer services 
departments of the Australian 
head office in Sydney. Nick Padol 
has been appointed product 
manager for the Apple // family of 
computers. 

David Browne has been appoint- 
ed operations manager for Aust- 
ralia and New Zealand. He has 
been put in control of the 
customer support and technical 
support departments. Mr John 
Paull has been appointed market 
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development specialist and will 
be responsible for liaising and 
communicating with the Apple 
dealer network in Australia and 
New Zealand, and will also help 
with sales training in Australia. 
Greg Buchanan has been 
appointed national services man- 
ager, and will be responsible for 
the technical support department. 


Span appointments 


SPAN Australia has appointed 
Ray Edwards as NSW manager 
for its contracting division, Span 
Computer Contracts. For the past 
four years, Edwards has been 
contract services manager at ICL. 
He was previously MDS manager 
at Computer Technology and has 
16 years experience in EDP. 


Printronix takeover 


PRINTRONIX Inc, a manufac- 
turer of line printers, has acquired 
Anadex Inc, a privately owned 
Californian designer, manufact- 
urer and retailer of serial dot 
matrix printers. The move cost 
Printronix $US8 million worth of 
its own shares. 


Barson’s next move 


BARSON Computers has moved 
its Sydney office and has an- 
nounced a number of new ap- 
pointments for the office, which 
include lan Gribble to the posi- 
tion of sales manager, Acorn 
products, Northern Region; Sue 
Hayes is dealer support co- 
ordinator, Northern Region; Cam 
Wayland is sales manager, Sin- 
clair Spectrum, Northern Region 
and Damien Maree, dealer man- 
ager, Sirius. Lesa Townsend has 
been appointed MSR in Sydney. 
Meanwhile at Melbourne head 
office, Barson has promoted 
Stefan Wasinki to national market- 
ing manager. Malcolm McLeod 
has been appointed sales manager, 
Southern Region, for the Sinclair 





Sue Hayes of Barson. 


Spectrum. Gray Farrell is man- 
ager, large accounts, for the 
Apricot microcomputer. 

Further information: Barson 
Computers, 7-9-West St, Nth 
Sydney 2060. Tel: (02) 436 2588. 


Time boost 


TIME Office Computers has re- 
ceived a grant of $1 million from 
the Australian Industrial Research 
and Development Incentives 
Board. The grant will boost 
Time’s development plans. 


Microsoft warning 


MICROSOFT has warned users 
and potential customers to look 
carefully when buying Microsoft 
software to ensure it is authentic 
and not illegal copies. The com- 
pany says only authentic Micro- 
soft software can be supported by 
Microsoft dealers and the Micro- 
soft hotline services. 


Eracom deal 


LABTAM International, manufac- 
turers of the Australian-designed 
Series 3000 range of 8-, 16- and 
32-bit Computers has appointed 
Eracom Pty Ltd as its representa- 
tive in Queensland. 


Westpac invests 


BUSINESS Loans and Equity 
Capital Ltd, a Westpac subsi- 
diary, has recently invested in 
Impact Systems Pty Ltd. Under 
the agreement, Business Loans 
now holds 20 per cent of the equity 
capital of Impact Systems, the 
Hitachi Koki distributors for Aust- 
ralia and New Zealand. 


Venture capital 


THE Portable Computer Co has 
become the first Australian com- 
pany to receive venture capital 
under the MIC scheme. The 
company’s main product is the 
PortaPak microcomputer. The 
investment in the Sydney manu- 
facturer was made by Hambro- 
Grantham (MIC) Ltd. 


Arcom number 


ARCOM Pacific has a new tele- 
phone number in Brisbane: (07) 
52 9522. The company is still 
located at 252 Abbotsford Rd, 
Mayne, Qld 4006. 


Plum awards 


THE Apricot computer has pick- 
ed up three major computing 
awards. It has been judged the 
World Microcomputer of the Year, 
and has also picked up the UK’s 
Business Microcomputer Award 
and The Sunday Times Award for 
the British Innovation of the Year. 
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CST co | IE GA ed ce 
APPLICATIONS 


Easy hardware 


JOHN Danks & Sons, Hardex, 
Zenith Hardware and James Mc- 
Ewan, who collectively handle 
about trree quarters of the 
hardware wholesale distribution 
market, are encouraging their 
retailer Customers to streamline 
order/delivery operations with 
portable data entry. These four 
hardware wholesale/retail groups 
utilise the Telxon Portable Data 





Entry Systems. Danks now has 
330 Telxon units installed and 
more are on order. Total time fora 
retailer to check stock and re- 
order with the Telxon 716 termi- 
nals is claimed to have been cut 
by % to 2/3 of that required under 


a manual system. The bat-: 
tery operated lightweight 
units for recording, storing 


and transmitting remote data 
feature full alpha prompting mes- 
Sages to assist novice operators, 
permit visual data verification and 
error correction and have a 
memory search facility for quick 
reviewing of entries. 

Further information: Telxon Aust- 
ralia Pty Ltd, Unit 3, 190 George 
St, Parramatta, NSW 2150. Tel: 
(02) 633 4848. 

Enter H529 on Enquiry Card 


Water, water... 


THE Hunter District Water Board 
is using hand-held computer 
terminals for reading water 
meters ina pilot study, believed to 
be the first of its kind in Australia. 
Equipment used in the project 
includes the Micronic 445A Por- 
table Data Entry Terminal, which 
has a two-line liquid crystal 
display, and allows storage of up 
to 64K-bytes. Details of the routes 
the meter readers are to follow 
each day are “down-loaded” from 
a 16-bit Onyx computer into the 
terminals, each of which can hold 
about 300 accounts. At the end of 
the day, meter readings, special 
comments, details about new, 
broken and inaccessible meters, 
are “up-loaded” to the Onyx, 
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Hunter Computers training school. 


which can then produce a variety 
of reports and also select the data 
to be sent on to the mainframe 
computer for processing consu- 
mer accounts. The program has 
been developed by Holmes Com- 
puter Company of Canberra. 
Further information: Holmes 
Computer Company Pty Ltd, 212 
North Bourne Ave, Canberra 
2601. Tel: (062) 48 6300. 

Enter H530 on Enquiry Card 


Philips CAD/CAM 


PHILIPS is installing modern 
computer aided design and 
manufacturing (CAD/CAM) faci- 
lities at its Melbourne production 
centres. The equipment is from 
Computervision and includes a 
high capability mechanical and 
electrical design package, good 
range of support software, net- 
working capability with Dec and 
IBM equipment and compatibility 
with other installations used with- 
in Philips. The company now 
aims to develop a complete 
Computer Integrated Manufactu- 
ring (CIM) system that links CAD 
and CAM so Philips can produce 
higher quality products more 
quickly. 

Further information: Computer- 
vision Australia Limited, 852 Can- 
terbury Road, Box Hill, Vic. 3128. 
Tel: (03) 898 9421. 

Enter H531 on Enquiry Card 


Training school 


HUNTER Computers has estab- 
lished a training school where 
students are taught business 
computing on Sanyo MBC 555 
microcomputers and _ electronic 
typewriters. People of all ages, 
from school leavers to business- 
men, are given the opportunity to 
learn in both day and evening 
Classes. 

Further information: | Hunter 
Computers, 23 Tudor St, Hamil- 
ton, NSW 2303. Tel: (049) 69 4061. 
Enter H528 on Enquiry Card 


‘Happy (data) hour’ 


WHEN a barman presses the 
lemonade key at the Village 
Green Hotel in Melbourne’s Prah- 
ran, he is feeding data into a new 
system which is revolutionising 
management of Carlton United 
Breweries’ own hotels. Not only is 
he recording a sale of lemonade, 
but he is checking the price, 
reordering, checking stock re- 
prints, preparing bank deposits, 
and the daily sales summary. The 
system was designed by the 
Sydney company Business Elec- 
tronics Pty Ltd. It links Kingtron 
TR series point-of-sales terminals, 
with keys for every drink, to each 
other and to the central GE. 
Marklink terminal at CUB’s head 
office. The application software 
was developed by Business Elec- 
tronics and is now available to 
other hoteliers. 

Further information: Business 
Electronics Group, 390 Princes 
Highway, Rockdale, NSW 2216. 
Tel: (02) 597 1133. 

Enter H532 on Enquiry Card 


Grocers Co-op 


THE Independent Grocers Co- 
operative in Adelaide has order- 
ed another six Burroughs B20 
computer systems, taking the 
total number bought to 30. Since 
Burroughs sold its first B20 to the 
co-operative last June the organi- 
sation has installed 15 systems in 
its head office and warehouse; 15 
more have been installed in its 
members’ stores. Eight now work 
in the: co-op’s cash-and-carry 
warehouse as point-of-sale ter- 
minals connected to a laser bar 
code reader. 

Further information: Burroughs 
Ltd, 30 Alfred St, Milsons Pt, NSW 
2061. Tel: (02) 922 9300. 

Enter H533 on Enquiry Card 


Rigi Digi Tele 

RIGI Digi is the unusual name for 
an unusual inner Sydney pro- 
gramming co-operative that is 
providing services to community 
organisations at one quarter of 
usual commercial fees. The co-op 
Started its Community Compu- 
ting Project with Federal wage 





pause funds and two Nec APCs 
in Newtown in early 1983, partly 
to de-mystify the world of compu: 
ters. The team members still holc 
seminars to combat cyber-phobia 
but concentrate on work fo 
organisations such as the Youtt 
Refugees Association and_ the 
Inner City Education centre 
apart from its community work 
using the two APCs for both part: 
of the operation seven days < 
week for more than 16 hours < 
day. The team’s expertise is ir 
mathematical physics, appliec 
science, education and pure 
mathematics. 

Further information: Rigi Digi 
204A King St, Newtown, NSW 
2042. Tel: (02) 517 2615. 





Workers at the Rigi Digi 
programming co-op. 


Insurance ‘ported’ 


INSURANCE company C.U.I.B.S 
has joined with Nec Informatior 
Systems Australia to provide 
computerised car insurance de 
tails for credit union members. | 
plans to provide the new service 
to credit unions throughout Aust 
ralia, using the Nec 8201A hand 
held computer programmed witl 
the motor vehicle insurance rate: 
of leading Australian insurers 
Credit unions will be able to key ir 
the model of the vehicle whict 
members wish to insure, their no 
claim bonus and other relevan 
insurance details. The Ne 
8201A, using software developec 
by Quotel Pty Ltd, will print ou 
the gross premium charged b\ 
each insurance company. The 
system will sell for $1705. / 
software maintenance fee of $25( 
is charged to cover the suppl 
and updating of vehicle categon 
lists, Operators manual anc 
changes to the program to accom 
modate alterations in premiums. 
Further information: Nec infor 
mation Systems Australia Pty Ltd 
99 Nichcison St, St Leonards 
NSW 2065. Tel: (02) 438 3544. 


Enter H535 on Enquiry Card 
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Another Window 


A FORMER associate editor of 
Australian Micro Computerworld 
magazine, Tony Smith, has bran- 
ched out to produce a newsletter 
on the computer industry. The 
newsletter, called Computing 
Window, has been designed to 
explain to users what all the infor- 
mation in the computer press 
means. Subscription for a year 
costs $115. 

Further information: Tony Smith, 
PO Box 146, Essendon, Vic 3040. 
Enter H504 on Enquiry Card 


Disk storage 


DAVKA Computer Accessories 
is offering low-cost plastic disk 
storage sheets designed to fit 
standard A4 binders. The storage 
sheets can hold two mini-disket- 
tes each, complete with space for 
indexing or labelling information. 
They come in packs of 10. 
Further information: Davka Com- 
puter Accessories, 92 Sellars St, 
Greenborough, Vic 3088. 


Enter H505 on Enquiry Card 


eee aR ee eee, 
MICROWARE 


Getting religion 

FLETCHER DP _ Services has 
released an 85-plus page guide 
for church micro buyers. Micro 
Computers: A Guide for Christian 
Organisations guides buyers 
through selecting hardware and 
software and implementing the 
system. There is no high-tech 
jargon. The cost of $7.50 covers 
printing and postage. Fletcher 
says quarterly updates will be 
considered if demand warrants it. 
Further information: Fletcher DP 
Services Pty Ltd, 320 St Kilda Rd, 


St Kilda Vic 3182. Telephone: 


(03) 537 2811. 
Enter H506 on Enquiry Card 


Insurance package 


NEW Zealand Insurance has 
launched “Electronicsurance”’, a 
package aiming to protect own- 
ers of computers worth up to 
$40,000 each and other electronic 
equipment worth up to $75,000 
against losses caused by accid- 
ent, negligence, theft, electrical 
breakdown, water damage and 





lightning damage. Data recon- 
struction costs and increased 
operating costs due to any of the 
above are also covered up to 
$5000 and $10,000, respectively. 
Replacement of equipment less 
than five years old is also covered. 
Further information: New Zea- 
land Insurance Co Ltd, 20 Bond 
St, Sydney 2001, Telephone: 
(02) 232 0122. 


Micro safe 


CHUBB has produced a micro 
safe to protect magnetic media 


from 
from possible “alienation”. The 


Micro Cabinet, a castor-borne 
compact contraption that fits 
under a table next to the com- 
puter, is claimed to shield delicate 
data from fire, dust, electro-static 
damage, humidity and unauthor- 





ised access with a steel casing, a 
multi-layer thermal construction 
and special seals around the 
slam-action door. The cabinet is 
rated to pass one-hour fire testing 
standards set for microfloppy 
protection and is claimed to 
survive a 10m drop while still red 
hot from a 1090 degree Celsius 
furnace. 

Further information: Chubb Aus- 
tralia Ltd, 824 Elizabeth St, Water- 
loo, NSW 2017, Tel: (02) 699 3100. 
Enter H508 on Enquiry Card 


In the Beginning 


THE Australian Beginning is of- 
fering electronic mail, electronic 
shopping, a special interest bulle- 
tin and access to a wide variety of 
information and services, such as 
stock exchange price informa- 
tion. It also offers users a variety 
of computer programs. The ser- 
vice enables you to send telexes. 
Membership costs about $40, and 
connection to the service is viaa 
modem which uses existing tele- 
phone lines, Telecom’s national 
communication network, Aust- 
pac, and an interface. 

Further information: The Austra- 
lian Beginning, 24 Camberwell 
Rd, Hawthorn East, Vic 3123. Tel: 
(03) 813 1133. 

Enter H509 on Enquiry Card 








_ DATATREE 


The ultimate in micro workstations 


Designed for the home and office, DataTree will bring your sprawling 
microcomputer system back into a self-contained unit. With separate 
levels for the computer and drives, visual monitor and printer, and 
storage for disks, manuals and paper. A rear catch-tray keeps 
printouts off the floor, and castors and folding side flaps allow 
your system to be moved from room to room. Also available is 
our lower priced PC Workstation specifically designed 
for the top selling desk-top systems. Sturdy metal 
construction — no assembly required. 


RK A SEES 


Contact the Data Decor dealer 
in your state, or 


DATA DECOR 


Waterloo Place, Richmond. 


















DD 947 





P.O. Box 357 Richmond, Vic. 3121. Tel: (03) 429 9488. 

MELB: S.J. Bartlett: (03) 419 8855. SYD: Carmen Furniture Sales: ee 2211755. 
QLD: Computer Decor: (07) 369 5277. W.A.: Datafurn: (09) 322 7022. 

S.A.: Elliservice: (08) 332 5077. A.C.T.: Carmen Furniture Sales: (062) 80 6466. 

TAS: Betabuy Ergonomics: (002) 23 4841. N.T.: SBA Distributors: (089) 81 8411. 
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PORTABLES 


Despite the enthusiasm of the 
computer industry for portable 
computing and its establishment as 
a major microcomputing genre, 
designers are still searching for 

_ effective hardware and software 
combinations. Neville Angove 
surveys the market and presents 
recent accomplishments. 


HYPERGROWTH 


We publish an extract from 
Adam Osborne’s new book 
Hypergrowth, an account of the rise 
and fall of Osborne Computer Corp. 


SOFTWARE COPY RIGHT The Special Printer edition of Australian Micro 


Oxeyi i oleiCcrawela tem laced (Ule(-teM-Mela(-) mc: (lime) Mm lal-) 


Roger Clarke SuUMMAarsSes the Nakajima NP-2200 dot-matrix printer. The con- 
events of the past six months and tact name was Ampec Electronics Pty Ltd. We 

have been informed that Ampec does not distri- 
explains why see ee ey. es bute the Nakajima. We have also been informed 
outlawed. He also considers the that the only authorised distributor is the ALL 


relevance and effectiveness of the TYPEWRITER COMPANY of Chandos Street, 
present situation. St. Leonards; NSW, 


“We need someone who'll go to the users’ group meetings 
to break some pirates’ knuckles.” 





EDUCATION 


The second National Computer 
Education Conference is on at 
Sydney’s Macquarie University at 
the beginning of September. 

lan Webster considers the 
achievements of the past decade 
and the prospects for the future. 
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ANOTHER HARD ACT 


TO FOLLOW! 
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A DIVISION OF AUSTRALIAN PROTECTION INDUSTRIES ac ; 
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rave tiau-lotbam @reyeny oleiccamr-vave ms tal(ceeysarenleraliecie(ears 
75 Willoughby Road, Crows Nest, NSW 2065. 
Telephone 02 439 6300, Telex AA 24816 











RUNS IBM™ PC SOFTWARE 


Lotus 1-2-3™, dBASE II™, Multimate™, Word™, Flight Simulator™, Concurrent 
CP/M-86™ — You name it and the TeleVideo will run it. For the professional 
who's going places the Televideo TPC II is the one! 


You can use it at the office, at home or on the move to make you more produc- 
tive. Of course you get all the features like 256K RAM memory, printer and 
communications ports and graphics as standard. What else would you 
expect but the best value around to keep you ahead of the corporate pack. 


Pick up the portable that gives the power and per- 
formance you expect now and gives the growth to 
networks and communications when you need it. 







For more information contact 


DATA PERIPHERALS PTY LTD (NORTH RYDE), 
(02) 888 5733; Victoria (Melbourne) (03) 598 5111; 
Queensland (Brisbane) (07) 44 8943. 

DATA PERIPHERALS PTY LTD, NEW ZEALAND 
(AUCKLAND), (9) 49 1303. 


GET IN ON 
THE BOOM™ 


TeleVideo Personal Computer 


IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines. Lotus 1-2-3 is a trademark of Lotus Development Corporation. 
dBase I/ is a trademark of Ashton-Tate. Word and Flight Simulator are trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. Concurrent CP/M-86 


is a trademark of Digital Research. 





Enter H047 on Enquiry Card 


